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LEONORA 

CHAPTER I 

THE HOUSEHOLD AT HILLPORT 

She was walking, with her customary air ot 
haughty and rapt leisure, across the market-place 
of Bursley, when she observed in front of her, at 
the top of Oldcastle Street, two men conversing 
and gesticulating vehemently, each seated alone 
in a dog-<art. These persons, who had met from 
opposite directions, were her husband, John 
Stanway, the earthenware manufacturer, and 
David Dain, the solicitor who practised at 
Hanbridge. Stanway's cob, always quicker to 
start than to stop, had been piille.d up with 
difficulty, drawing his cart just clear of the other 
one, so that the two portly and middle-aged 
talkers were most uncomfortably obliged to 
twist their necks in order to see one another ; 
the attitude did nothing to ease the obvious 
asperity of the discussion. She thought the 
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spectacle undignified and silly; and she marvelled, 
as all women marvel, that men who conduct them- 
selves so magisterially should sometimes appear 
so infantile. She felt glad that it was Thursday 
afternoon, and the shops closed and the streets 
empty. 

Immediately John Stanway caught sight ot 
her he said a few words to the lawyer in a some- 
what different key, and descended from his 
vehicle. As she came up to them Mr. Dain 
saluted her with bashful abruptness, and her 
proud face broke as if by the loosing of a spell 
into a generous and captivating smile ; Mr. Dain 
blushed, the vision was too much for his com- 
posure ; he moved his horse forward a yard or 
two, and then ierked it back again, gruffly ad- 
vising it to stand still. Stanway turned to her 
bluntly, unceremoniously, as to a creature to 
whom he owed nothing. She noticed once more 
how the whole character of his face was changed 
under annoyance. 

* Here, Nora ! ' he said, speaking with the 
raw anger of a man with a new-born grievance, 
*run this home for me. I'm going over to 
Hanbridge with Mr. Dain.' 

' Very wdl,' she agreed with soothing calm- 
ness, and taking the reins she climbed up to the 
high driving-seat. 
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' And I say, Nora — V^o-back ! ' he flamed 
out passionately to the impatient cob, * where're 
your manners, you idiot ? I say, Nora, I doubt I 
shall be late for tea — half-past six. Tell MiUy 
she must be in. The others too.' He gave these 
instructions in a lower tone, and emphasised them 
by a stormy and ominous frown. Then with an 
injured ' Now, Dain ! ' he got into the equipage 
of his legal adviser and departed towards Han- 
bridge, trailing clouds of vexation. 

Leonora drove smartly but cautiously down 
the steep slope of Oldcastle Street ; she could 
drive as well as a woman may. A group of clay- 
soiled girls lounging in the archway of a manu- 
factory exchanged rude but admiring remarks 
about her as she passed. The paces of the cob, 
the dazzle of the silver-plated harness, the fine 
lines of the cart, the unbending mien of the 
driver, made a glittering cynosure for envy. All 
around was grime, squalor, servitude, ugliness ; 
the inglorious travail of two hundred thousand 
people, above ground and below it, filled the day 
and the night. But here, as it were suddenly, 
out of that earthy and laborious bed, rose the 
blossom of luxury, grace, and leisure, the final 
el^nce of the industrial district of the Five 
Towns. The contrast between Leonora and the 
rough creatures in the archway, between the 

B2 
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flower and the phosphates which nourished it, 
was sharp and decisive : and Leonora, in the 
September sunshine, was well aware of the con- 
trast. She felt that the loud-voiced girls were at 
one extremity of the scale and she at the other ; 
and this arrangement seemed natural, necessary, 
inevitable. 

She was a beautiful woman. She had a slim 
perfect figure ; quite simply she carried her head 
so high and her shoulders so square that her back 
seemed to be hollowed out, and no tightness on 
the part of a bodice could hide this charming 
concavity. Her fece was handsome with its large 
regular features ; one noticed the abundant black 
hair under the hat, the thick eyebrows, the brown 
and opaque skin, the teeth impeccably white, and 
the firm, unyielding mouth and chin. Under- 
neath the chin, half muffling it, came a white 
muslin bow, soft, frail, feminate, an enchanting 
disclaimer of that fecial sternness and the mascu- 
linity of that tailor-made dress, a signal at once 
provocative and wistful of the woman. She had 
brains ; they appeared in her keen dark eyes. 
Her judgment was experienced and mature. She 
knew her world and its men and women. She 
was not too soon shocked, not too severe in her 
verdicts, not the victim of too many illusions. 
And yet, though everything about her witnessed 
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to a serene temperament and the continual ap- 
peasing of mild desires, she dreamed sadly, like 
the girls in the archway, of an existence more 
distinguished than her own ; an existence brilliant 
and tender, where dalliance and high endeavour, 
virtue and the flavour of sin, eternal appetite and 
eternal satis&ction, were incredibly united. Even 
now, on her fortieth birthday, she still believed 
m the possibility of a conscious state of positive 
and continued happiness, and regretted that she 
should have missed it. 

The imminence and the arrival of this dire 
birthday, this day of wrath on which the proudest 
woman will kneel to implacable destiny and beg 
a reprieve, had induced the reveries "natural to it 
— the self-searching, the exchange of old fallacies 
for new, the dismayed glance forward, the linger- 
ing look behind. Absorbed though she was in 
the control of the sensitive steed, the field of her 
mind's eye seemed to be entirely filled by an 
image of the woman of forty as imagined by 
herself at the age of twenty. And she was that 
woman now I But she did not feel like forty ; 
at thirty she had not felt thirty ; she could 
only accept the almanac and the rules of arith- 
metic. The interminable years of her marriage 
rolled back, and she was eighteen again, ingenuous 
and trustful, convinced that her versatile husband 
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was unique among his sex. The fading of a 
short-lived and fiu:titious passion, the descent of 
the unique male to the ordinary level of males, 
the births of her three girls and their rearing and 
training : all these things seemed as trifles to her, 
mere excrescences and depressions in the vast 
tableland of her monotonous and placid careen 
She had had no careen Her strength of will, of 
courage, of love, had never been taxed ; only her 
patience. * And my life is over I * she told 
herself, insisting that her life was over without 
being able to believe it. 

As the dog-cart was crossing the railway 
bridge at Shawport, at the foot of the rise to 
Hillport, Leonora overtook her eldest daughter. 
She drew up. From the height of the dog- 
cart she looked at her child ; and the girlish- 
ness of Ethel's form, the self-consciousness 
of newly-arrived womanhood in her innocent 
and timid eyes, the virgin richness of her 
vitality, made Leonora feel sad, superior, and 
protective. 

*Oh, mother! Where's fether?' Ethel 
exclaimed, staring at her, struck with a foolish 
wonder to see her mother where her father had 
been an hour before. 

* What a schoolgirl she is ! And at her age 
I was a mother twice over ! ' thought Leonora ; 
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but she ssud aloud : ' Jump up quickly, my dean 
You know Prince won't stand/ 

Ethel obeyed, awkwardly. As she did so the 
mother scrutinised the rather lanky figure, the 
long dark skirt, the pale blouse, and the straw 
hat, in a single glance that missed no detail. 
Leonora was not quite dissatisfied ; Ethel carried 
herself tolerably, she resembled her mother ; she 
had more distinction than her sisters, but her 
manner was often lackadaisical. 

*Your father was very vexed about some- 
thing,* said Leonora, when she had recounted the 
meeting at the top of Oldcasde Street. * Where's 
MiUy?' 

*I don't know, mother — I think she went 
out for a walk.' The girl added apprehensively : 
'Why?' 

* Oh, nothing ! ' said Leonora, pretending not 
to observe that Ethel had blushed. * If 1 were 
you, Ethel, I should let that belt out one hole .... 
not here, my dear child, not here. When you 
get home. How was Aunt Hannah ? ' 

Every day one member or another of John 
Stanway's family had to pay a visit to John's 
venerable Aunt Hannah, who lived with her 
brother, the equally venerable Uncle Meshach, in 
a little house near the parish church of St. Luke's. 
This was a social rite the omission of which 
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nothing could excuse. On that day it was Ethel 
who had called. 

* Auntie was all right. She was making a lot 
of parkin, and of course I had to taste it, all new, 
you know. I'm simply stodged.* 

< Don't say " stodged." ' 

* Oh, mother I You won't let us say any- 
thing^ Ethel dismally protested ; and Leonora 
secretly sympathised with the grown woman in 
revolt. 

< Oh I And Aunt Hannah wishes you many 
happy returns. Uncle Meshach came back from 
the Isle of Man last night. He gave me a note 
for you. Here it is.' 

* I can't take it now, my dear. Give it me 
afterwards.' 

* I think Uncle Meshach's a horrid old thing 1 ' 
said Ethel. 

^MydeargirU Why?' 

* Oh 1 I do. I'm glad he's only fether's 
uncle and not ours. I do hate that name. 
Fancy being called Meshach 1 * 

*That isn't uncle's fault, anyhow,' said 
Leonora. 

*You always stick up for him, mother. I 
believe it's because he flatters you, and says you 
look younger than any of us.' Ethel's tone was 
half roguish, half resentful. 
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Leonora gave a short unsteady laugh. She 
knew well that her age was plainly written beneath 
her eyes, at the corners of her mouth, under her 
chin, at the roots of the hair above her ears, and 
in her cold, confident gaze. Youth 1 She would 
have forfeited all her experience, her knowledge, 
and the charm of her maturity, to recover the 
irrecoverable ! She envied the woman by her 
side, and envied her because she was lightsome, 
thoughtless, kittenish, simple, unripe. For a 
brief moment, vainly coveting the ineffable charm 
of EtheFs immaturity, she had a Sharp perception 
of the obscure mutual antipathy which separates 
one generation from the next. As the cob 
rattled into Hillport, that aristocratic and pluto- 
cratic suburb of the town, that haunt of exclusive- 
ness, that retreat of high life and good tone, she 
thought how commonplace, vulgar, and petty was 
the opulent existence within those tree-shaded 
villas, and that she was doomed to droop and die 
there, while her girls, still unfledged, might, if 
they had the sense to use their wings, fly away .... 
Yet at the same time it gratified her to reflect that 
she and hers were in the picture, and conformed to 
the standards ; she enjoyed the admiration which 
the sight of herself and Ethel and the expensive 
cob and cart and accoutrements must arouse in 
the punctilious and stupid breast of Hillport. 
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She was picking flowers for the table from 
the vivid borders of the lawn, when Ethel ran 
into the garden from the drawing-room. Bran, 
the St. Bernard, was loose and investigating the 
turt. 

* Mother, the letter from Uncle Meshach.' 

Leonora took the soiled envelope, and hand- 
ing over the flowers to Ethel, crossed the lawn 
and sat down on the rustic seat, facing the house. 
The dog followed her, and with his great paw 
demanded her attention, but she abruptly 
dismissed him. She thought it curiously char- 
acteristic of Uncle Meshach that he should write 
h^r a letter on her fortieth birthday ; she could 
imagine the uncouth mixture of wit, rude 
candour, and wisdom with which he would greet 
iier ; his was a strange and sinister personality, 
but she knew that he admired her. The note 
was written in Meshach's scraggy and irregular 
hand, in three lines starting close to the top of 
half a sheet of note paper. It ran : * Dear Nora, 
I hear young Twemlow is come back from 
America. You had better see as your John 
looks out for himself.' There was nothing else, 
no signature. 

As she read it, she experienced precisely the 
physical discomfort which those feel who travel 
for the first time in a descending lift. Fifteen 
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quiet years had elapsed since the death of her 
husband*s partner William Twemlow, and a 
quarter of a century since William's wild son, 
Arthur, had run away to America. Yet Uncle 
Meshach*s letter seemed to invest these fer-ofF 
things with a mysterious and disconcerting 
actuality. The misgivings about her husband 
which long practice and continual effort had taught 
her how to keep at bay, suddenly overleapt their 
artificial barriers and swarmed upon her. 

The long garden fix)nt of the dignified 

eighteenth-century house, nearly the last villa 

in Hillport on the road to Oldcastle, was extended 

before her. She had played in that house as a 

child, and as a woman had watched, from its 

windows, the years go by like a procession. 

That house was her domain. Hers was the 

supreme intelligence brooding creatively over it. 

Out of walls and floors and ceilings, out of stairs 

and passages, out of furniture and woven stuffs, 

out oi metal and earthenware, she had made a 

home. From the lawn, in the beautiful sadness 

of the autumn evening, any one might have seen 

and enjoyed the sight of its high French windows, 

its glowing sun-blinds, its faindy-tinted and 

beribboned curtains, its creepers, its glimpses of 

occasional tables, tall vases, and dressing-mirrors. 

But Leonora, as she sat holding the letter in her 
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long white hand, could call up and see the 
interior of every room to the most minute details. 
She, the housemistress, knew her home by heart. 
She had thought it into existence ; and there was 
not a cabinet against a wall, not a rug on a 
floor, not a cushion on a chair, not a knicknack 
on a mantelpiece, not a plate in a rack, but had 
come there by the design of her brain. Without 
possessing much artistic taste, Leonora had an 
extraordinary talent for domestic equipment, 
organisation, and management. She was so 
interested in her home, so exacting in her ideals, 
that she could never reach finality ; the place 
went through a constant succession of improve- 
ments ; its comfort and its attractiveness were 
always on the increase. And the result was so 
striking that her supremacy in the woman's craft 
could not be challenged. All Hillport, including 
her husband, bowed to it. Mrs. Stanway's 
principles, schemes, methods, even her trifling 
dodges, were mentioned with deep respect by the 
ladies of Hillport, who often expressed their 
astonishment that, although the wheels of Mrs. 
Stanway's household revolved with perfect smooth- 
ness, Mrs. Stanway herself appeared never to be 
doing anything. That astonishment was Leonora's 
pride. As her brain marshalled with ease the 
thousand diverse details of the wonderful domestic 
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machine, she could appreciate, better than any 
other woman in HiUport, without vanity and 
without humility, the singular excellence of her 
gifts and of the organism they had perfected. 
And now this creation of hers, this complex 
structure of mellow brick-and-mortar, and fine 
chattels, and nice and luxurious habit, seemed to 
Leonora to tremble at the whisper of an enigmatic 
message from Uncle Meshach. The foreboding 
caused by the letter mingled with the menace ot 
approaching age and with the sadness of the early 
autumn, and confirmed her mood. 

Millicent, her youngest, ran impulsively to 
her in the garden. Millicent was eighteen, and 
the days when she went to school and wore her 
hair in a long plait were still quite fresh in the 
girl's mind. For this reason she was often 
inordinately and aggressively adult. 

* Mamma ! I'm going to have my tea first 
thing. The Burgesses have asked me to play 
tennis. I needn't wait, need I ? It gets dark so 
soon.' As Millicent stood there, ardently per- 
suasive, she forgot that adult persons do not 
stand on one leg or put their fingers in their 
mouths. 

Leonora looked fondly at the sprightly girl, 
vain, self-conscious, and blonde and pretty as a 
doll in her white dress. She recognised all 
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Millicent's faults and short-comings, and yet was 
overcome by the charm of her presence. 

•No, Milly, you must wait.* Throned on 
the rustic seat, inscrutable and tyrannous Leonora, 
a wistful, wayward atom in the universe, laid her 
command upon the other wayward atom ; and she 
thought how strange it was that this should be. 

•But, Ma • 

• Father specially said you must be in for tea. 
You know you have far too much freedom. 
What have you been doing all the afternoon ? ' 

• 1 haven't been doing anything. Ma.* 
Leonora feared for the strict veracity of her 

youngest, but she said nothing, and Milly retired 
full of annoyance against the inconceivable caprices 
ot parents. 

At twenty minutes to seven John Stanway 
entered his large and handsome dining-room, 
having been driven home by David Dain, whose 
residence was close by. Three languorous women 
and the erect and motionless parlourmaid behind 
the door were waiting for him. He went straight 
to his carver's chair, and instantly the women were 
alert, galvanised into vigilant life. Leonora, 
opposite to her husband, began to pour out the 
tea ; the impassive parlourmaid stood consum- 
mately ready to nand the cups ; Ethel and 
Millicent took their seats along one side of the 
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table, with an air of nonchalance which was far 
from sincere ; a chair on the other side remained 
empty. 

• Turn the gas on, Bessie/ said John. Day- 
light had scarcely begun to fail ; but nevertheless 
the man*s tone announced a grievance, that, with 
half-a*dozen women in the house, he the ex- 
hausted breadwinner should have been obliged to 
attend to such a trifle. Bessie sprang to pull the 
chain of the Welsbach tap, and the white and 
silver of the tea-table glittered under the yellow 
light. Every woman looked furtively at John's 
morose countenance. 

Neither dark nor fair, he was a tall man, 
verging towards obesity, and the fulness of his 
figure did not suit his thin, rather handsome face. 
His age was forty-eight. There was a small bald 
spot on the crown of his head. The clipped 
brown beard seemed thick and plenteous, but this 
effect was given by the coarseness of the hairs, 
not by their number ; the moustache was long 
and exiguous. His blue eyes were never still, 
and they always avoided any prolonged encounter 
with other eyes. He was a personable specimen 
of the clever and successful manufacturer. His 
clothes were well cut, the necktie of a discreet 
smartness. His grand&ther had begun life as a 
working potter ; nevertheless John Stanway spoke 
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easily and correctly in a refined variety of the 
broad Five Towns accent ; he could open a door 
for a lady, and was noted for his neatness in 
compliment. 

It was his ambition always to be calm, 
oracular, weighty ; always to be sure of himself ; 
but his temperament was incurably nervous, rest- 
less, and impulsive. He could not be still, he 
could not wait. Instinct drove him to action for 
the sake of action, instinct made him seek con- 
tinually for notice, prominence, comment These 
fundamental appetites had urged him into public 
life — to the Borough Council and the Committee 
of the Wedgwood Institution. He often affected 
to be buried in cogitation upon municipal and 
private business affairs, when in feet his attention 
was disengaged and watchful. Leonora knew 
that this was so to-night. The idea of his 
duplicity took possession of her mind. Deeps 
yawned before her, deeps that swallowed up the 
solid and charming house and the comfortable 
femily existence, as she glanced at that fece at 
once strange and femiliar to her. Ms it all right ? ' 
she kept thinking. ^ Is John all that he seems ? 
I wonder whether he has ever committed murder.' 
Yes, even this absurd thought, which she knew 
to be absurd, crossed her mind. 

* Where's Rose ? ' he demanded suddenly in 
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the depressing silence of the tea-table, as if he 
had just discovered the absence of his second 
daughter. 

'She's been working in her room all day,* 
ssdd Leonora. 

* That's no reason why she should be late for 
tea.' 

At that moment Rose entered. She was very 
tall and pale, her dress was a little dowdy. Like 
her father and Millicent, she carried her head 
forward and had a tendency to look downwards, 
and her spine seemed flaccid. Ethel was beauti- 
ful, or about to be beautiful ; Millicent was 
pretty ; Rose plain. Rose was deficient in style. 
She despised style, and regarded her sisters as 
frivolous ninnies and gadabouts. She was the 
serious member of the family, and for two years 
had been studying for the Matriculation of 
London University. 

* Late again ! ' said her father. ' I shall stop 
all this exam work.' 

Rose said nothing, but looked resentful. 

When the hot dishes had been partaken of, 
Bessie was dismissed, and Leonora waited for the 
bursting of the storm. It was Millicent who 
drew it down. 

* I think I shall go down to Burgesses, after 

c 
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all, mamma. It's quite light/ she said with 
audacious pertness. 

Her father looked at her. 

•What were you doing this afternoon, 
Milly?' 

* I went out for a walk, pa.' 

* Who with ? ' 

* No one.' 

* Didn't I see you on the canal-side with 
young Ryley ? ' 

*Yes, father. He was going back to the 
works after dinner, and he just happened to 
overtake me.' 

Milly and Ethel exchanged a swift glance. 

* Happened to overtake you 1 I saw you as 
I was driving past, over the canal bridge. You 
little thought that I saw you.' 

* Well, fether, I couldn't help him overtaking 
me. Besides ' 

* Besides 1 ' he took her up. * You had your 
hand on his shoulder. How do you explain 
that?' 

Millicent was silent. 

M'mashamedof you, regularly ashamed. . . . 
You with your hand on his shoulder in full sight 
of the works 1 And on your mother's birthday 
too!' 

Leonora involuntarily stirred. For more 
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than twenty years it had been his custom to give 
her a kiss and a ten-pound note before breakfast 
on her birthday, but this year he had so far made 
no mention whatever of the anniversary. 

* I'm going to put my foot down,' he con- 
tinued with grieved majesty. * I don't want to, 
but you force me to it. I'll have no goings-on 
with Fred Ryley. Understand that. And I'll 
have no more idling about. You girls — at least 
you two-^are bone-idle. Ethel shall begin to 
go to the works next Monday. I want a clerk. 
And you, Milly, must take up the housekeeping. 
Mother, you'll see to that.' 

Leonora reflected that whereas Ethel showed 
a marked gift for housekeeping, Milly was 
instinctively averse to everything merely domestic. 
But with her acquired fatalism she accepted the 
ukase. 

*You understand,' said John to his pert 
youngest. 

* Yes, papa.' 

* No more carrying-on with Fred Ryley— or 
any one else.' 

* No, papa.' 

* I've got quite enough to worry me without 
being bothered by you girls.' 

Rose left the table, consciously innocent both 
of sloth and of light behaviour. 

02 
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* What are you going to do now, Rose ? ' 
He could not let her ofF scot-tree. 

* Read my chemistry, father/ 

* You'll do no such thing/ 

' I must, if I'm to pass at Christmas,' she said 
firmly. * It's my weakest subject.' 

* Christmas or no Christmas,' he replied, * I'm 
not going to let you kill yourself. Look at your 
face ! I wonder your mother ' 

* Run into the garden for a while, my dear,' 
said Leonora softly, and the girl moved to obey. 

^Rose,' he called her back sharply as his 
exasperation became fidgetty. * Don't be in such 
a hurry. Open the window — an inch.' 

Ethel and Millicent disappeared after the 
manner of young fox-terriers ; they did not 
visibly depart ; they were there, one looked 
away, they were gone. In the bedroom which 
they shared, the door well locked, they threw oA 
all restraints, conventions, pretences, and dis- 
cussed the world, and their own world, with 
terrible candour. This sacred and untidy apart- 
ment, where many of the habits of childhood still 
lingered, was a retreat, a sanctuary from the law, 
and the fastness had been ingeniously secured 
against surprise by the peculiar position of the 
bedstead in front of the doorway. 
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* Father is a donkey I * said Ethel. 

* And ma never says a word ! ' said Milly. 

^ I could simply have smacked him when he 
brought in mother's birthday/ Ethel continued, 
savagely. 

* So could 1/ 

* Fancy him thinking it*s you. What a lark ! ' 
' Yes. / don't mind,' said Milly. 

* You are a brick, Milly. And I didn't think 
you were, I didn't really.' 

* What a horrid pig you are, Eth ! ' Milly 
protested, and Ethel laughed. 

* Did you give Fred my note all right ? ' 
Ethel demanded. 

* Yes,' answered Milly. * I suppose he's 
coming up to-night ? ' 

* I asked him to.' 

* There'll be a frantic row one day. I'm sure 
there will,' Milly said meditatively, after a pause. 

* Oh 1 there's bound to be ! ' Ethel assented, 
and she added : ' Mother does trust us. Have 
a choc ? ' 

Milly said yes, and Ethel drew a box of 
bonbons from her pocket. 

They seemed to contemplate with a fearful 
joy the probable exposure of that life of flirtations 
and chocolate which ran its secret course side by 
side with the other life of demure propriety 
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acted out for the benefit of the older generation. 
If these innocent and inexperienced souls had 
been accused of leading a double life, they would 
have denied the charge with genuine indignation. 
Nevertheless, driven hj the universal longing, 
and abetted by parental apathy and parental lack 
of imagination, they did lead a double life. They 
chafed bitterly under the code to which they were 
obliged ostensibly to submit. In their moods ot 
revolt, they honestly believed their parents to 
be dull and obstinate creatures who had lost 
the appetite for romance and ecstasy and were 
determined to mortify this appetite in others. 
They desired heaps of money and the free, 
informal companionship of very young men. 
The latter — at the cost of some intrigue and 
subterfuge — they contrived to get. But money 
they could not get. Frequently they said to 
each other with intense earnestness that they 
would do anything for money ; and they repeated 
passionately, * anything.* 

^ Just look at that stuck-up thing ! ' said 
Milly laughing. They stood together at the 
window, and Milly pointed her finger at Rose, 
who was walking conscientiously to and fro 
across the garden in the gathering dusk. 

Ethel rapped on the pane, and the three sisters 
exchanged friendly smiles. 
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* Rosie will never pass her exam, not if she 
lives to be a hundred,' said Ethel. ^And can 
you imagine father making me go to the works ? 
Can you imagine the sense of it ? * 

*He won't let you walk up with Fred at 
nights/ said Milly, * so you needn't think.' 

* And your housekeeping ! ' Ethel exclaimed. 
* What a treat fiither will have at meals ! ' 

* Oh ! I can easily get round mother,' said 
Milly with confidence. * I catCt housekeep, and 
ma knows that perfectly well.' 

*Well, father will forget all about it in a 
week or two, that's one comfort,' Ethel concluded 
the matter. * Are you going down to Burgesses 
to see Harry ? ' she inquired, observing Milly 
put on her hat. 

* Yes,' said Milly. * Cissie said she'd come for 
me if I was late. You'd better stay in and be 
dutiful.' 

* I shall offer to play duets with mother. 
Don't you be long. Let's try that chorus for the 
Operatic before supper.' 

That night, after the girls had kissed them 
and gone to bed, John and Leonora remained 
alone together in the drawing-room. The first 
fire of autumn was burning in the grate, and at 
the other end of the long room dark curtains 
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were drawn across the French window. Shaded 
candles lighted the grand piano, at which Leonora 
was seated, and a single gas jet illuminated the 
region of the hearth, where John, lounging almost 
at full length in a vast chair, read the newspaper ; 
otherwise the room was in shadow. John 
dropped the * Signal,* which slid to the hearthrug 
with a rustle, and turned his head so that he 
could just see the left side of his wife's face and 
her left hand as it moved over the keys of the 
piano. She played with gentle monotony, and 
her playing seemed perfunctory, yet agreeable. 
John watched the glinting of the four rings on 
her left hand, and the slow undulations of the 
drooping lace at her wrist. He moved twice, and 
she knew he was about to speak. 

*I say, Leonora,* he said in a confidential 
tone. 

*Yes, my dear,* she responded, complying 
generously with his appeal for sympathy. She 
continued to play for a moment, but even more 
softly ; and then, as he kept silence, she revolved 
on the piano-stool and looked into his face. 

' What is it ? ' she asked in a caressing voice, 
intensifying her femininity, forgiving him, ex- 
cusing him, thinking and making him think what 
a good fellow he was, despite certain superficial 
faults. • 
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* You knew nothing of this Ryley business, 
did you ? * he murmured. 

* Oh, no. Are you sure there*s anything in 
it ? I don't think there is for an instant.' And 
she did not. Even the placing of Milly's hand 
on Fred Ryley's shoulder in full sight of the 
street, even this she regarded only as the pretty 
indiscretion of a child. ^ Oh ! there's nothing in 
it,' she repeated. 

* Well, there's got to be nothing in it. You 
must keep an eye on 'em. I won't have it.' 

She leaned forward, and, resting her elbows 
on her knees, put her chin in her long hands. 
Her bangles disappeared amid lace. 

* What's the matter with Fred ? ' said she. 
* He's a relation ; and you've said before now 
that he's a good clerk.' 

* He's a decent enough clerk. But he's not 
for our girls.' 

* If it's only money ' she began. 

* Money ! ' John cried. * He'll have money. 
Oh I he'll have money right enough. Look here, 
Nora, I've not told you before, but I'll tell you 
now. Uncle Meshach's altered his will in favour 
of young Ryley.' 

* Oh ! Jack ! ' 

John Stanway stood up, gazing at his wife 
with an aif of martyrised virtue which said : 
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* There ! what do you think of that as a specimen 
of the worries which I keep to myself?' 

She raised her eyebrows with a gesture of 
deep concern. And all the time she was asking 
herself : * Why did Uncle Meshach alter his will ? 
Why did he do that ? He must have had some 
reason.' This question troubled her far more 
than the blow to their expectations. 

John's maternal grandfather had married twice. 
By his first wife he had had one son, Shadrach ; 
and by his second wife two daughters and a son, 
Mary (John's mother), Hannah, and Meshach. 
The last two had never married. Shadrach had 
estranged all his family (except old Ebenezer) by 
marrying beneath him, and Mary had earned 
praise by marrying rather well. These two 
children, by a useful whim of the eccentric old 
man, had received their portions of the patrimony 
on their respective wedding-days. They were* 
both dead. Shadrach, amiable but incompetent, 
had died poor, leaving a daughter, Susan, who 
had repeated, even more reprehensibly, her fether's 
sin of marrying beneath her. She had married a 
working potter, and thus reduced her branch of 
the family to the status from which old Ebenezer 
had originally raised himself Fred Ryley, now 
an orphan, was Susan's only child. As an act of 
charity John Stanway had given Fred Ryley a 
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stool in the office of his manufactory ; but, 
though Fred's mother was John's first cousin, 
John never acknowledged the fact. John argued 
that Fred's mother and Fred's grandfather had 
made fools of themselves, and that the conse- 
quences were irremediable save by Fred's unaided 
effort. Such vicissitudes of blood, and the social 
contrasts resulting therefrom, are common enough 
in the history of families in democratic com- 
munities. 

Old Ebenezer's will left the residue of his 
estate, reckoned at some fifteen thousand pounds, 
to Meshach and Hannah as joint tenants with the 
remainder absolutely to the survivor of them. 
By this arrangement, which suited them excellendy 
since they had always lived together, though 
neither could touch the principal of their joint 
property during their joint lives, the survivor 
had complete freedom to dispose of everything. 
Both Meshach and Hannah had made a will in 
sole favour of John. 

*Yes,* John said again, *he's altered it in 
favour of young Ryley. David Dain told me 
the other day. Uncle told Dain he might tell 
mc' 

*Why has he altered it?' Leonora asked 
aloud at last. 

John shook his head. *Why does Uncle 
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Meshach do anything ? ' He spoke with sarcastic 
irritation. * I suppose he's taken a sudden fancy 
for Susan's child, after ignoring him all these 
years/ 

*And has Aunt Hannah altered her will, too?' 

* No. I'm all right in that quarter.' 

^Then if your Aunt Hannah lives longest, 
you'll still come in for everything, just as if your 
Uncle Meshach hadn't altered his will ? ' 

* Yes. But Aunt Hannah won't live for ever. 
And Uncle Meshach will. And where shall I be 
if she dies first ? ' He went on in a different 
tone. * Of course one of 'em's bound to die soon. 
Uncle's sixty-four if he's a day, and the old lady's 
a year older. And I want money.' 

* Do you. Jack, really ? ' she said. Long ago 
she had suspected it, though John never stinted 
her. Once more the solid house and their com- 
fortable existence seemed to shiver and be en- 
gulfed. 

* By the way, Nora,' he burst out with sudden 
bright animation, * I've been so occupied to-day 
I forgot to wish you many happy returns. And 
here's the usual. I hadn't got it on me this 
morning.' 

He kissed her and gave her a ten-pound 
note. 

* Oh ! thanks. Jack ! ' she said, glancing at 
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the note with a factitious curiosity to hide her 
embarrassment. 

* You're good-looking enough yet ! ' he ex- 
claimed as he gazed at hen 

* He wants something out ot me. He wants 
something out of me/ she thought as she gave 
him a smile for his compliment. And this idea 
that he wanted something, that circumstances 
should have forced him into the position of an 
applicant, distressed her. She grieved for him. 
She saw all his good qualities — his energy, vitality, 
cleverness, facile kindliness, his large masculinity. 
It seemed to her, as she gazed up at him from 
the music-stool in the shaded solitude or the 
drawing-room, that she was very intimate with 
him, and very dependent on him ; and she 
wished him to be always flamboyant, imposing, 
and successful. 

* If you are at all hard up. Jack ' She 

made as if to reject the note. 

* Oh ! get out ! ' he laughed. * It's not a ten- 
ner that I'm short of. I tell you what you can 
do,' he went on quickly and lightly. ^ I was think- 
ing of raising a bit temporarily on this house. 
Five hundred, say. You wouldn't mind, would 
you ? * 

The house was her own property, inherited 
fix^m an aunt. John's suggestion came as a 
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shock to her. To mortgage her house : this was 
what he wanted ! 

* Oh yes, certainly, if you like,' she acquiesced 
quietly. * But I thought — I thought business 
was so good just now, and ' 

*So it is,' he stopped her with a hint of 
annoyance. M'm short of capital. Always have 
been.' 

* I see,' she said, not seeing. * Well, do what 
you like.' 

* Right, my girl. Now — roost ! ' He ex- 
tinguished the gas over the mantelpiece. 

The familiar vulgarity of some of his phrases 
always vexed her, and * roost ' was one of these 
phrases. In a flash he fell from a creature en- 
gagingly masculine to the use-worn daily sharer 
of her monotonous existence. 

^Have you heard about Arthur Twemlow 
coming over ? ' she demanded, half vindictively, 
as he was preparing to blow out the last candle 
on the piano. He stopped. 

' Who's Arthur Twemlow ? ' 

*Mr. Twemlow's son, of course,' she said. 
' From America.' 

* Oh ! Him ! Coming over, did you say ? 
I wonder what he looks like. Who told you ? ' 

^ Uncle Meshach. And he said I was to say 
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you were to look out for yourself when Arthur 
Twemlow came. I don't know what he meant. 
One of his jokes, I expect.' She tried to laugh. 

John looked at her, and then looked away, 
and immediately blew out the last candle. But 
she had seen him turn pale at what Uncle 
Meshach had said. Or was that pallor merely 
the effect on his face of raising the coloured 
candle-shade as he extinguished the candle ? She 
could not be sure. 

^ Uncle Meshach ought to be in the lunatic 
asylum, I think,' John's voice came majestically 
out of the gloom as they groped towards the 
door. 

* We shall have to be polite to Arthur Twem- 
low, when he comes, if he is coming,' said John 
after they had gone upstairs. ^ I understand he's 
quite a reformed character.' 

Because she fancied she had noticed that the 
window at the end of the corridor was open, she 
came out of the bedroom a few minutes later, 
and traversed the dark corridor to satisfy herself, 
and found the window wide open. The night 
was cloudy and warm, and a breeze moved among 
the foliage of the garden. In the mysterious 
diffused light she could distinguish the forms of 
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the poplar trees. Suddenly the bushes im- 
mediately beneath her were disturbed as though 
by some animal. 

* Good night, Ethel.' 

* Good night, Fred.' 

She shook with violent agitation as the amaz- 
ing adieu from the garden was answered from 
the direction of her daughter's window. But the 
secondary effect of those words, so simply and 
affectionately whispered in the darkness, was to 
bring a tear to her eye. As the mother compre- 
hended the whole staggering situation, the woman 
envied Ethel for her youth, her naughty inno- 
cence, her romance, her incredibly foolish audacity 
in thus risking the disaster of parental wrath. 
Leonora heard cautious footsteps on the gravel, 
and the slow closing of a window. * My life is 
over ! ' she said to herself. * And hers beginning. 
And to think that this afternoon I called her a 
schoolgirl ! What romance have I had in my 
life?' 

She put her head out of the window. There 
was no movement now, but above her a radiance 
streaming from Rose's dormer showed that the 
serious girl of the family, defying commands, 
plodded obstinately at her chemistry. As Leonora 
thought of Rose's ambition, and Ethel's clandes- 
tine romance, and little MiUicent's complicity in 
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that romance, and John's sinister secrets, and her 
own inefFectual repining — as she thought of these 
five antagonistic preoccupied souls and their 
different aflfairs, the pathos and the complexity 
of human things surged over her andjoverwhelmed 
her. 
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CHAPTER II 

MESHACH AND HANNAH 

The little old bachelor and spinster were resting 
after dinner in the back-parlour of their house 
near the top of Church Street. In that abode 
they had watched generations pass and manners 
change, as one list hearthrug succeeded another 
in the back-parlour. Meshach had been born in 
the front bedroom, and he meant to die there ; 
Hannah had also been born in the front bedroom, 
but it was through the window of the back bed- 
room that the housewife's soul would rejoin the 
infinite. The house, which Meshach's grand- 
father, first of his line to emerge from the grey 
mass of the proletariat, had ruined himself to 
build, was a six-roomed dwelling of honest work- 
manship in red brick and tile, with a beautiful 
pillared doorway and fanlight in the antique taste. 
It had cost two hundred pounds, and was the 
monument of a life's ambition. Mortgaged by 
its hard-pressed creator, and then sold by order 
of the mortgagee, it had ultimately been bought 
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again in triumph by Meshach's father, who made 
thirty thousand pounds out of pots without 
getting too big for it, and left it unspoilt to 
Meshach and Hannah. Only one alteration had 
ever been made in it, and that, completed on 
Meshach's fiftieth birthday, admirably exemplified 
his temperament. Because he liked to observe 
the traffic in Church Street, and liked equally to 
sit in the back-parlour near the hob, he had, with 
an oriental grandeur of self-indulgence, removed 
the dividing wall between the front and the back 
parlours and substituted a glass partition : so 
that he could simultaneously warm the fire and 
keep an eye on the street. The town said that 
no one but Meshach could have hit on such a 
scheme, or would have carried it out with such 
an object : it crowned his reputation. 

John Stanway's maternal uncle was one of 
those individuals whose character, at once strong, 
^otistic, and peculiar, so forcibly impresses the 
community that by contrast ordinary persons seem 
to be without character ; such men are therefore 
called, distinctively, ^ characters ' ; and it is a 
matter of common experience that, whether 
through the unconscious prescience of parents 
or through that felicitous sense of propriety 
which often guides the hazards of destiny, they 
usually bear names to match their qualities. 

D2 
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Meshach Myatt ! Meshach Myatt ! What 
piquant curious syllables to roll glibly off the 
tongue, and to repeat for the pleasure of repeti- 
tion ! And what a vision of Meshach their utter- 
ance conjured up ! At sixty-four, stereotyped by 
age, fixed and confirmed in singularity, Meshach's 
figure answered better than ever to his name. 
He was slight of bone and spare in flesh, with a 
hardly perceptible stoop. He had a red, seamed 
face. Under the small, pale blue eyes, genial and 
yet frigid, there showed a thick, raw, red selvedge 
of skin, and below that the skin was loose and 
baggy ; the wrinkled eyelids, instead of being 
shaped to the pupil, came down flat and perpen- 
dicular. His nose and chin were witch-like, the 
nostrils large and elastic ; the lips, drawn tight to- 
gether, curved downwards, indifferently captious ; 
a short white beard grew sparsely on the chin ; 
the skin of the narrow neck was fantastically drawn 
and creased. His limbs were thin, the knees 
and elbows sharpened to a fine point ; the hands 
very long, with blue, corded veins. As a rule 
his clothes were a distressing combination of black 
and dark blue ; either the coat, the waistcoat, or 
the trousers would be black, the rest blue ; the 
trousers had the old-fashioned flap-pockets, like 
a sailor's, with a complex apparatus of buttons. 
He wore loose white cuffs that were continually 
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slipping down the wris^ a starrhed dkker, a 
collar of too lenient Bcmre, and a black nedcdc 
with a ^ made ' bow dtat was fesTmcd bjr means of 
a button and button-hcJe under the chin to the 
right ; twenty times a daj Mesfaach had to secure 
this precarious cravat. Lastly, the top and bottom 
buttons of his waistcoat were invariaUy loose. 

He was of diat small and londj minority of 
men who never know ambition, ardour, zead, 
yearning, tears ; irfiose convenient desrcs are 
capable of immediate satisfaction ; of whom it 
may be said dut they purdiase a second-rate 
happiness cheap at the price of an inaqncity for 
deep feeling. In his sev enth decade, Meshacfa 
Myatt could look back with calm satisfirtion at a 
career of uninterrupted nonchalance and idleness. 
The favourite of a stem fiuher and c£ £ite, he 
had never done a hard day's work in his life. 
When he and Hannah came into their inherit- 
ance, he realised everything except the house and 
invested the proceeds in Consols. With a roof^ 
four hundred a year from the British Empire, a 
tame capable sister, and notoriously good health, 
he took final leave of care at the age of thirty-two. 
He wanted no more than he had. Leisure was 
his chief luxury ; he watched life between meals, 
and had time to think about what he saw. 
Being gifted with a vigorous and original mind 
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that by instinct held formulas in defiance, he soon 
developed a philosophy of his own ; and his 
reputation as a * character ' sprang from the first 
difllident, wayward expressions of this philosophy. 
Perceiving that the town not unadmiringly 
deemed him odd, he cultivated oddity. Perceiv- 
ing also that it was sometimes astonished at the 
extent of his information about hidden aflairs, 
he cultivated mystery, the knowledge of other 
people's business, and the trick of unexpected 
appearances. At forty his fame was assured ; 
at fifty he was an institution ; at sixty an oracle. 

* Meshach's a mixture,* ran the local phrase ; 
but in this mixture there was a less tedious 
posturing and a more massive intellect than 
usually go to the achievement of a provincial 
renown such as Meshach's. The man's externals 
were deceptive, for he looked like a local curiosity 
who might never have been out of Bursley. 
Meshach, however, travelled sometimes in the 
British Isles, and thereby kept his ideas from con- 
gealing. And those who had met him in trains 
and hotels knew that porters, waiters, and drivers 
did not mistake his shrewdness for that of a 
simpleton determined not to be robbed ; that he 
wanted the right things and had the art to get 
them ; in short, that he was an expert in travel. 
Like many old provincial bachelors, while frugal 
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at home he could be profuse abroad, exercising 
the luxurious freedom of the bachelor. In the 
course of years it grew slowly upon his fellow 
pew-holders at the big Sytch Chapel that he was 
worldly-minded and possibly contemptuous of 
their codes ; some, who made a specialty of 
smelling rats, accused him of gaiety. 

* You'd happen better get something extra for 
tea, sister,' said Meshach, rousing himself. 

* Why, brother ?' demanded Hannah. 

^ Some sausage, happen,' Meshach proceeded. 

* Is any one coming ? ' she asked. 

•Or a bit of fish,' said Meshach, gazing 
meditatively at the fire. 

Hannah rose and interrogated his face. 
*You ought to have told me before, brother. 
It's past three now, and Saturday afternoon too 1 ' 
So saying, she hurried anxiously into the kitchen 
and told the servant to put her hat on. 

*Who is it that's coming, brother?' she 
inquired later, with timid, ravenous curiosity. 

* I see you'll have it out of me,' said Meshach, 
who gave up mysteries as a miser parts with gold. 
• It's Arthur Twemlow from New York ; and let 
that stop your mouth.' 

Thus, with the utterance of this name in 
the prim, archaic, stufily little back-parlour, 
Meshach raised the curtain on the last act of a 
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drama which had slumbered for fifteen years, 
since the death of William Twemlow, and which 
the principal actors in it had long thought to be 
concluded or suppressed. 

The whole matter could be traced back, 
through a series of situations which had developed 
one out of another, to the character of old 
Twemlow ; but the final romantic solution was 
only rendered possible by the peculiarities ot 
Meshach Myatt William Twemlow had been 
one of those men in whom an unbridled appetite 
for virtue becomes a vice. He loved God with 
such virulence that he killed his wife, drove his 
daughter into a fatuous marriage, and quarrelled 
irrevocably with his son. The too sensitive wife 
died for lack of joy ; Alice escaped to Australia 
with a parson who never accomplished anything 
but a large family ; and Arthur, at the age of 
seventeen, precociously cursed his father and 
sought in America a land where there were fewer 
commandments. Then old Twemlow told his 
junior partner, John Stanway, that the ways of 
Providence were past finding out Stanway 
sympathised with him, partly from motives of 
diplomacy, and partly from a genuine misunder- 
standing of the case ; for Twemlow, mild, earnest, 
and a generous supporter of charities, was much 
respected in the town, and his lonely predicament 
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excited compassion ; most people looked upon 
young Arthur as a godless and heartless vagabond. 
Alice's husband was a fool, impulsive and 
vain ; and, despite introductions, no congregation 
in Australia could be persuaded to listen to his 
version of the gospel ; Alice gave birth to more 
children than bad sermons could keep alive, and 
soon the old man at Bursley was regularly sending 
remittances to her. Twemlow desired fervently 
to do his duty, and moreover the estrangement 
from his son increased his satisfaction in dealing 
handsomely with his daughter ; the son would 
doubtless learn from the daughter how much he 
had lost by his impiety. Seven years elapsed so, 
and then the parson gave up his holy calling and 
became a tea-blender in Brisbane. Twemlow 
was shocked at this defection, which seemed to 
him sacrilegious, and a chance phrase in a letter 
of Alice's requesting capital for the new venture — 
a too assured demand, an insufficient gratitude 
for past benefits, Alice never quite knew what — 
brought about a second breach in the Twemlow 
family. The paternal purse was closed, and 
perhaps not too early, for the improvidence of 
the tea-blender and Alice's fecundity were a gulf 
whose depth no munificence could have plumbed. 
Again John Stanway sympathised with the now 
enfeebled old man. John advised him to retire, 
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and Twemlow decided to do so, receiving one- 
third of the net profits of the partnership business 
during life. In two years he was bedridden and 
the miserable victim of a housekeeper ; but, though 
both Alice and Arthur attempted reconciliation, 
some fine point of conscience obliged him to ignore 
their overtures. John Stanway, his last remain- 
ing friend, called often and chatted about business, 
which he lamented was far from being what it 
ought to be. Twemlow*s death was hastened by 
a fire at the works ; it happened that he could 
see the flames from his bedroom window ; he 
survived the spectacle five days. Before entering 
into his reward, the great pietist wrote letters of 
forgiveness to Alice and Arthur, and made a will, 
of which John Stanway was sole executor, in 
favour of Alice. The town expressed surprise 
when it learnt that the estate was sworn at less 
than a thousand pounds, for the dead man's 
share in the profits of Twemlow & Stanway was 
no secret, and Stanway had been living in splen- 
dour at Hillport for several years. John, when 
questioned by gossips, referred sadly to Alice's 
husband and to the depredations of housekeepers. 
In this manner the name and memory of the 
Twemlows were apparently extinguished in 
Bursley. 

But Meshach Myatt had witnessed the fire 
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at the works ; he had even remained by the canal 
side all through that illximinated night ; and an 
adventure had occurred to him such as occurs 
only to the Meshach Myatts of this world. The 
fire was threatening the office, and Meshach saw 
his nephew John running to a place of refuge 
with a drawer snatched out of an American desk ; 
the drawer was loaded with papers and books, and 
as John ran a small book fell unheeded to the 
ground. Meshach cried out to John that he had 
dropped something, but in the excitement and 
confusion of the fire his rather high-pitched voice 
was not heard. He left the book lying where it 
fell ; half-an-hour afterwards he saw it again, 
picked it up, and put it in his pocket. It con- 
tained some interesting informal private memo- 
randa of the annual profits of the firm. Now 
Meshach did not return the book to its owner. 
He argued that John deserved to suffer for his 
carelessness in losing it, that John ought to have 
heard his call, and that anyhow John would 
surely inquire for it and might then be allowed 
to receive it with a few remarks upon the need of 
a calm demeanour at fires ; but John never did 
inquire for it. 

When William Twemlow's will was proved 
a few weeks later, Meshach Myatt made no 
comment whatever. From time to time he heard 
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news of Arthur Twemlow : that he had set up in 
New York as an earthenware and gkssware factor, 
that he was doing well, that he was doing 
extremely well, that his buyer had come over to 
visit the more aristocratic manufactories at Knype 
and Cauldon, that some one from Bursley had met 
Arthur at the Leipzig Easter Fair and reported 
him stout, taciturn, and Americanised. Then, 
one morning in Lord Street, Liverpool, fifteen 
years after the death of old Twemlow and the 
misappropriation of the little book, Meshach 
encountered Arthur Twemlow himself ; Meshach 
was returning from his autumn holiday in the 
Isle of Man, and Arthur had just landed from 
the *Servia.* The two men were mutually 
impressed by each other's skill in nicely con- 
ducting an interview which ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred would have botched ; for they 
had last met as boy of seventeen and man of 
forty. They lunched richly at the Adelphi, and 
gave news for news. Arthur's buyer, it seemed, 
^ was dead, and after a day or two in London 
Arthur was coming to the Five Towns to buy a 
little in person. Meshach inquired about Alice 
in Australia, and was told that things were in a 
specially bad way with the tea-blender. He said 
that you couldn't cure a fool, and remarked 
casually upon the smallness of the amount left by 
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old Twemlow. Arthur, unaware that Meshach 
Myatt was raising up an idea which for fifteen 
years had been buried but never forgotten in his 
mind, answered with nonchalance that the amount 
certainly was rather small. Arthur added that in 
his dying letter of forgiveness to Alice the old 
man had stated that his income from the works 
during the last years of his life had been less than 
two hundred per annum. Meshach worked his 
shut thin lips up and down and then began to 
discuss other matters. But as they parted at 
Lime Street Station the observer of life said to 
Arthur with presaging calm : * You'll be i* th' 
Five Towns at the end of the week. Come and 
have a cup o* tea with me and Hannah on 
Saturday afternoon. The old spot, you know it, 
top of Church Street. IVe something to show 
you as *11 interest you.' There was a pause and 
an interchange of glances. * Right 1 ' said Arthur 
Twemlow. * Thank you I Til be there at a 
quarter after four or thereabouts.' * It's like as 
if what must be ! ' Meshach murmured to himself 
with almost sad resignation, in the enigmatic 
idiom of the Five Towns. But he was highly 
pleased that he, the first of all the townsfolk, 
should have seen Arthur Twemlow after twenty- 
five years' absence. 

When Hannah, in silk, met the most interest- 
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ing and disconcerting American stranger in the 
lobby, the sound and the smell of Bursley sausage 
frizzling in the kitchen added a warm finish to 
her confused welcome. She remembered him 
perfectly. * Eh I Mr. Arthur,* she said, * I re- 
member you that well. . . .' And that was all she 
could say, except : * Now take off your overcoat 
and do make yourself at home, Mr. Arthur.* 

^ I guess I know yoUy said Twemlow, touched 
by the girlish shyness, the primeval innocence, 
and the passionate hospitality of the little grey- 
haired thing. 

As he took off his glossy blue overcoat and 
hung it up he seemed to fill the narrow lobby 
with his large frame and his quiet but penetrating 
attractive American accent. He probably weighed 
fourteen stone, but the elegance of his suit and 
his boots, the clean-shaven chin, the fineness of 
the lines of the nose, and the alert eyes set back 
under the temples, redeemed him from grossness. 
He looked under rather than over forty ; his 
brown hair was beginning to recede from the 
forehead, but the heavy moustache, which entirely 
hid his mouth and was austerely trimmed at the 
sides, might have aroused the envy of a colonel 
of hussars. 

* Come in, wut,' ^ cried Meshach impatiently 
* ^Ttf/ - wilt 
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from the hob, *come in and let's be pecking 
a bit/ and as Arthur and Hannah entered 
the parlour, he added : ^ She's gotten sausages 
for you. She would get 'em, though I told 
her jrou'd take us as you found us. I told 
her that. But women — well, you know what 
they are ! ' 

^ Eh, Meshach, Meshach I ' the old damsel 
protested sadly, and escaped into the kitchen. 

And when Meshach insisted that the guest 
should serve out the sausages, and Hannah, 
passing his tea, said it was a shame to trouble 
him, Twemlow slipped suddenly back into the 
old life and ways and ideas. This existence, 
which he thought he had utterly forgotten, re- 
turned again and triumphed for a time over all 
the experiences of his manhood ; it alone seemed 
real, honest, defensible. Sensations of his long 
and restless career in New York flashed through 
his mind as he impaled Hannah's sausages in the 
curious parlour — the hysteric industry of his 
girl-typist, the continuous hot-water service in 
the bedroom of his glittering apartment at the 
Concord House, youthful nights at Coster and 
Bial's music-hall, an insanely extravagant dinner 
at Sherry's on his thirtieth birthday, a difficulty 
once with an emissary of Pinkerton, the incred- 
ible plague of flies in summer. And during all 
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those racing years of clangour and success in 
New York, the life of Bursley, self-sufficient 
and self-contained, had preserved its monotonous 
and slow stolidity. Bursley had become a 
museum to him ; he entered it as he might have 
entered the Middle Ages, and was astonished to 
find that beautiful which once he had deemed 
sordid and commonplace. Some of the streets 
seemed like a monument of the past, a picturesque 
survival ; the crate-floats, drawn by swift shaggy 
ponies and driven by men who balanced them- 
selves erect on two thin boards while flying round 
corners, struck him as the quaintest thing in the 
world. 

^And what's going on nowadays in old 
Bosley, Miss Myatt ? ' he asked expansively, try- 
ing to drop his American accent and use the 
dialect. 

^ £h, bless us ! *- exclaimed Hannah, startled. 
^ Nothing ever happens here, Mr. Arthur.* 

He felt that nothing did happen there. 

^Same here as elsewhere,' said Meshach. 
* People living, and getting childer to worry 'em, 
and dying. Nothing'U cure 'em of it seemingly. 
Is there anjrthing different to that in New York ? 
Or can they do without cemeteries ? ' 

Twemlow laughed, and again he had the 
illusion of having come back to reality after a 
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long, hurried dream. * Nothing seems to have 
changed here,' he remarked idly. 

* Nothing changed ! ' said Meshach. * Nay, 
nay 1 We're up in the world. We've got the 
steam-<ar. And we've got public baths. We 
wash oursen nowadays. And there's talk of a 
park, and a pond with a duck on it. We're 
moving with the times, my lad, and so's the rates.' 

It gave him pleasure to be called * my lad ' by 
old Meshach. It was piquant to him that the 
first earthenware factor in New York, the Jupiter 
of a Fourteenth Street office, should be addressed 
as a stripling. * And where is the park to be ? ' 
he suavely inquired. 

*Up by the railway station, opposite your 
father's old works as was — it's a row of villas 
now.' 

* Well,' said Twemlow. * That sounds pretty 
nice. I believe I'll get you to come around with 
me and show off the sights. Say I ' he added 
suddenly, *do you remember being on that 
works one day when my poor father was on to 
me like half a hundred of bricks^ and you said, 
« The boy's all right, Mr. Twemlow " .? I've 
never forgotten that. I've thought of it scores 
of times.' 

* Nay I ' Meshach answered carelessly, * I 
remember nothing o' that.' " 
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Twemlow was dashed by this oblivion. It 
was his memory of the minute incident which 
more than anything else had encouraged him to 
respond so cordially to Meshach's advances in 
Liverpool ; for he was by no means facile in 
social intercourse. And Meshach had rudely 
forgotten the affecting scene 1 He felt dimin- 
ished, and saw in the old bachelor a personifica- 
tion of the blunt independent spirit of the Five 
Towns. 

*Milly's late to-day,' said Hannah to her 
brother, timorously breaking the silence which 
ensued. 

* Milly ? * questioned Twemlow. 

* Millicent her proper name is,* Hannah said 
quickly, * but we call her Milly. My nephew's 
youngest.' 

* Yes, of course,' Twemlow commented, when 
the Myatt family-tree had been sketched for him 
by the united effort of brother and sister, *I 
recollect now you told me in Liverpool that Mr. 
Stanway was married. Who did he marry ? ' 

Meshach Myatt pushed back his chair and 
stood up. *John catched on to Knight's 
daughter, the doctor at Turnhill,' he said, reach- 
ing to a cigar-cabinet on the sideboard. *Best 
thing he ever did in his life. John's among the 
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better end of folk now. People said it were a 
come-down for her, but Leonora isn't the sort 
that comes down. She's got blood in her. 
That I ' He snapped his fingers. * She's a good 
bred 'un. Old Knight's father came from up 
York way. Ah ! She's a cut above Twemlow & 
Stanway, is Leonora.' 

Twemlow smiled at this persistence of respect 
for caste. 

* Have a weed,* said Meshach, offering him a 
cigar. * You'll find it all right ; it's a J. S. 
Murias. Yes,' he resumed, * maybe you don't 
remember old Knight's sister as had that far 
house up at Hillport ? When she died she left 
it to Leonora, and they've lived there this dozen 
year and more.' 

* Well, I guess she's got a handsome name to 
her,' Twemlow remarked perfunctorily, rising 
and leaving Hannah alone at the table. 

*And she's the handsomest woman in the 
Five Towns : that I do know,' said Meshach as, 
in the grand manner of a connoisseur, he lighted 
his cigar. * And her was forty, day afore yester- 
day,' he added with caustic emphasis. 

* Meshach ! * cried Hannah, * for shame of 
yourself ! ' Then she turned to Twemlow smil- 
ing and blushing a litde. * Oughtn't he ? Eh, 
but Mrs. John's a great favourite of my brother's. 

E2 
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And Tm sure her girls are very good and atten- 
tive. Not a day but one or another of them calls 
to see me, not a day. Eh, if they missed a day 
I should think the world was coming to an end. 
And I'm expecting Milly to-day. What's made 
the dear child so late ' 

* I will say this for John,' asserted Meshach, 
as though the little housewife had not been 
speaking, * I will say this for John,' he repeated, 
settling himself by the hob. * He knew how to 
pick up a d d fine woman.' 

* Meshach I ' Hannah expostulated agsun. 
Something in the excellence of Meshach's 

cigars, in his way of calling a woman fine, in the 
dry, aloof masculinity of his attitude towards 
Hannah, gave Twenilow to reflect that in the 
fundamental deeps of experience New York was 
perhaps not so far ahead of the old Five Towns 
after all. 

There was a fluttering in the lobby, and 
Millicent ran into the parlour, hurriedly, negli- 
gently. 

* I can't stay a minute, auntie,' the vivacious 
girl burst out in the unmistakable accents of 
condescending pertness, and then she caught 
sight of the well-dressed, good-looking man in 
the corner, and her bearing changed as though 
by a conjuring trick. She flushed sensitively, 
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stroked her blue serge frock, composed her 
immature features to the mask of the finished 
kdy paying a call, and summoned every faculty 
to aid her in looking her best. ' So this chit is 
the daughter of our admired Leonora,' thought 
Twcmlow. 

*I suppose you don't remember old Mr. 
Twemlow, my dear ? ' said Hannah after she had 
proudly introduced her niece. 

* Oh, auntie ! how silly you are ! Of course 
I remember him quite well. I really can't stay, 
auntie.' 

* You'll stay and drink this cup of tea with 
me,' Hannah insisted firmly, and Milly was 
obliged to submit. It was not often that the old 
lady exercised authority ; but on that afternoon 
the famous New York visitor was just as much 
an audience for Hannah as for Hannah's great- 
niece. 

Twemlow could think of nothing to say to 
this pretty pouting creature who had rushed in 
from a later world and dissipated the atmosphere 
of mediasvalism, and so he addressed himself to 
Meshach upon the eternal subject of the staple 
trade. The women at the table talked quietly 
but self-consciously, and Twemlow saw Milly 
forced to taste parkin after three refiisals. Even 
while still masticating the viscid unripe parkin. 
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Milly rose to depart. She bent down and duti- 
fully grazed with her lips the cheek of the parkin- 
maker. * Good-bye, auntie ; good-bye, uncle.' 
And in an elegant, mincing tone, *Good after- 
noon, Mr. Twemlow.* 

* I suppose youVe just got to be on time at 
the next place ? * he said quizzically, smiling at 
her vivid youth in spite of himself. * Something 
very important ? ' 

*Oh, very important I' she laughed archly, 
reddening, and then was gone ; and Aunt 
Hannah followed her to the door. 

* What th' old folks lose,' murmured Meshach, 
apparently to the fire, as he put his half-consumed 
cigar into a meerschaum holder, *goes to the 
profit of young Burgess, as is waiting outside the 
Bank at top o' th' Square.' 

*I see,' said Twemlow, and thought primly 
that in his day such laxities were not permitted. 

Hannah and the servant cleared the tea-table, 
and the two men were left alone, each silently 
reducing an J. S. Murias to ashes. Meshach 
seemed to grow smaller in his padded chair by 
the hob, to become torpid, and to lose that keen 
sense of his own astuteness which alone gave zest 
to his life. Arthur stared out of the window at 
the confined backyard. The autumn dusk 
thickened. 
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Suddenly Meshach sprang up and lighted the 
gas, and as he adjusted the height of the flame, 
he remarked casually : ^ So your sister Alice is as 
poorly ofFas ever ? ' 

Twemlow assented with a nod. * By the way,* 
he said, * you told me on Wednesday you had 
something interesting to show me.' 

Meshach made no answer, but picked up the 
poker and struck several times a large pewter 
platter on the mantelpiece. 

* Do you want anything, brother ? * said 
Hannah, hastening into the room. 

* Gfo up into my bedroom, sister, and in the 
left-hand pigeon-hole in the bureau you'll see a 
little flat tissue-paper parcel. Bring it me. It's 
marked J.S.' 

* Yes, brother,' and she departed. 

' You said as your father had told your sister 
as he never got no more than two hundred a year 
from th' partnership after he retired.' 

*Yes,' Twemlow replied. * That's what she 
wrote me. In fact she sent me the old chap's 
letter to read. So I reckoned it cost him most all 
he got to live.' 

* Well,' the old man said, and Hannah re- 
turned with the parcel, which he carefulUy 
unwrapped. * That'll do, sister.' Hannah dis- 
appeared. ^ Sithee I ' He mysteriously drew 
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Arthur's attention to a little green book whose 
cover still showed traces of mud and water. 

* And what's this ? * Twemlow asked with 
assumed lightness. 

Meshach gave him the history of his adven- 
ture at the fire, and then laboriously displayed 
and expounded the contents of the book, peering 
into the yellow pages through the steel-rimmed 
spectacles which he had put on for the purpose. 

* And youVe kept it all this time ? * said 
Twemlow. 

* IVe kept it,* answered the old man grimly, 
and Twemlow felt that that was precisely 
what Meshach Myatt might have been expected 
to do. 

* See,* said Meshach, and their heads were 
close together, * that's the year before your father's 
death— eight hundred and ninety-two pounds. 
And year afore that— one thousand two hundred 
and seven pounds. And year afore that — bless 
us 1 Have I turned o'er two pages at once ? ' 
And so he continued. 

Twemlow's heart began to beat heavily as 
Meshach's eyes met his. He seemed to see his 
father as a pathetic cheated simpleton, and to hear 
the innumerable children of his sister crying for 
food ; he remembered that in the old Bursley 
days he had always distrusted John Stanway, that 
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conceited fussy imposing young man of twenty- 
two whom his father had taken into partnership 
and utterly believed in. He forgot that he had 
hated his father, and his mind was obsessed by a 
sentimental and pure passion for justice. 

* Say I Mr. Myatt/ he exclaimed with sudden 
grufFness, *do you suggest that John Stanway 
didn't do my father right ? ' 

* My lad, Tm doing no suggesting. . . . You 
can keep the book if you've a mind to. I've said 
nothing to no one, and if I had not met you in 
Liverpool, and you hadn't told me that your 
sister was poorly off again, happen I should ha' 
been mum to my grave. But that's how things 
turn out.' 

*He's your own nephew, you know,' said 
Twemlow. 

* Ay ! ' said the old man, * I know that. What 
by that .? Fair's feir.' 

Meshach's tone, frigidly jocular, almost 
frightened the American. 

* According to you,' said he, determined to 
put the thing into words, * your nephew robbed 
my father each year of sums varying from one to 
three hundred pounds — ^that's what it comes to.' 

* Nay, not according to me — according to that 
book, and what your fiither told your sister Alice,' 
Meshach corrected. 
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* But why should he do it ? That's what 1 
want to know/ 

* Look here/ said Meshach quietly, resuming 
his chair. ^ John's as good a man of business as 
you'd meet in a day's march. But never sin' he 
handled money could he keep ofF stocks and 
shares. He speculates, always has, always will. 
And now you know it — and 'tisn't everybody as 
does, either.' 

* Then you think ' 

*Nay, my lad, I don't,' said Meshach 
curtly. 

« But what ought I to do ? ' 

Meshach cackled in laughter. ^Ask your 
sister Alice,' he replied, * it's her as is interested, 
not you. You aren't in the will.* 

*But I don't want to ruin John Stanway,' 
Twemlow protested. 

* Ruin John 1 ' Meshach exclaimed, cackling 
again. * Not you 1 We mun have no scandals 
in th' family. But you can go and see him, 
quiet-like, I reckon. Dost think as John 'U be 
stuck fast for six or seven hundred, or eight 
hundred ? Not John I And happen a bit of 
money '11 come in handy to th' old parson tea- 
blender, by all accounts.' 

* Suppose my father — made some mistake — 
forgot ? ' 
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*Ayl' said Meshach calmly. * Suppose he 
did. And suppose he didna*/ 

' I believe I'll go and talk to Stanway,' ssud 
Twemlow, putting the book in his pocket. * Let 
me see. The works is down at Shawport ? * 

* On th' cut,' ^ said Meshach. 

^ I can say Alice had asked me to look at the 
accounts. Oh 1 Perhaps I can straighten it out 

neat ' He spoke cheerfully, then stopped. 

* But it s fifteen years ago ! * 

* Fifteen ! * said Meshach with gravity. 

* Tm d d if I can make you out I ' 

thought Twemlow as he walked along King 
Street towards the steam-tram for Knype, where 
he was staying at the Five Towns Hotel. 
Hannah had sped him, with blushings, and 
rustlings of silk, fi-om Meshach's door. M'm 

d d if I can make you out, Meshach.' He 

said it aloud. And yet, so complex and self- 
contradictory is the mind's action under certain 
circumstances, he could make out Meshach 
perfectly well ; he could discern clearly that 
Meshach had been actuated partly by the love of 
chicane, partly by a quasi-infantile curiosity to 
see what he should see, and partly by an almost 
biblical sense of justice, a sense blind, callous, 
cruel. 

^ Cut a canal 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CALL 

It was the Trust Anniversary at the Sytch 
Chapel, and two sermons were to be delivered 
by the Reverend Dr, Simon Quain ; during 
fifteen years none but he had preached the Trust 
sermons. Even in the morning, when pillars of 
the church were often disinclined to assume the 
attitude proper to pillars, the fane was almost 
crowded. For it was impossible to ignore the 
Docton He was an expert geologist, a renowned 
lecturer, the friend of men of science and some- 
times their foe, a contributor to the ^ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,' and the author of a book of travel. 
He did not belong to the school of divines who 
annihilated Huxley by asking him, from the 
pulpit, to tell them, if protoplasm was the origin 
of all life, what was the origin of protoplasm. 
Dr. Quain was a man of genuine attainments, 
at which the highest criticism could not sneer ; 
and when he visited Bursley the facile agnostics 
of the town, the young and experienced who 
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knew more than their elders, were forced to take 
cover. Dn Quain, whose learning exceeded even 
theirs— ^so the elders sarcastically ventured to 
surmise — ^was not ashamed to believe in the 
inspiration of the Old Testament ; he could 
reconcile the chronology of the earth's crust with 
the first chapter of Genesis ; he had a satis&ctory 
explanation of the Johannine gospel ; and his 
mere existence was an impregnable fortress from 
which the adherents of the banner of belief could 
not be dislodged. On this Sunday morning he 
offered a simple evangelical discourse, enhanced 
by those occasional references to palaeozoic and 
post-tertiary periods which were expected from 
him, and which he had enough of the wisdom of 
the serpent to supply. His grave and assured 
utterances banished all doubts, fears, misgivings, 
apprehensions ; and the timid waverers smiled 
their relief at being freed, by the confidence of 
this illustrious authority, from the distasteful 
exertion of thinking for themselves. 

The collection was immense, and, in addition 
to being immense, it provided for the worshippers 
an agreeable and legitimate excitement of curi- 
osity ; for the plate usually entrusted to Meshach 
Myatt was passed from pew to pew, and after- 
wards carried to the communion rails, by a 
complete stranger, a man extremely self-possessed 
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and well-attired, with a heavy moustache, a 
curious dimple in his chin, and melancholy eyes, 
a man obviously of considerable importance 
somewhere. * Oh, mamma,* whispered Milly 
to her mother, who was alone with her in the 
Stanway pew, * do look ; that's Mr. Twemlow.' 
Several men in the congregation knew his 
identity, and one, a commercial traveller, had 
met him in New York. Before the final hymn 
was given out, half the chapel had pronounced 
his name in surprise. His overt act of assisting 
in the offertory was favourably regarded ; it was 
thought to show a nice social feeling on his part ; 
and he did it with such distinction 1 The older 
people remembered that his father had always 
been a collector ; they were constrained now to 
readjust their ideas concerning the son, and these 
ideas, rooted in the single phrase, ran away from 
homey and set fast by time, were difficult 
of adjustment. The impressiveness of Dr. 
Quain's sermon was impaired by this diversion 
of interest. 

The members of the Stanway family, in order 
to avoid the crush in the aisles and portico, 
always remained in their pew after service, until 
the chapel had nearly emptied itself; and to-day 
Leonora chose to sit longer than usual. John 
had been too fatigued to rise for breakfast ; Rose 
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was struck down by a sick headache ; and Ethel 
had stayed at home to nurse Rose, so far as Rose 
would allow herself to be nursed, Leonora felt 
no desire to hurry back to the somewhat perilous 
atmosphere of Sunday dinner, and moreover she 
shrank nervously from the possibility of having 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. Twemlow. 
But when she and Milly at length reached the 
outer vestibule, a concourse of people still 
lingered there, and among them Arthur was just 
bidding good-bye to the Myatts. Hannah, rather 
shortsighted, did not observe Leonora and 
Milly ; Meshach gave them his curt quizzical 
nod, and the aged twain departed. Then 
MiUicent, proud of her acquaintance with the 
important stranger, and burning to be seen in 
converse with him, left her mother's side and 
became an independent member of society. 

* How do you do, Mr. Twemlow ? ' she 
chirped. 

* Ah 1 * he replied, recognising her with a 
bow the sufficiency of which intoxicated the young 
girl. * Not in such a hurry this morning ? ' 

* Oh 1 no ! ' she agreed with smiling efFiision, 
and they both glanced with furtive embarrassed 
swiftness at Leonora, ^ Mamma, this is Mr. 
Twemlow. Mr. Twemlow my mother.' The 
dashing modish air of tb hild was adorable. 
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Having concluded her scene she retired from the 
centre of the stage in a glow. 

Arthur Twemlow's manner altered at once 
as he took Leonora's hand and saw the sudden 
generous miracle which happened in her calm 
face when she smiled. He was impressed by 
her beautiful maturity, by the elegance born of a 
restrained but powerful instinct transmitted to 
her through generations of ancestors. His re- 
spect for Meshach rose higher. And she, as she 
faced the self-possessed admiration in Arthur's 
eyes, was conscious of her finished beauty, even 
of the piquancy of the angle of her hat, and the 
smooth immaculate whiteness of her gloves ; and 
she was proud, too, of Millicent's gracile, restless 
charm. They walked down the steps side by 
side, Leonora in the middle, watched curiously 
from above and below by little knots of people 
who still lingered in front of the chapel. 

* You soon got to work here, Mr. Twemlow,' 
said Leonora lightly. 

He laughed. ^ I guess you mean that collect- 
ing box. That was Mr. Myatt's game. He 
didn't do me right, you know. He got me into 
his pew, and then put the plate on to me.' 

Leonora liked his Americanism of accent and 
phrase ; it seemed romantic to her ; it seemed 
to signify the quick alertness, the vivacious and 
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surprising turns, of existence in New York, where 
the unexpected and the extraordinary gave a zest 
to every day. 

* Well, you collected perfectly,* she remarked. 
*Oh, yes you did, really, Mr. Twemlow,* 

echoed Millicent. 

* Did I ? ' he said, accepting the tribute with 
frank satisfaction. ^ I used to collect once at 
Talmage's Church in Brooklyn — youVe heard 
Talmage over here of course.' He faintly indi- 
cated contempt for Talmage. *And after my 
first collection he sent for me into the church 
parlour, and he said to me : " Mr. Twemlow, 
next time you collect, put some snap into it ; 
don't go shuffling along as if you were dead." So 
you see this morning, although I haven't collected 
for years, I thought of that and tried to put some 
snap into it.' 

MiUy laughed obstreperously, Leonora smiled. 

At the corner they could see Mrs. Burgess's 
carriage waiting at the vestry door in Mount 
Street. The geologist, escorted by Harry Bur- 
gess, got into the carriage, where Mrs. Burgess 
already sat ; Harry followed him, and the stately 
equipage drove off. Dr. Quain had married a 
cousin of Mrs. Burgess's late husband, and he 
invariably stayed at her house. All this had to 
be explained to Arthur Twemlow, who made a 
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point of being curious. By the time they had 
reached the top of Oldcastle Street, Leonora felt 
an impulse to ask him without ceremony to walk 
up to Hillport and have dinner with them. She 
knew that she and MiDy were pleasing him, and 
this assurance flattered her. But she could not 
summon the enterprise necessary for such an un- 
usual invitation ; her lips would not utter the 
words, she could not force them to utter the 
words. 

He hesitated, as if to leave them ; and quite 
automatically, without being able to do otherwise, 
Leonora held her hand to bid good-bye ; he took 
it with reluctance. The moment was passing, 
and she had not even asked him where he was 
staying : she had learnt nothing of the man ot 
whom Meshach had warned her husband to be- 
ware. 

* Good morning,* he said, * Fm very glad to 
have met you. Perhaps * 

* Won't you come and see us this afternoon, 
it you aren't engaged ? ' she suggested quickly. 
*My husband will be anxious to meet you, I 
know.' 

He appeared to vacillate. 

* Oh, do, Mr. Twemlow ! ' urged Milly, en- 
chanted. 

* It's very good of you,' he said, * I shall be 
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delighted to call. It's quite a considerable time 
since I saw Mr. Stanway/ He laughed. This 
was his first reference to John. 

* Fm so glad you asked him, ma/ said Milly, 
as they walked down Oldcastle Street. 

* Your father said we must be polite to Mr. 
Twemlow,' her mother replied coldly. 

* He's frightfully rich, Fm sure,' Milly ob- 
served. 

At dinner Leonora told John that Arthur 
Twemlow was coming. 

* Oh, good ! * he said : nothing more. 

In the afternoon the mother and her eldest 
and youngest, supine and exanimate in the 
drawing-room, were surprised into expectancy by 
the sound of the front-door bell before three 
o'clock. 

* He's here ! ' exclaimed Milly, who was 
sitting near Leonora on the long Chesterfield. 
Ethel, her face flushed by the fire, lay like a 
curving wisp of straw in John's vast arm-chair. 
Leonora was reading ; she put down the magazine 
and glanced briefly at Ethel, then at the aspect of 
the room. In silence she wished that Ethel's 
characteristie attitudes could be a little more 
demure and sophisticated. She wondered how 
often this apparently artless girl had surrepti- 
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tiously seen Fred Ryley since the midnight 
meeting on Thursday, and she was amazed that 
a child of hers, so kindly disposed, could be so 
naughty and deceitful. The door opened and 
Ethel sat up with a bound. 

*Mr. Burgess,' the parlourmaid announced. 
The three women sank back, disappointed and 
yet relieved. 

Harry Burgess, though barely of age, was 
one of the acknowledged dandies of Hillport. 
Slim and fair, with a frank, rather simple coun- 
tenance, he supported his stylistic apparel with a 
natural grace that attracted sympathy. Just at 
present he was achieving a spirited effect by 
always wearing an austere black necktie fastened 
with a small gold safety-pin ; he wore this necktie 
for weeks to a bewildering variety of suits, and 
then plunged into a wild polychromatic debauch 
of neckties. Upon all the niceties of masculine 
dress, the details of costume proper to a particular 
form of industry or recreation or ceremonial, he 
was a genuine authority. His cricketing flannels 
— he was a fine cricketer and lawn-tennis player 
of the sinuous oriental sort — were the despair of 
other dandies and the scorn of the sloven ; he 
caused the material, before it was made up, to be 
boiled for many hours by the Burgess charwoman 
under his own superintendence. He had extra- 
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ordinary aptitudes for drawing corks, lacing boots, 
putting ferrules on walking-sticks, opening latched 
windows from the outside, and rolling cigarettes ; 
he could make a cigarette with one hand, and not 
another man in the Five Towns, it was said, 
could do that. His slender convex silver cigar- 
ette-case invariably contained the only cigarettes 
worthy of the palate of a connoisseur, as his pipes 
were invariably the only pipes fit for the com- 
bustion of truly high-class tobacco. Old women, 
especially charwomen, adored him, and even 
municipal seigniors admitted that Harry was a 
smart-looking youth. Fatherless, he was the 
heir to a tolerable fortune, the bulk of which, 
during his mother's life, he could not touch save 
with her consent ; but his mother and his sister 
seemed to exist chiefly for his convenience. His 
fair hair and his facile smile vanquished them, 
and vanquished most other people also ; and 
already, when he happened to be crossed, there 
would appear on his winning face the pouting, 
hard, resentful lines of the man who has learnt 
to accept compliance as a right. He had small 
intellectual power, and no ambition at all. A 
considerable part of his prospective fortune was 
invested in the admirable shares of the Birming- 
ham, Sheffield and District Bank, and it pleased 
him to sit on a stool in the Bursley branch of this 
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bank, since he wanted, pro tempore^ a dignified 
avocation without either the anxieties of trade or 
the competitive tests of a profession. He was 
a beautiful bank clerk ; but he had once thrown 
a bundle of cheques into the office fire while 
aiming at a basket on the mantelpiece ; the whole 
banking world would have been agitated and 
disorganised had not another clerk snatched the 
bundle from peril at the expense of his own 
fingers : the incident, still legendary behind the 
counter of the establishment at the top of St. 
Luke's Square, kept Harry awake to the serious- 
ness of life for several weeks. 

*Well, Harry,' said Leonora with languid 
good nature. He paid his homage in form to 
the mistress of the house ; raised his eyebrows at 
Milly, who returned the gesture ; smiled upon 
Ethel, who feebly waved a hand as if too exhausted 
to do more ; and then sat down on the piano-stool, 
carefully easing the strain on his trousers at the 
knees and exposing an inch of fine wool socks 
above his American boots. He was a familiar of 
the house, and had had the unconditional entree 
since he and the Stanway girls first went to the 
High Schools at Oldcastle. 

* I hope I haven't disturbed your beauty sleep 
— any of you,' was his opening remark. 

* Yes, you have,' said Ethel. 
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He continued : * I just came in to seek a little 
temporary relief from the excellent Quain. Quain 
at breakfast, Quain at chapel, Quain at dinner. 
... I got him to slumber on one side of the 
hearth and mother pn the other, and then I 
slipped away in case they awoke. If they do, 
I've told Cissie to say that I've gone out to take 
a tract to a sick friend — back in five minutes.' 

* Oh, Harry, you are silly ! ' Millicent laughed. 
Every one, including the narrator, was amused by 
this elaborate fiction of the managing of those 
two impressive persons, Mrs. Burgess and the 
venerable Christian geologist, by a kind, indulgent, 
bored Harry. Leonora, who had resumed her 
magazine, looked up and smiled the guarded 
smile of the mother. 

*rm afraid you're getting worse,' she mur- 
mured, and his candid seductive face told her that 
while he was on no account not to be regarded as 
a gay dog, and a sad dog, and a worldly dog, yet 
nevertheless he and she thoroughly appreciated 
and understood each other. She did indeed like 
him, and she found pleasure in his presence ; he 
gratified the eye. 

*I wish you'd sing something, Milly,' he 
began again aifter a pause. 

*No,' said MiUy, ^I'm not going to sing 
now.' 
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* But do. Can't she, Mrs. Stanway ? ' 

* Well, what do you want me to sing ? ' 

* Sing " Love is a plaintive song," out of the 
second act.* 

Harry was the newly appointed secretary of 
the Bursley Amateur Operatic Society, of which 
both Ethel and Millicent were members. In a 
few weeks' time the Society was to render Patience 
in the Town Hall for the benefit of local charities, 
and rehearsals were occurring frequently. 

* Oh ! Fm not Patience,' Milly objected 
stiffly ; she was only Ella. ^ Besides, I mayn't, 
may I, mamma } ' 

*Your father might not like it,' said Leo- 
nora. 

* The dad has taken Bran out for a walk, so 
it won't trouble him,' Ethel interjected sleepily 
under her breath. 

*Well, but look here, Mrs. Stanway,' said 
Harry conclusively, ^ the organist at the Wesleyan 
chapel actually plays the sextet from Patience for 
a voluntary. What about that ? If there's no 

harm in that * Leonora surrendered. * Come 

on. Mill,' he commanded. * I shall have to re- 
turn to my muttons directly,' and he opened the 
piano. 

< But I tell you I'm not Patience.' 

^ Come on 1 You know the music all right. 
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Then we'll try Ella's bit in the first act. Til 
play; 

Millicent arose, shook her hair, and walked 
to the piano with the mien of a prima donna who 
has the capitals of Europe at her feet, exultant in 
her youth, her charm, her voice, revelling un- 
consciously in the vivacity of her blood, and 
consciously in her power over Harry, which 
Harry strove in vain to conceal under an assumed 
equanimity. 

And as Millicent sang the ballad Leonora was 
beguiled, by her singing, into a mood of vague 
but overpowering melancholy. It seemed tragic 
that that fresh and pure voice, that innocent vanity, 
and that untested self-confidence should change and 
fiide as maturity succeeded adolescence and decay 
succeeded maturity ; it seemed intolerable that the 
inefifable charm of the girl's youth must be slowly 
filched away by the thefts of time. * I was like that 
once ! And Jack too ! ' she thought, as she gazed 
absently at the pair in front of the piano. And it 
appeared incredible to her that she was the mother ot 
that tall womanly creature, that the little morsel of 
a child which she had borne one night had become 
a daughter of Eve, with a magic to mesmerise 
errant glances and desires. She had a glimpse ot 
the significance of Nature's eternal iterance. Then 
her mood developed a bitterness against Millicent. 
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She thought cruelly that Millicent*s magic was 
no part of the girl's soul, no talent acquired by 
loving exertion, but something extrinsic, unavoid- 
able, and unmeritorious. Why was it so ? Why 
should fate treat Milly like a godchild ? Why 
should she have prettiness, and adorableness, and 
the lyric gift, and such abounding confident 
youth ? Why should circumstances fall out so 
that she could meet her unacknowledged lover 
openly at all seasons ? Leonora's eyes wandered 
to the figure of Ethel reclining with shut eyes in 
the armchair. Ethel in her graver and more 
diffident beauty had already begun to taste the 
sadness of the world. Ethel might not stand 
victoriously by her lover in the midst of the 
drawing-room, nor joyously flip his ear when he 
struck a wrong note on the piano. Ethel, far 
more passionate than the active Milly, could only 
dream of her lover, and see him by stealth. 
Leonora grieved for Ethel, and envied her too, 
for her dreams, and for her solitude assuaged by 
clandestine trysts. Those trysts lay heavy on 
Leonora's mind ; although she had discovered 
them, she had done nothing to prevent them ; 
from day to day she had put off the definite 
parental act of censure and interdiction. She 
was appalled by the serene duplicity of her girls. 
Yet what could she say ? Words were so trivial. 
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so conventional. And though she objected to 
the match, wishing with ardour that Ethel might 
many far more brilliantly, she believed as fully 
in the honest warm kindliness of Fred Ryley as 
in that of Ethel. * And what else matters after 
all ? ' she tried to think. . . . Her reverie shifted 
to Rose, unfortunate Rose, victim of peculiar 
ambitions, of a weak digestion, and of a harsh 
temperament that repelled the sympathy it craved 
but was too proud to invite. She felt that she 
ought to go upstairs and talk to the prostrate 
Rose in the curt matter-of-^ct tone that Rose 
ostensibly preferred, but she did not wish to talk 
to Rose. * Ah well 1 ' she reflected finally with an 
inward sigh, as though to whisper the last word 
and free herself of this preoccupation, * they will 
all be as old as me one day.' 

* Mr. Twemlow,' said the parlourmaid. 
Milly deliberately lengthened a high full note 

and then stopped and turned towards the door. 

* Bravo I ' Arthur Twemlow answered at once 
the challenge of her whole figure ; but he seemed 
to ignore the fact that he had caused an inter- 
ruption, and there was something in his voice 
that piqued the cantatrice, something that sent 
her back to the days of short ftocks. She glanced 
nervously aside at Harry, who had struck a few 
notes and then dropped his hands from the key- 
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board. Twemlow's demeanour towards the 
blushing Ethel when Leonora brought her for- 
ward was much more decorous and simple. As 
for Harry, to whom his arrival was a surprise, at 
first rather annoying, Twemlow treated the young 
buck as one man of the world should treat 
another, and Harry's private verdict upon him 
was extremely favourable. Nevertheless Leonora 
noticed that the three young ones seemed now to 
shrink into themselves, to become passive instead 
of active, and by a common instinct to assume 
the character of mere spectators. 

* May I choose this place ? * said Twemlow, 
and sat down by Leonora in the other corner of 
the Chesterfield and looked round. She could 
see that he was admiring the spacious room and 
herself in her beautiful afternoon dress, and the 
pensive and the sprightly comeliness of her 
daughters. His wandering eyes returned to hers, 
and their appreciation pleased her and increased 
her charm. 

* I am expecting my husband every minute,' 
she said. 

* Papa's gone out for a walk with Bran,' Milly 
added. 

* Oh I Bran 1 ' He repeated the word in a 
voice that humorously appealed for further eluci- 
dation, and both Ethel and Harry laughed. 
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^ The St. Bernard, you know/ Milly explained, 
annoyed. 

*I wouldn't be surprised if that was a St. 
Bernard out there,' he said pointing to the French 
window. * What a fine fellow ! And what a fine 
garden ! ' 

Bran was to be seen nosing low down at the 
window ; and alternately lifting two huge white 
paws in his futile anxiety to enter the room. 

*Then I dare say John is in the garden,* 
Leonora exclaimed, with sudden animation, glad 
to be able to dismiss the faint uneasy suspicion 
which had begun to form in her mind that John 
meant after all to avoid Arthur Twemlow. 
* Would you like to look at the garden ? ' she 
demanded, half rising, and lifting her brows to a 
pretty invitation. 

*Very much indeed,* he replied, and he 
jumped up with the impulsiveness of a boy. 

* It's quite warm,' she said, and thanked 
Harry for opening the window for them. 

* A fine severe garden I * he remarked enthu- 
siastically outside, after he had descanted to Bran 
on Bran's amazing perfections, and the dog had 
greeted his mistress. ^ A fine severe garden ! * 
he repeated. 

* Yes,* she said, lifting her skirt to cross the 
lawn. *I know what you mean. 1 wouldn't 
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have it altered for anything, but many people 
think it's too formal. My husband does.* 

*Why! It's just English. And that old 
wall I and the yew trees ! I tell you ' 

She expanded once more to his appreciation, 
which she took to herself; for none but she, 
and the gardener who was also the groom, and 
worked under her, was responsible for the 
garden. But as she displayed the African mari- 
golds and the late roses and the hardy outdoor 
chrysanthemums, and as she patted Bran, who 
dawdled under her hand, she looked furtively 
about for John. She hoped he might be at the 
stables, and when in their tour of the grounds 
they reached the stables and he was not there, 
she hoped they would find him in the drawing- 
room on their return. Her suspicion reasserted 
itself, and it was strengthened, against her reason, 
by tlie feet that Arthur Twemlow made no com- 
ment on John's invisibility. In the dusk of the 
spruce stable, where an enamelled name-plate over 
the manger of a loose box announced that 
* Prince ' was its pampered tenant, she opened the 
cornbin, and, entering the loose-box, offered the 
cob a handful of crushed oats. And when she 
stood by the cob, Twemlow looking through the 
grill of the door at this picture which suggested 
a beast-tamer in the cage, she was aware of her 
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beauty and the beauty of the animal as he curved 
his neck to her jewelled hand, and of the ravishing 
effect of an elegant woman seen in a stable. She 
smiled* proudly and yet sadly at Twemlow, who 
was pulling his heavy moustache. Then they 
could hear an ungoverned burst of Milly's light 
laughter from the drawing-room, and presently 
Milly resumed her interrupted song. Opposite 
the outer door of the stable was the window of 
the kitchen, whence issued, like an undertone to 
the song, the subdued rattle of cups and saucers ; 
and the glow of the kitchen fire could be distin- 
guished. And over all this complex domestic 
organism, attractive and efficient in its every 
manifestation, and vigorously alive now in the 
smooth calm of the English Sunday, she was 
queen ; and hery was the brain that ruled it while 
feigning an aloot quiescence. * He is a romantic 
man ; he understands all that,* she felt with the 
certainty of intuition. Aloud she said she must 
fasten up the dog. 

When they returned to the drawing-room 
there was no sign of John. 

* Hasn't your father come in ? * she asked 
Ethel in a low voice ; Milly was stiD singing. 

*No, mother, 1 thought he was with you 
in the garden.* The girl seemed to respond to 
Leonora's inquietude. 
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Milly finished her song, and Twemlow, who 
had stationed himself behind her to look at the 
music, nodded an austere approval. 

' You have an excellent voice,' he remarked, 

* and you can use it.' To Leonora this judgment 
seemed weighty and decisive. 

*Mr. Twemlow,' said the girl, smiling her 
satisfaction, * excuse me asking, but are you 
married ? ' 

* No,' he answered, * are you ? ' 

* Mr. Twemlow 1 ' she giggled, and turning to 
Ethel, who in anticipation blushed once again : 

* There 1 I told you.' 

*You girls are very curious,' Leonora said 
perfunctorily. 

Bessy came in and set a Moorish stool before 
the Chesterfield, on the stool an inlaid Sheraton 
tray with china and a copper kettle droning over 
a lamp, and near it a cakestand in three storeys. 
And Leonora, manoeuvring her bangles, com- 
menced the ritual of refection with Harry as 
acolyte. ^ If he doesn't come — well, he doesn't 
come,* she thought of her husband, as she smiled 
interrogatively at Arthur Twemlow, holding a 
lump of sugar aloft in the tongs. 

* The Reverend Simon Quain asked who you 
were, at dinner to-day,' said Harry. During 
the absence of Leonora and her guest, Harry 
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had evidently acquired information concerning 
Arthur. 

* Oh, Mr. Twemlow ! * Milly appealed quickly, 

* do tell Harry and Ethel what Dr. Talmage said 
to you. I think it's so funny — I can't do the 
accent.' 

* What accent ? ' he laughed. 

She hesitated, caught. * Yours,' she replied 
boldly. 

* Very amusing 1 ' Harry said judicially, after 
the episode of the Brooklyn collection had been 
related. * Talmage must be a caution. ... 1 
suppose you're staying at the Five Towns Hotel ? ' 
he inquired, with an implication in his voice that 
there was no other hotel in the district fit for the 
patronage of a man of the world. Twemlow 
nodded. 

* What 1 At Knype ? ' Leonora exclaimed. 

* Then where did you dine to-day ? ' 

*I had dinner at the Tiger, and not a bad 
dinner either,' he said. 

* Oh dear ! ' Harry murmured, indicating an 
august sympathy for Arthur Twemlow in afflic- 
tion. 

* If I had only known — I don't know what I 
was thinking of not to ask you to come here for 
dinner,' said Leonora. * I made sure you would 
be engaged somewhere.* 

o 
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* Fancy you eating all alone at the Tiger, on 
Sunday too 1 * remarked Milly. 

* Tut 1 tut 1 * Twemlow protested, with a 
farcical exactness of pronunciation ; and Ethel 
laughed. 

* What are you laughing at, my dear ? * 
Leonora asked mildly. 

*I don't know, mother — really I don't.' 
Whereupon they all laughed together and a 
state of absolute intimacy was established. 

* I hadn't the least notion of being at Bursley 
to-day,' Twemlow explained. 'But I thought 
that Knype wasn't much of a place — I always did 
think that, being a native of Bursley. I wouldn't 
be surprised if you've noticed, Mrs. Stanway, 
how all the five Five Towns kind of sit and sniff 
at each other. Well, I felt dull after breakfast, 
and when I saw the advertisement of Dr. Quain 
at the old chapel, I came right away. And that's 
all, except that I'm going to sup with a man at 
Knype to-night.' 

There were sounds in the hall, and the door 
of the drawing-room opened ; but it was only 
Bessie coming to light the gas. 

* Is that your master just come in ? ' Leonora 
asked her. 

* Yes, ma'am.' 

*At last,' said Leonora, and they waited. 
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With noiseless precision Bessie lit the gas, made 
the fire, drew the curtains, and departed. Then 
they could hear John's heavy footsteps overhead. 

Leonora began nervously to talk about Rose, 
and Twemlow showed a polite interest in Rose's 
private trials ; Ethel said that she had just visited 
the patient, who slept, Harry asseverated that 
to remain a moment longer away from his 
mother's house would mean utter ruin for him, 
and with extraordinary suddenness he made his 
adieux and went, followed to the front door by 
Millicent. The conversation in the room dwindled 
to disconnected remarks, and was kept alive by a 
series of separate little efforts. Footsteps were 
no longer audible overhead. The clock on the 
mantelpiece struck five, emphasising a silence, and 
amid growing constraint several minutes passed. 
Leonora wanted to suggest that John, having lost 
the dog, must have been delayed by looking for 
him, but she felt that she could not infiise 
sufficient conviction into the remark, and so said 
nothing. A thousand fears and misgivings took 
possession of her, and, not for the first time, she 
seemed to discern in the gloom of the future 
some great catastrophe which would swallow up 
all that was precious to her. 

At length John came in, hurried, fidgetty, 
nervous, and Ethel slipped out of the room. 

G 2 
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* Ah 1 Twemlow 1 ' he broke forth, * how 
d'ye do ? How d'ye do ? Glad to see you. 
Hadn't given me up, had you ? How d'ye 
do?' 

*Not quite,' said Twemlow gravely as they 
shook hands. 

Leonora took the water-jug from the tray and 
went to a chrysanthemum in the farthest corner 
of the room, where she remained listening, and 
pretending to be busy with the plant. The 
men talked freely but vapidly with the most care- 
ful politeness, and it seemed to her that Twemlow 
was annoyed, while Stanway was determined to 
offer no explanation of his absence from tea. 
Once, in a pause, John turned to Leonora and 
said that he had been upstairs to see Rose. 
Leonora was surprised at the change in Twem- 
low's demeanour. It was as though the pair 
were fighting a duel and Twemlow wore a coat ot 
mail. ^ And these two have not seen each other 
for twenty-five years I * she thought. * And they 
talk like this 1 ' She knew then that something 
lay between them ; she could tell from a peculiar 
well-known look in her husband's eyes. 

When she summoned decision to approach 
them where they stood side by side on the 
hearthrug, both tall, big, formal, and preoccupied, 
Twemlow at once said that unfortunately he must 
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go ; Stanwajr made none but the merest perfunctory 
attempt to detain him. He thanked Leonora 
stiffly for her hospitality, and said good-bye 
with scarcely a smile. But as John opened the 
door for him to pass out, he turned to glance at 
her, and smiled brightly, kindly, bowing a final 
adieu, to which she responded. She who never 
in her life till then had condescended to such a 
device softly stepped to the unlatched door and 
listened. 

* This one yours } * she heard John say, and 
then the sound of a hat bouncing on the tiled 
floor. 

*My fault entirely,* said Twemlow's voice. 
* By the way, I guess I can see you at your office 
one day soon ? ' 

* Yes, certainly,* John answered with false glib 
lightness. * What about ? Some business i ' 

* Well, yes — business,' drawled Twemlow. 
They walked away towards the outer hall, 

and she heard no more, except the indistinct 
murmur of a sudden brief dialogue between the 
visitor and the two girls, who must have come in 
from the garden. Then the front door banged 
heavily. He was gone. The vast and arid 
t.dium of her life closed in upon her again ; she 
seemed to exist in a colourless void peopled only 
by ominous dim elusive shapes of disaster. 
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But as involuntarUy she clenched her hands 
the formidable thought swept through her brain 
that Arthur Twemlow was not so calm, nor so 
impassive, nor so set apart, but that her spell 
over him, if she chose to exert it, might be a 
shield to the devious man her husband. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN INTIMACY 

*Do£S father really mean it about me going to 
the works to-morrow ? ' Ethel asked that night. 

* I suppose so, my dear/ replied Leonora, and 
she added : * You must do all you can to help 
him.' 

Ethel's clear gift of interpreting even the 
mo3t delicate modulations in her mother's voice, 
instantly gave her the first faint sense of alarm. 

* Why, mamma I what do you mean ? ' 

* What I say, dear,' Leonora murmured with 
neutral calm. * You must do all you can to help 
him. We look on you as a woman now.' 

« You don't, you don't ! ' Ethel thought 
passionately as she went upstairs. *And you 
never will. Never ! ' 

The profound instinctive sympathy which 
existed between her mother and herself was con- 
tinually being disturbed by the manifest insin- 
cerity of that assertion contained in Leonora's last 
sentence. The girl was in arms, without knowing 
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it, against a whole order of things. She could 
scarcely speak to Millicent in the bedroom. She 
was disgusted with her father, and she was dis- 
gusted with Leonora for pretending that her 
father was sagacious and benevolent, for not 
admitting that he was merely a trial to be endured. 
She was disgusted with Fred Ryley because he 
was not as other young men were — Harry 
Burgess for instance. The startling hint from 
Leonora that perhaps all was not well at the 
works exasperated her. She held the works in 
abhorrence. With her sisters, she had always 
regarded the works as a vague something which 
John Stanway went to and came away from, as 
the mysterious source of food, raiment, warmth. 
But she was utterly ignorant of its mechanism, 
and she wished to remain ignorant. That its 
mechanism should be in danger of breaking 
down, that it should even creak, was to her at 
first less a disaster than a matter for resentment. 
She hated the works as one is sometimes capable 
of unreasonably hating a benefactor. 

On Monday morning, rising a little earlier 
than usual, she was surprised to find her mother 
alone at a disordered breakfast-table. 

^ Has dad finished his breakfast already ? ' she 
inquired, determined to be cheerful. Sleep, and 
her fundamental good-nature, had modified her 
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mood, and for the moment she meant to play the 
r61e of dutiful daughter as well as she could. 

* He has had to go off to Manchester by the 
first train,' said Leonora. * He'll be away all 
day. So you won't begin till to-morrow.' She 
smiled gravely. 

* Oh, good 1 ' Ethel exclaimed with intense 
momentary relief. 

But now again in Leonora's voice, and in her 
eye, there was the soft warning, which Ethel 
seized, and which, without a relevant word 
spoken, she communicated to her sisters. John 
Stanway's young women hegSLXi to reflect appre- 
hensively upon the sudden irregularities of his 
recent movements, his conferences with his lawyer, 
his bluffing air ; a hundred trifles too insignificant 
for separate notice collected themselves together 
and became formidable. A certain atmosphere of 
forced and false cheerfulness spread through the 
house. 

* Not gone to bed I ' said Stanway briskly, 
when he returned home by the late train and dis- 
covered his three girls in the drawing-room. 
They allowed him to imagine that his jaunty air 
deceived them ; they were jaunty too ; but all the 
while they read his soul and pitied him with 
the intolerable condescension of youth towards 
age. 
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The next day Ethel had a further reprieve oi 
several hours, for Stanway said that he must go 
over to Hanbridge in the morning, and would 
come back to HiDport for dinner, and escort 
Ethel to the works immediately aftefwards. 
NTone asked a question, but everyone knew that 
he could only be going to Hanbridge to consult 
with David Dain. This time the programme was 
in fact executed. At two o'clock Ethel found 
herself in her father's office. 

As she took off her hat and jacket in the hard 
sinister room, she looked like a violet roughly 
transplanted and bidden to blossom in the mire. 
She knew that amid that environment she could 
be nothing but incapable, dull, stupid, futile, and 
plain. She knew that she had no brains to com- 
prehend and no energy to prevail. Every detail 
repelled her — the absence of fire-irons in the 
hearth, the business almanacs on the discoloured 
walls, the great flat table-desk, the dusty samples 
of tea-pots in the window, the vast green safe in 
the corner, the glimpses of industrial squalor in 
the yard, the sound of uncouth voices from the 
clerks* office, the muffled beat of machinery under 
the floor, and the strange uninhabited useless 
appearance of a small room seen through a half- 
open door near the safe. She would have given 
a year of life, in that first moment, to be helping 
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her mother in some despised monotonous house- 
hold task at Hillport. 

She felt that she was being outrageously 
deprived of a natural right, hitherto enjoyed with- 
out let, to have the golden fruits of labour brought 
to her in discreet silence as to their origin. 

Stanway struck a bell with determination, and 
the manager appeared, a tall, thin, sandy-haired 
man of middle age, who wore a grey tailed-coat 
and a white apron. 

«HaI Mayer! That you?* 

* Yes, sir, . . . Good afternoon, miss/ 
*Good afternoon,' Ethel simpered foolishly, 

and she had it in her to have slain both men 
because she felt such a siUy schoolgirl. 

* I wanted Ryley. Where is he ? * 

* He's somewhere on the bank,^ sir — speaking 
to the mouldmaker, I think.' 

* Well, just bring me in that letter from Paris 
that came on Saturday, wiU you ? ' Stanway 
requested. 

* I've several things to speak to you about,' said 
Mr. Mayer, when he had brought the letter. 

* Directly,' Stanway answered, waving him 
away, and then turning to Ethel : * Now, young 

^ Banks earthenware manufactory. But here the word is 
used in a limited sense, meaning the industrial, as distinguished 
from the bureaucratic, part of the manufactory. 
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lady, I want this letter translating.' He placed 
it before her on the table, together with some 
blank paper. 

* Yes, father,' she said humbly. 

Three hours a week for seven years she had 
sat in front of French manuals at the school at 
Oldcastle ; but she knew that, even if the destiny 
of nations turned on it, she could not translate that 
letter of ten lines. Nevertheless she was bound 
to make a pretence of doing so. 

* I don't think I can without a dictionary,' she 
plaintively murmured, after a few minutes. 

* Oh ! Here's a French dictionary,' he 
replied, producing one from a drawer, much to 
her chagrin ; she had hoped that he would not 
have a dictionary. 

Then Stanway began to look through a pile or 
correspondence, and to scribble in a large saffron- 
coloured diary. He went out to Mr. Mayer ; 
Mr. Mayer came in to him ; they called to each 
other from room to room. The machinery 
stopped beneath and started again. A horse fell 
down in the yard, and Stanway, watching from 
the window, exclaimed : * Tsh 1 That carter ! ' 
Various persons unceremoniously entered and 
asked questions, all of which Stanway answered 
with equal dryness and certainty. At intervals 
he poked the fire with an old walking-stick. 
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Ethel never glanced up. In a dream she handled 
the dictionary, the letter, the blank paper, and 
wrote unfinished phrases with the thick office 
pen. 

* Done it ? ' he inquired at last. 

*I — I — can't make out the figures,' she 
stammered. * Is that a 5 or a 7 ? ' She pushed 
the letter across. 

* Oh 1 That's a French 7,' he replied, and 
proceeded to make shots at the meaning ot 
sentences with a fair far surpassing her own 
skiU, though it was notorious that he knew no 
French whatever. She had a sudden perception 
of his cleverness, his capacity, his force, his 
mysterious hold on all kinds ot things which 
eluded her grasp and dismayed her. 

* Let's see what you've done,' he demanded. 
She sighed in despair, hesitating to give up the 
paper. 

* Mr. Twemlow, by appointment,' announced 
a clerk, and Arthur Twemlow walked into the 
office. 

' Hallo, Twemlow 1 ' said Stanway, meeting 
him gaily. * I was just expecting you. My 
new confidential clerk. Eh ? ' He pointed to 
Ethel, who flushed to advantage. * You've 
plenty of them over there, haven't you — girl- 
clerks?' 
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Twemlow assented, and remarked that he 
himself employed a * lady secretary/ 

*Yes,' Stanway eagerly went on. * That's 
what I mean to do. I mean to buy a type- 
writer, and Miss shall learn shorthand and type- 
writing.' 

Ethel was astounded at the glibness of in- 
vention which could instantly bring forth such an 
idea. She felt quite sure that until that moment 
her father had had no plan at all in regard to her 
attendance at the office. 

* I'm sure I can't learn,' she said with genuine 
modesty, and as she spoke she became very 
attractive to Twemlow, who said nothing, but 
smiled at her sympathetically, protectively. She 
returned the smile. By a swift miracle the violet 
was back again in its native bed. 

* You can go in there and finish your work, 
we shall disturb you,' said her father, pointing to 
the little empty room, and she meekly disappeared 
with the letter, the dictionary, and the piece of 
paper. 

* Well, how's business, Twemlow ? By the 
way, have a cigar.' 

Ethel, at the dusty table in the little room, 
could just see her father's broad back through the 
door which, in her nervousness, she had forgotten to 
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close. She felt that the door ought to have been 
latched, but she could not find courage deliber- 
ately to get up and latch it now. 

* Thanks/ said Arthur Twemlow. * Business 
is going right along.* 

She heard the striking of a match, and the 
pleasant twang of cigar-smoke greeted her nostrils. 
The two men seemed splendidly masculine, im- 
portant, self-sufficient. The triviality of feminine 
atoms like herself. Rose, and Millicent, occurred 
to her almost as a new fact, and she was ashamed 
of her existence. 

* Buying much this trip ? ' asked Stanway. 

* Not much, and not your sort,' said Twemlow. 
' The truth is, Fm fixing up a branch in London.' 

*But, my dear fellow, surely there's no 
American business done through London in 
English goods ? ' 

*No, perhaps not,' said Twemlow. *But 
that don't say there isn't going to be. Besides, 
I've got a notion of coming in for a share of 
your colonial shipping trade. And let me tell 
you there's a lot of business done through 
London between the United States and the 
Continent, in glass and fancy goods.' 

* Oh, yes, I know there is,' Stanway conceded. 
*And so you think you're going to teach the old 
country a thing or two ? ' 
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* That depends.' 
« On what ? ' 

* On whether the old country's made up her 
mind yet to sit down and learn.' He laughed. 

Ethel saw by the change of colour in her 
father's neck that the susceptibilities of his 
patriotism had been assailed. 

* What do you mean ? ' Stanway asked pug- 
naciously. 

* I mean that you are falling behind here,' 
said Twemlow with cold, nonchalant firmness. 
* Every one knows that. You're getting left. 
Look how you're being cut out in cheap toilet 
stuff. In ten years you won't be shipping a 
hundred dollars' worth per annum of cheap toilet 
to the States.' 

*But listen, Twemlow,' said Stanway im- 
pressively. 

Twemlow continued, imperturbable : * You 
in the Five Towns stick to old-fashioned methods. 
You can't cut it fine enough.* 

* Old-fashioned ? Not cut it fine enough ? ' 
Stanway exclaimed, rising. 

Twemlow laughed with real mirth. *Yes,' 
he said. 

* Give me one instance — one instance,' cried 
Stanway. 

* Well,' said Twemlow, 'take firing. I hear 
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you still pay your firemen by the oven, and your 
placers by the day, instead of settling all oven- 
work by scorage.* 

*Tell me about that — the Trenton system. 
rd like to hear about that. It's been mentioned 
once or twice,* said Stanway, resuming his chair. 

* Mentioned ! ' 

Ethel perceived vaguely that the forceful man 
who held her in the hollow of his hand had met 
more than his match. Over that spectacle she 
rejoiced like a small child ; but at the same time 
Arthur Twemlow's absolute conviction that the 
Five Towns was losing ground frightened her, 
made her feel that life was earnest, and stirred 
faint longings for the serious way. It seemed to 
her that she was weighed down by knowledge of 
the world, whereas gay Millicent, and Rose with 
her silly examinations .... She plunged again 
into the actuality of the letter from Paris . . . 

*I called really to speak to you about my 
father's estate.* 

Ethel was startled into attention by the sudden 
careful politeness in Arthur Twemlow*s manner 
and by a quivering in his voice. 

* What of it ? * said Stanway. * I've forgotten 
all the details. Fifteen years since, you know.' 

* Yes. But it's on behalf of my sister, and I 
haven't been over before. Besides, it wasn't till 

H 
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she heard I was coming to England that she^ — 
asked me.' 

* Well,* said Stanway. * Of course I was the 
sole executor, and it's my duty ' 

* That's it,' Twemlow broke in. * That's 
what makes it a little awkward. No one's got 
the right to go behind you as executor. But the 
fact is, my sister — ^we — my sister was surprised 
at the smallness of the estate. We want to know 
what he did with his money, that is, how much he 
really received before he died. Perhaps you 
won't mind letting me look at the annual balance- 
sheets of the old firm, say for 1875, 6, and 7. 
You see ' 

Twemlow stopped as Stanway half-turned to 
look at the door between the two rooms. 

^ Go on, go on,' said Stanway in his grandiose 
manner. * That's all right.' 

Ethel knew in a flash that her father would 
have given a great deal to have had the door 
shut, and equally that nothing on earth would 
have induced him to shut it. 

* That's all right,' he repeated. * Go on.' 
Twemlow's voice regained steadiness. * You 

can perhaps understand my sister's feelings.' 
Then a long pause. * Naturally, if you don't 
care to show me the balance-sheets ' 

* My dear Twemlow,' said John stiffly, * I 
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shall be delighted to show you anything you 
wish to see/ 

* I only want to know * 

* Certainly, certainly. Quite justifiable and 
proper. Til have them looked up.' 

* Any time will do.' 

*Well, we're rather busy. Say a week to- 
day — if you're to be here that long.' 

* I guess that'll suit me,' said Twemlow. 

His tone had a touch of cynical cruel patience. 

The intangible and shapeless suspicions which 
Ethel had caught from Leonora took a misty 
form and substance, only to be immediately dis- 
pelled in that inconstant mind by the sudden 
refreshing sound of Milly's voice : * We've 
called to take Ethel home, papa— oh, mother, 
here's Mr. Twemlow 1 ' 

In another moment the office was full ot 
chatter and scent, and Milly had run impulsively 
to Ethel : * What has fiither given you to do ? ' 

*Oh dear!' Ethel sighed, with a fatigued 
gesture of knowing nothing whatever. 

'It's half-past five,' said Leonora, glancing 
into the inner room, after she had spoken to Mr. 
Twemlow. 

Three hours and a half had Ethel been in 
thrall ! It was like a century to her. She could 
have dropped into her mother's arms. 

H2 
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* What have you come in, Nora ? ' asked 
Stanway, * the trap ?* 

* No, the four-wheeled dog-cart, dear/ 

* Well, Twemlow, drive up and have tea with 
us. Come along and have a Five Towns high- 
tea.' 

* Oh, Mr. Twemlow, do ! ' said Milly, nearly 
drowning Leonora's murmured invitation. 

•Arthur hesitated. 

* G>me along^ Stanway insisted genially. * Of 
course you will.' 

* Thank you,' was the rather feeble answer. 
* But I shall have to leave pretty early.' 

* We'll see about that,' said Stanway. * You 
can take Mr. Twemlow and the girls, Nora, and 
I'll follow as quick as I can. I must dictate a 
letter or two.' ^ 

The three women, Twemlow in the midst, 
escaped like a pretty cloud out of the rude, dingy 
office, and their bright voices echoed diminuendo 
down the stair. Stanway rang his bell fiercely. 
The dictionary and the letter and Ethel's paper 
lay forgotten on the dusty table of the inner 
room. 

Arthur Twemlow felt that he ought to have 
been annoyed, but he could do no more than 
keep up a certain reserve of manner. Neither 
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the memory of his humiliating clumsy lies about 
his sister in broaching the matter of his father's 
estate to Stanway, nor his clear perception that 
Stanway was a dishonest and a frightened man, 
nor his strong theoretical objection to Stan way's 
tactics in so urgently inviting him to tea, could 
overpower the sensation of spiritual comfort and 
complacency which possessed him as he sat 
between Leonora and Ethel at Leonora's splendidly 
laden table. He fought doggedly against this 
sensation. He tried to assume the attitude of 
a philosopher observing humanity, of a spider 
watching flies ; he tried to be critical, cold, aloof. 
He listened as one set apart, and answered in 
monosyllables. But despite his own volition the 
monosyllables were accompanied by a smile that 
destroyed the effect of their curtness. The 
intimate charm of the domesticity subdued his 
logical antipathies. He knew that he was making 
a good impression among these women, that for 
them there was something romantic and exciting 
about his history and personality. And he liked 
them all. He liked even Rose, so pale, strange, 
and contentious. In regard to MiUy, whom he 
had begun by despising, he silently admitted that 
a girl so vivacious, supple, sparkling, and pretty, 
had the right to be as pertly foolish as she chose. 
He took a direct fancy to Ethel. And he decided 
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once for ever that Leonora was a magnificent 
creature. 

In the play of conversation on domestic trifles, 
the most ordinary phrases seemed to him to be 
charged with a peculiar fascination. The little 
discussions about Milly's attempts at house- 
keeping, about the austere exertions of Rose, 
Ethel's first day -at the office. Bran's new biscuits, 
the end of the lawn-tennis season, the propriety 
of hockey for girls, were so mysteriously pleasant 
to his ears that he felt it a sort of privil^e to 
have been admitted to them. And yet he clearly 
perceived the shortcomings of each person in this 
little world of which the totality was so delightful. 
He knew that Ethel was languidly futile, Rose 
cantankerous, Milly inane, Stanway himself crafty 
and meretricious, and Leonora often supine when 
she should not be. He dwelt specially on the 
more odious aspects of Stanway's character, and 
swore that, had Stanway forty womenfolk instead 
of four, he, Arthur Twemlow, should still do his 
obvious duty of finishing what he had begun. 
In chatting with his host after tea, he marked his 
own attitude with much care, and though Stanway 
pretended not to observe it, he knew that Stanway 
observed it well enough. 

The three girls disappeared and returned in 
street attire. Rose was going to the science 
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classes at the Wedgwood Institution, Ethel and 
Millicent to the rehearsal of the Amateur Operatic 
Society. Again, in this distribution of the com- 
plex family energy, there reappeared the suggestion 
of a mysterious domestic charm. 

* Don't be late to-night,' said Stanway severely 
to Millicent. 

* Now, grumbler,' retorted the intrepid child, 
putting her gloved hand suddenly over her 
father's mouth ; Stanway submitted. The picture 
of the two in this delicious momentary contact 
remained long in Twemlow's mind ; and he 
thought that Stanway could not be such a brute 
after all. 

*Play something for us, Nora,' said the 
august paterfamilias, spreading at ease in his 
chair in the drawing-room, when the girls were 
gone. Leonora removed her bangles and began 
to play * The Bees' Wedding.' But she had not 
proceeded far before Milly ran in again. 

* A note from Mr. Dain, pa.' 

Milly had vanished in an instant, and Leonora 
continued to play as if nothing had happened, 
but Arthur was conscious of a change in the 
atmosphere as Stanway opened the letter and 
read it. 

* I must just go over the way and speak to a 
neighbour,' said Stanway carelessly when Leonora 
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had struck the final chord. * You'll excuse me, I 
know. Sha'n't be long.* 

* Don't mention it,' Arthur replied with polite- 
ness, and then, after Stanway had gone, leaving 
the door open, he turned to Leonora at the piano, 
and said : ^ Do play something else.' 

Instead of answering, she rose, resumed her 
jewellery, and took the chair which Stanway had 
left. She smiled invitingly, evasively, inscrutably 
at her guest. 

* Tell me about American women,' she said : 
* I've always wanted to know.' 

He thought her attitude in the great chair 
the most enchanting thing he had ever seen. 

Leonora had watched Twemlow's demeanour 
fi-om the moment when she met him in her 
husband's office. She had guessed, but not 
certainly, that it was still inimical at least to John, 
and the exact words of Uncle Meshach's warning 
had recurred to her time after time as she met 
his reluctant, cautious eyes. Nevertheless, it 
was by the sudden uprush of an instinct, rather 
than by a calculated design, that she, in her home 
and surrounded by her daughters, began the 
process of enmeshing him in the web of influences 
which she spun ceaselessly from the bright threads 
of her own individuality. Her mind had food 
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for sombre preoccupation — the lost battle with 
Milly during the day about Milly's comic-opera 
housekeeping ; the tale told by John's nervous, 
effusive, guilty manner ; and especially the epi- 
sode of the letter from Dain and John's dis- 
appearance : these things were grave enough to 
the mother and wife. But they receded like 
negligible trifles into the distance as she rose so 
suddenly and with such a radiant impulse from 
the piano. In the new enterprise of consciously 
arousing the sympathy of a man, she had almost 
forgotten even the desperate motive which had 
decided her to undertake it should she get the 
chance. 

*Tell me about American women,' she said. 
All her person was a challenge. And then : 

* Would you mind shutting the door after Jack ? ' 
She followed him with her gaze as he crossed and 
recrossed the room. 

* What about American women ? ' he said, 
dropping all his previous reserve like a garment. 

* What do you want to know ? ' 

* I've never seen one. I want to know what 
makes them so charming.' 

The fresh desirous interest in her voice 
flattered him, and he smiled his content. 

* Oh ! ' he drawled, leaning back in his chair, 
which faced hers by the fire. *I never noticed 
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they were so specially charming. Some 6f them 
are pretty nice, I expect, but most of the young 
ones put on too much lugs, at any rate iFor an 
Englishman/ 

*But they're always marrying Englishmen. 
So how do you explain that ? I did think you'd 
be able to tell me about the American women.' 

* Perhaps I haven't met enough of just the 
right sort,' he said. 

* You're too critical,' she remarked, as though 
his case was a peculiarly interesting one and she 
was studying it on its merits. 

*You only say that because I'm over forty 
and unmarried, Mrs. Stanway. I'm not at all 
critical.' 

* Over forty ! ' she exclaimed, and left a pause. 
He nodded. ' But you are too critical,' she went 
on. *It isn't that women don't interest you — 
they do ' 

* I should think they did,' he murmured, 
gratified. 

* But you expect too much from them.' 

* Look here ! ' he said, * how do you know } ' 
She smiled with an assumption of the sadness 

of all knowledge ; she made him feel like a 
boy again : * If you didn't expect too much 
from them, you would have married long ago. 
It isn't as if you hadn't seen the world.' 
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* Seen the world ! ' he repeated. ' IVe never 
seen anything half so charming as your home, 
Mrs. Stanway/ 

Both were extremely well satisfied with the 
course of the conversation. Both wished that the 
interview might last for indefinite hours, for they 
had slipped, as into a socket, into the supreme topic, 
and into intimacy. They were happy and they 
knew it. The egotism of each tingled sensitively 
with eager joy. They felt that this was *life,* 
one of the justifications of existence. 

She shook her head slowly. 

* Yes,* he continued, * it's you who stay 
quietly at home that are to be envied.* 

* And you, a free bachelor, say that 1 Why, 
I should have thought ' 

* That's just it. You're quite wrong, if you'll 
let me say so. Here am I, a free bachelor, as 
you call it. Can do what I like. Go where I 
like. And yet I would sell my soul for a home 
like this. Something . . . you know. No, you 
don't. People say that women understand men 
and what men feel, but they can't — they can't.' 

* No,' said Leonora seriously, * I don't think 
they can — still, I have a notion of what you 
mean.' She spoke with modest sympathy. 

* Have you ? ' he questioned. 

She nodded. For a fraction of an instant she 
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thought of her husband, stolid with all his 
impulsiveness, over at David Dain's. 

* People say to me, "Why don't you get 
married ? " ' Twemlow went on, drawn by the 
subtle invitation of her manner. ' But how can 
I get married ? I can't get married by taking 
thought. They make me tired. I ask them some- 
times whether they imagine I keep single for the 
fun of the thing. . . . Do you know that I've 
never yet been in love — no, not the least bit.' 

He presented her with this fact as with a 
jewel, and she so accepted it. 

* What a pity 1 ' she said, gently. 

*Yes, it's a pity,' he admitted. *But look 
here. That's the worst of me. When I get 
talking about myself I'm likely to become a bore.' 

Offering him the cigarette cabinet she breathed 
the old, effective, sincere answer : * Not at all, it's 
very interesting.' 

*Let me see, this house belongs to you, 
doesn't it ? ' he said in a different casual tone as 
he lighted a cigarette. 

Shortly afterwards he departed. John had 
not returned from Dain's, but Twemlow said 
that he could not possibly stay, as he had an 
appointment at Hanbridge. He shook hands 
with restrained ardour. Her last words to him 
were : * I'm so sorry my husband isn't back,' and 
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even these ordinary words struck him as a 
beautiful phrase. Alone in the drawing-room, 
she sighed happily and examined herself in the 
large glass over the mantelpiece. The shaded 
lights left her loveliness unimpaired ; and yet, as 
she gazed at the mirror, the worm gnawing at 
the root of her happiness was not her husband's 
precarious situation, nor his deviousness, nor even 
his mere existence, but the one thought : * Oh ! 
That I were young again ! ' 

* Mother, whatever do you think ? ' cried 
Millicent, running in eagerly in advance of Ethel 
at ten o'clock. * Lucy Turner's sister died to-day, 
and so she can't sing in the opera, and I am to 
have her part if I can learn it in three weeks.' 

* What is her part ? ' Leonora asked, as though 
waking up. 

* Why, mother, you know ! Patience, of 
course ! Isn't it splendid ? ' 

* Where are father and Mr. Twemlow ? 
Ethel inquired, falling into a chair. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CHANCE 

Leonora was aware that she had tamed one 
of the lions which menaced her husband's path ; 
she could not conceive that Arthur Twemlow, 
whatever his mysterious power over John, would 
find himself able to exercise it now ; Twemlow 
was a friend of hers, and so disarmed. She 
wished to say proudly to John : * I neither know 
nor wish to know the nature of the situation 
between you and Arthur Twemlow. But be at 
ease. He is no longer dangerous. I have 
arranged it.' The thing was impossible to be 
said ; she was bound to leave John in ignorance ; 
she might not even hint. Nevertheless, Leonora's 
satisfaction in this triumph, her pleasure in the 
mere memory of the intimate talk by the fire, 
her innocent joyous desire to see Twemlow again 
soon, emanated from her in various subtle ways, 
and the household was thereby soothed back into 
a feeling of security about John. Leonora 
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ignored, perhaps deliberately, that Stanway had 
still before him the peril of financial embarrass- 
ment, that he was mor^^aging the house, and 
that his colloquies with David Dain continued to 
be frequent and obviously disconcerting. When 
she saw him nervous, petulant, preoccupied, 
she attributed his condition solely to his thought 
of the one danger which she had secretly removed. 
She had a strange determined impulse to be 
happy and gay. 

An episode at an extra Monday night re- 
hearsal of the Amateur Operatic Society seemed 
to point to the prevalence of certain sinister 
rumours about Stanway's condition. MiUy, in- 
spired by dreams of the future, had learnt her 
part perfectly in five days. She sang and acted 
with magnificent assurance, and with a vivid 
theatrical charm which awoke enthusiasm in the 
excitable breasts of the male chorus. Harry 
Burgess lost his air of fatigued worldliness, and 
went round naively demanding to be told whether 
he had not predicted this miracle. Even the 
conductor was somewhat moved. 

* She'll do, by gad ! ' said that man of few 
illusions to his crony the accompanist. 

But it is not to be imagined that such a 
cardinal event as the elevation of a chit like 
Millicent Stanway to the principal rdle could 
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achieve itself without much friction and conse- 
quent heat. Many ladies of the chorus thought 
that the committee no longer deserved the 
confidence of the society. At least three suspected 
that the conductor had a * private spite against 
themselves. And one, aged thirty-five, felt 
convinced that she was the victim of an elaborate 
and scandalous plot. To this maid had been 
offered Milly's old part of Ella ; it was a final 
insult — but she accepted it. In the scene with 
Angela and Bunthorne in the first act, the new 
Ella made the same mistake three times at the 
words, * In a doleful train,' and the conductor 
grew sarcastic. 

* May I show you how that bit goes. Miss 
Gardner ? ' said Milly afterwards with exquisite 
pertness. 

*No, thank you, Milly,' was the freezing 
emphasised answer ; * I dare say I shall be able to 
manage without your assistance.' 

* Oh, ho ! ' sang Milly, delighted to have 
provoked this exhibition, and she began a sort of 
Carmen dance of disdain. 

* Girls grow up so quick nowadays ! ' Miss 
Gardner exclaimed, losing control of herself; 
^who are j0i^, I should like to know ! ' and she 
proceeded with her irrelevant inquiries : * who's 
your father } Doesn't every one know that he'll 
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have gone smash before the night of the show ? ' 
She was shaking, insensate, brutal. 

Millicent stood still, and went very white. 

* Miss Gardner I ' 

* Miss Stanway ! ' 

The rival divas faced each other, murderous, for 
a few seconds, and then Milly turned, laughing, 
to Harry Burgess, who, consciously secretarial, 
was standing near with several others. 

* Either Miss Gardner apologises to me at 
once,' she said lightly, ^ at onccy or else either she 
or I leave the Society.' 

Milly tapped her foot, hummed, and looked 
up into Miss Gardner's eyes with serene con- 
tempt. Ethel was not the only one who was 
amazed at the absolute certitude of victory in 
little Millicent's demeanour. Harry Bui^ess 
spoke apart with the conductor upon this aston- 
ishing contretemps, and while he did so Milly, 
still smiling, hummed rather more loudly the 
very phrase of Ella's at which Miss Gardner 
had stumbled. It was a masterpiece of insolence. 

^We think Miss Gardner should withdraw 
the expression,' said Harry after he had coughed. 

* Never ! ' said Miss Gardner. * Good-bye 
all!' 

Thus ended Miss Gardner's long career 
as an operatic artist — ^and not without pathos, 

I 
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for the ageing woman sobbed as she left the 
room from which she had been driven by a 
pitiless child. 

According to custom Harry Burgess set out 
from the National School, where the rehearsals 
were held, with Ethel and Milly for Hillport. 
But at the bottom of Church Street Ethel silently 
fell behind and joined a fourth figure which had 
approached. The two couples walked separately 
to Hillport by the field-path. As Harry and 
Milly opened the wicket at the foot of Stanway*s 
long garden, Ethel ran up, alone again. 

* That you ? ' cried a thin voice under the 
trees by the gate. It was Rose, taking late exer- 
cise after her studies. 

* Yes, it's us,' replied Harry. * Shall you give 
me a whisky if I come in } ' 

And he entered the house with the three 
girls. 

* I'm certain Rose saw you with Fred in the 
field, and if she did she's sure to split to mother,' 
Milly whispered as. she and Ethel ran upstairs. 
They could hear Harry already strumming on 
the piano. 

* I don't care 1 ' said Ethel callously, exasper- 
ated by three days of futility at the oflfice, and by 
the manifest injustice of fate. 
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*My dear, I want to speak to you,' said 
Leonora to Ethel, when the informal supper was 
over, and Harry had buckishly departed, and 
Rose and Milly were already gone upstairs. Not 
a word had been mentioned as to the great epi- 
sode of the rehearsal. 

* Well, mother ? ' Ethel answered in a tone of 
weary defiance. 

Leonora still sat at the supper-table, awaiting 
John, who was out at a meeting ; Ethel stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece like a boy. 

*How often have you been seeing Fred 
Ryley lately?' Leonora began with a gentle, 
pacific inquiry. 

* I see him every day at the works, mother.' 

^ I don't mean at the works ; you know that, 

Ethel.' 

^ I suppose Rose has been telling you things.' 
^Rose told me quite innocently that she 

happened to see Fred in the field to-night.' 

* Oh, yes ! ' Ethel sneered with cold irony. 
* I know Rose's innocence ! ' 

* My dear girl,' Leonora tried to reason with 
her. * Why will you talk like that ? You know 
you promised your father ' 

*No, I didn't, ma,' Ethel interrupted her 
sharply. * MiUy did ; I never promised father 
anything.' 
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Leonora was astonished at the mutinous 
desperation in Ethel's tone. It left her at 
a loss. 

^ I shall have to tell your father/ she said 
sadly. 

* Well, of course, mother," Ethel managed 
hcfl- voice carefully. * You tell him everything.' 

* No, I don't, my dear,' Leonora denied the 
charge like a girl. * A week last night I heard 
Fred Ryley talking to you at your window. And 
I have said nothing.' 

Ethel flushed hotly at this disclosure. 

* Then why say anything now ? ' she mur- 
mured, half daunted and half daring. 

* Your father must know. I ought to have 
told him before. But I have been wondering 
how best to act.' 

* What's the matter with Fred, mother } ' 
Ethel demanded, with a catch in her throat. 

*That isn't the point, Ethel. Your father 
has distinctly said that he won't permit any ' — 
she stopped because she could not bring herself 
to say the words ; and then continued : Mf he 
had the slightest suspicion that there was any- 
thing between you and Fred Ryley he would 
never have allowed you to go to the works 
ataU.' 

^ Allowed me to go ! I like that, mother 1 
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As if I wanted to go to the works ! I simply 
hate the place — father knows that. And yet — 
and yet ' She almost wept. 

* Your father must be obeyed/ Leonora stated 
simply. 

* Suppose Fred is poor,' Ethel ran on, recover- 
ing hersdlf. * Perhaps he won't be poor always. 
And perhaps we shan't be rich always. The 

things that people are saying ' She hesitated, 

afraid to proceed. 

* What do you mean, dear ? ' 

* WeU I ' the girl exclaimed, and then gave a 
brief account of the Gardner incident. 

^ My child,' was Leonora's placid comment, 
< you ought to know that Florence Gardner will 
say anything when she is in a temper. She is 
the worst gossip in Bursley. I only hope Milly 
wasn't rude. And really this has got nothing to 
do with what we are talking about.' 

* Mother 1 ' Ethel cried hysterically, * why are 
you always so calm ? Just imagine yourself in 
my place — with Fred. You say I'm a woman, 
and I am, I am, though you don't think so, truly. 
Just imagine No, you can't I You've for- 
gotten all that sort of thing, mother.' She burst 
into gushing tears at last. * Father can kill me if 
he likes ! I don't care I ' 

She fled out of the room. 
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* So Fve forgotten, have I ! * Leonora said to 
herself, smiling faintly, as she sat alone at the 
table waiting for John, 

She was not at all hurt by Ethel's impassioned 
taunt, but rather amused, indulgently amused, 
that the girl should have so misread her. She 
felt more maternal, protective, and tender towards 
Ethel than she had ever felt since the first year 
of Ethel's existence. She seemed perfectly to 
comprehend, and she nobly excused, the sudden 
outbreak of violence and disrespect on the part of 
her languid, soft-eyed daughter. She thought 
with confidence that all would come right in the 
end, and vaguely she determined that in some 
undefined way she would help Ethel, would yet 
demonstrate to this child of hers that she under- 
stood and sympathised. The interview which had 
just terminated, futile, conflicting, desultory, 
muddled, tentative, and abrupt as life itself, 
appeared to her in the light of a positive achieve- 
ment. She was not unhappy about it, nor about 
anything. Even the scathing speech of Florence 
Gardner had failed to disturb her. 

H want to teU you something. Jack,' 
she began, when her husband at length came 
home. 

* Who's been drinking whisky ? ' was Stan- 
way's only reply as he glanced at the table. 
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* Hany brought the girls home. 1 dare say 
he had some. I didn't notice/ she said. 

*H'm 1 ' Stanway muttered gloomily, *he's 
young enough to start that game.' 

* I'll see it isn't offered to him again, if you 
like,' said Leonora. ^But I want to tell you 
something, Jack.' 

* WeU ? ' He was thoughtlessly cutting a 
piece of cheese into small squares with the silver 
butter-knife. 

* Only you must promise not to say a word to 
a soul.' 

^ I shall promise no such thing,' he said with 
uncompromising bluntness. 

She smiled charmingly upon him. * Oh yes. 
Jack, you will, you must.' 

He seemed to be taken unawares by her 
sudden smile. * Very weU,' he said gruffly. 

She then told him, in the manner she thought 
best, of the relations between Ethel and Fred 
Ryley, and she pointed out to him that, if he had 
reflected at all upon the relations between Harry 
Burgess and MiUicent, he would not have fallen 
into the error of connecting Milly, instead of her 
sister, with Fred. 

*What relations between Milly and young 
Burgess ? ' he questioned stolidly. 

* Why, Jack,' she said, * you know as much 
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as I do. Why does Harry come here so 
often?' 

* He'd better not come here so often. What's 
Milly ? She's nothing but a child.' 

Leonora made no attempt to argue with him. 
* As for Ethel,' she said softly, * she's at a difficult 
age, and you must be carefiil ' 

* As for Ethel,' he interrupted, * I'll turn Fred 
Ryley out of my office to-morrow.' 

She tried to look grave and sympathetic, to 
use all her tact. ^ But won't that make difficulties 
with Unde Meshach ? And people might say 
you had dismissed him because Uncle Meshach 
had altered his will.' 

* D n Fred Ryley 1 ' he swore, unable to 

reply to this. * D n him I ' 

He walked to and ft^ in the room, and all his 
secret, profound resentment against Ryley surged 
up, loose and uncontrolled. 

* Wouldn't it be better to take Ethel away 
from the works ? ' Leonora suggested. 

*No,' he answered doggedly. *Not for a 
moment 1 Can't I have my own daughter in my 
own office because Fred Ryley is on the place ? 
A pretty thing 1 ' 

' It is awkward,' she admitted, as if admitting 
also that what puzzled his sagacity was of course 
too much for hers. 
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*Fred Ryleyl* he repeated the hateful 
syllables bitterly. ^ And I only took him out of 
kindness ! Simply out of kindness ! I tell you 
what, Leonora ! ' He faced her in a sort of 

bravado. * It would serve *em d n well right 

if Uncle Meshach died to-morrow, and Aunt 
Hannah the day after. I should be safe then. 

It would serve them d n well right, all of 

*em — Ryley and Uncle Meshach ; yes, and Aunt 
Hannah too I She hasn't altered her will, but 
she'd no business to have let uncle alter his. 
They're aU in it. She's bound to die first, and 
they know it. . • . Well, well I ' He was a 
resigned martyr now, and he turned towards the 
hearth. 

* Jack 1 • she exclaimed, * what's the matter ? ' 

* Ruin's the matter,' he said. * That's what's 
the matter. Ruin I ' 

He laughed sourly, undecided whether to 
pretend that he was not quite serious, or to 
divulge his real condition. 

Her calm confident eyes silently invited him 
to relieve his mind, and he could not resist the 
temptation. 

* You know that mortgage on the house,' he 
said quickly. * I got it all arranged at once. Dain 
was to have sent the deed in last Tuesday night 
for you to sign, but he sent in a letter instead. 
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That's why I had to go over and see him. There 
was some confounded hitch at the last moment^ a 
flaw in the title ' 

* A flaw in the title 1 ' It was the phrase only 
that alarmed her. 

* Oh ! It's all righty said Stanway, wondering 
angrily why women should always, by the trick of 
seizing on trifles, destroy the true perspective of 
a business aflfair. * The title's all right, at least 
it will be put right. But it means delay, and I 
can't wait. I must have money at once, in three 
days. Can you understand that, my girl ? ' 

By an eflFort she conquered the impulses to 
ask why, and why, and why ; and to suggest 
economy in the house. Something came to her 
mysteriously out of her memory of her own 
father's aflfairs, a sudden inspiration ; and she 
said : 

^ Can't you deposit my deeds at the bank and 
get a temporary advance ? ' She was very proud 
of this clever suggestion. 

He shook his head : * No, the bank won't.' 

The fact was that the bank had long been 
pressing him to deposit security for his over- 
draft. 

* I tell you what might be done,' he said, 
brightening as her idea gave birth to another one 
in his mind. ^ Uncle Meshach might lend some 
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money on the deeds. You shall go down to- 
morrow morning and ask him, Nora/ 
^ Me 1 ' She was scared at this result. 

* Yes, you,' he insisted, fiill of eagerness. * It's 
your house. Ask him to let you have five hun- 
dred on the house for a short while. Tell him 
we want it. You can get round him easily 
enough.' 

* Jack, I can't do it, really.' 

* Oh yes, you can,' he assured her. * No one 
better. He likes you. He doesn't like me — 
never did. Ask him for five hundred. No, ask 
him for a thousand. May as well make it a 
thousand. It'll be all the same to him. You go 
down in the morning, and do it for me.' 

Stanway's animation became quite cheerful. 

*But about the title — the flaw.?' she feebly 
questioned. 

*That won't frighten uncle,' said Stanway 
positively. ^ He knows the title is good enough. 
That's only a technical detail.' 

* Very well,' she agreed, * I'll do what 1 can. 
Jack.' 

« That's good,' he said. 

And even now, the resolve once made, she 
did not lose her sense of tranquil optimism, her 
mild happiness, her widespreading benevolence. 
The result of this talk with John aroused in her 
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an innocent vanity, for was it not indirectly due 
to herself that John had been able to see a way 
out of his difficulties ? 

They soon afterwards dismissed the subject, 
put it with care away in a corner ; and John 
finished his supper. 

* Is Mr. Twemlow still in the district ? ' she 
asked vivaciously. 

^ Yes/ said John, and there was a pause. 

* You're doing some business together, aren't 
you, Jack ? ' she hazarded. 

John hesitated. *No,' he said, *he only 
wanted to see me about old Twemlow's estate — 
some details he was after.' 

* I felt it,' she mused. * I felt all the time it 
was that that was wrong. And John is worry- 
ing over it ! But he needn't — he needn't — and 
he doesn't know ! * 

She exulted. 

She could read plainly the duplicity in his 
face. She knew that he had done some wicked 
thing, and that all his life was a maze of more 
or less equivocal stratagems. But she was so 
used to the character of her husband that this 
aspect of the sit\iation scarcely impressed her. 
It was her new active beneficent interference 
in John's afBiirs that seemed to occupy her 
thoughts. 
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M told 70U I wouldn't say anything about 
Ethel's affair,' said John later, 'and I won't.' 
He was once more judicial and pompous. ' But, 
of course, you will look after it I shall leave it 
to you to deal with. You'll have to be firm, you 
know.' 

* Yes,' she said. 

Not till after breakfast the next day did 
Leonora realise the utter repugnance with which 
she shrank from the mission to Uncle Meshach. 
She had declined to look the project fairly in the 
face, to examine her own feelings concerning it. 
She had said to herself when she awoke in the 
dark : * It is nothing. It is a mere business 
matter. It isn't like begging.' But the idea, 
the absurd indefensible idea, of its similarity to 
begging was precisely what troubled her as the 
moment approached for setting forth. She pon- 
dered, too, upon the intolerable fact that such a 
request as she was about to prefer to Uncle 
Meshach was a tacit admission that John, with 
all his ostentations, had at last come to the end 
of the tether. She felt that she was a living part 
of John's meretriciousness. She had the fancy 
that she should have dressed for the occasion in 
rusty black. Was it not somehow shameful that 
she, a suppliant for financial aid, should outrage 
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the ugly modesty of the little parlour in Church 
Street by the arrogant and expensive perfection of 
her beautifiil skirt and street attire ? 

Moreover, she would foil. 

The morning was fine, and with infantile 
pusillanimity she began to hope that Uncle 
Meshach would be taking his walks abroad. In 
order to give him every chance of being out she 
delayed her departure, upon one domestic excuse 
or another, for quite half an hour. * How silly I 
am I ' she reflected. But she could not help it, 
and when she had started down the hill towards 
Bursley she felt sick. She had a suspicion that 
her feet might of their own accord turn into a 
by-road and lead her away from Uncle Meshach's. 
* I shall never get there ! ' she exclaimed. She 
called at the fishmonger's in Oldcastle Street, 
and was delighted because the shop was full of 
customers and she had to wait. At last she was 
crossing St. Luke's Square and could distinguish 
Unde Meshach's doorway with its antique fan- 
light. She wished to stop, to turn back, to run, 
but her traitorous feet were inexorable. They 
carried her an unwilling victim to the house. 
Uncle Meshach, by^ some strange accident, was 
standing at the window and saw her. ^ Ah ! ' 
she thought, * if he had not been at the window, 
if he had not caught sight of me, I should have 
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walked past 1 * And that chance ot escape seemed 
like a lost bliss. 

Uncle Meshach himself opened the door. 

^ Come in, lass/ he said, looking her up and 
down through his glasses. ^ You're the prettiest 
thing Fve seen since I saw ye last. Your aunt's 
out, with the servant too ; and Tm left here 
same as a dog on the chain. That's how they 
leave me.' 

She was thankful that Aunt Hannah was out : 
that made the aflfair simpler. 

* Well, uncle,' she said, * I haven't seen you 
since you came back from the Isle of Man, 
have I?' 

Some inspiration lent her a courage which 
rose far beyond embarrassment. She saw at once 
that the old man was enchanted to have her in 
the house alone, and flattered by the apparatus 
of feminine degance which she adways displayed 
for him at its fullest. These two had a sort of 
cult for each other, a secret sympathy, none the 
less sincere because it seldom found expression. 
His pale blue eyes, warmed by her presence, 
said : * I'm an old man, and I've seen the world, 
and I keep a few of my ideas to myself But 
you know that no one understands a pretty 
woman better than I do. A glance is enough.' 
And in reply to this challenge she gave the rein 
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to her profoundest instincts. She played the 
simple feminine to his masculine. She dared to 
be the eternal beauty who rules men, and will 
ever rule them, they know not why. 

^ My lass,' he said in a tone that granted all 
requests in advance, after they had talked a while, 
* you're after something.' 

His wrinkled features, ironic but benevolent, 
intimated that he knew she wished to take an 
unfair advantage of the gifts which Nature had 
bestowed on her, and that he did not object. 

She allowed herself to smile mysteriously, 
provocatively at him. 

* Yes,' she admitted fi^nkly, * I am.' 

* Well ? ' He waited indulgently for the dis- 
closure. 

She paused a moment, smiling steadily at 
him. The contrast of his wizened age made her 
feel deliciously girlish. 

^ It's about my house, at Hillport,' she began 
with assurance. * I want you ' 

And she told him, with no more than a suffi- 
ciency of detail, what she wanted. She did not 
try to conceal that the aim was to help John, 
that, in crude fact, it was John who needed the 
money. But she emphasised ^ my house,' and ^ / 
want you to lend me.^ The thing was well done, 
and she knew it was well done, and felt satisfied 
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accordingly. As for Meshach, he was decidedly 
caught unawares. He might, perhaps, have 
suspected from the beginning that she was only 
an emissary of John's, but the form and magnitude 
of her proposal were a violent surprise to him. 
He hesitated. She could see clearly that he 
sought reasons by which to justify himself in 
acquiescence. 

* It's your affair ? ' he questioned meditatively. 

* Quite my own,* she assured him. 

* Let me see ' 

' I shall get it 1 ' she said to herself, and she 
was astounded at the felicitous event of the 
enterprise. She could scarcely believe her good 
luck, but she knew beyond any doubt that she 
was not mistaken in the signs of Meshach*s 
demeanour. She thought she might even venture 
to ask him for an explanation of his warning 
letter about Arthur Twemlow. 

At that moment Aunt Hannah and the 
middle-aged servant re-entered the house, and 
the servant had to pass through the parlour to 
reach the kitchen. The atmosphere which 
Meshach and Leonora had evolved in solitude 
from their respective individualities was dissipated 
instantly. The parlour became nothing but the 
parlour, with its glass partition, its antimacassars, 
its Meshach by the hob, and its diminutive 
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Hannah uttering &tuous, affectionate exclamations 
of pleasure. 

Leonora's heart was pierced by a sudden stab 
of doubt, as she waited for the result. 

* Sister,* said Meshach, * what dost think ? 
Here's your nephew been speculating in stocks 
and shares till he can't hardly turn round * 

* Uncle ! ' Leonora exclaimed horrified, * I 
never said such a thing ! ' 

^ Sh 1 ' said Hannah in an awful whisper, as 
she shut the kitchen door. 

* Till he can't hardly turn round,' Meshach 
continued ; * and now he wants Leonora here to 
mortgage her house to get him out of his diffi- 
culties. Haven't I always told you as John 
would find himself in a rare fix one of these 
days ?' 

Few human beings could dominate another 
more completely than Meshach dominated his 
sister. But here, for Leonora's undoing, was just 
a case where, without knowing it, Hannah 
influenced her brother. He had a reputation 
to keep up with Hannah, a great and terrible 
reputation, and in several ways a loan by him 
through Leonora to John would have damaged 
it. A few minutes later, and he would have been 
committed both to the loan and to the demonstra- 
tion of his own consistency in the humble eyes of 
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Hannah ; but the old spinster had arrived too 
soon. The spell was broken. Meshach perceived 
the danger of his position, and retired. 

* Nay, nay ! * Hannah protested. * That*s 
very wrong of John. Eh, this speculation ! ' 

* But, really, unde,' Leonora said as convinc- 
ingly as she could. * It's capital that John 
wants.' 

She saw that all was lost. 

* Capital ! ' Meshach sarcastically flouted the 
word, and he turned with a dubious benevolence 
to Leonora. ^ No, my lass, it isn't,' he said, 
pausing. ^ John '11 get out of this mess as he's 
gotten out of many another. Trust him. He's 
your husband, and he's in the family, and I'm 
saying nothing against him. But trust him for 
that.' 

* No,' Hannah inserted, * John's always been 
a good nephew ... If it wasn't ' 

Meshach quelled her and proceeded : * I'll 
none consent to John raising money on your 
property. It's not right, lass. Happen this '11 
be a lesson to him, if anything will be.' 

* Five hundred would do,' Leonora murmured 
with mad foolishness. 

Of what use to chronicle the dreadful shame 
which she endured before she could leave the house, 
she who for a quarter of an hour had been a queen 
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there, and who left as the pitied wife of a wastrel 
nephew ? 

* YouVe not shorty mj dear ? * Hannah asked 
at the end in an anxious voice. 

* Not he 1 * Uncle Meshach testily ejacu- 
lated, fastening the button of that droll necktie 
of his. 

^ Oh dear no 1 ' said Leonora, with such 
dignity as she could assume. 

As she walked home she wondered what 
* speculation ' really was. She could not have 
defined the word. She possessed but a vague 
idea of its meaning. She had long apprehended, 
ignorantly and indifferently and uneasily, that 
John was in the habit of tampering with dangerous 
things called stocks and shares. But never before 
had the vital import of these secret transactions 
been revealed to her. The dramatic swiftness of 
the revelation stunned her, and yet it seemed 
after all that she only knew now what she had 
always known. 

When she reached home John was already in 
the hall, taking off his overcoat, though the hour 
of one had not struck. Was this a coincidence, or 
had he been unable to control his desire to learn 
what she had done } 

In silence she smiled plaintively at him, shak-^ 
ing her head. 
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* What do you mean ? ' he asked harshly. 

*I couldn't arrange it,* she said. * Uncle 
Meshach refused.' 

John gave a scarcely perceptible start. * Oh ! 
That 1 ' he exclaimed. * That's all right. I've 
fixed it up.' 

* This morning ? ' 

* Eh ? Yes, this morning.' 

During dinner he showed a certain careless 
amiability. 

* You needn't go to the works any more to- 
day,' he said to Ethel. 

To celebrate this unexpected half- holiday, 
Ethel and Millicent decided that they would try 
to collect a scratch team for some hockey practice 
in the meadow. 

*And, mother, you must come,' said Milli- 
cent. * You'll make one more anyway.' 

* Yes,' John agreed, * it will do your mother 
good.' 

* He will never know, and never guess, and 
never care, what I have been through ! ' she 
thought. 

Before leaving for the works John helped the 
girls to choose some sticks. 

When he reached his office, the first thing he 
did was to build up a good fire. Next he looked 
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into the safe. Then he rang the bell, and Fred 
Ryley responded to the summons. 

This &mily connection, whom he both hated 
and trusted, was a rather thickset, very neatly 
dressed man of twenty-three, who had been 
mature, serious, and responsible for eight years. 
His fair, grave face, with its short thin beard, 
showed plainly his leading qualities of industry, 
order, conscientiousness, and doggedness. It 
showed, too, his mild benevolence. Ryley was 
never late, never neglectful, never wrong ; he 
never wasted an hour either of his own or his 
employer's time. And yet his colleagues liked 
him, perhaps because he was unobtrusive and 
good-natured. At the beginning of each year he 
laid down a programme for himself, and he was 
incapable of swerving from it. Already he 
had acquired a thorough knowledge of both the 
manufacturing and the business sides of earthen- 
ware manufacture, and also he was one of the 
few men, at that period, who had systematically 
studied the chemistry of potting. He could not 
fail to * get on,' and to win universal respect. 
His chances of a truly striking success would 
have been greater had he possessed imagination, 
humour, or any sort of personal distinction. In 
appearance, he was common, insignificant ; to 
be appreciated, he * wanted knowing ' ; but he 
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was extremely sensitive and proud, and he could 
resent an af&ont like a Gascon. He had appa- 
rently no humour whatever. The sole spark 
of romance in him had been fanned into a small 
steady flame by his passion for Ethel. Ryley was 
a man who could only love once for all. 

* Did you find that private ledger for me out 
of the old safe ? ' Stanway demanded. 

* Yes/ said Ryley, * and I put it in your safe, 
at the front, and gave you the key back this 
morning.* 

* I don't see it there,' Stanway retorted. 

* Shall I look ? ' Ryley suggested quietly, ap- 
proaching the safe, of which the key was in the lock. 

' Never mind, now 1 Never mind, now I ' 
Stanway stopped him. M don't want to be 
bothered now. Later on in the afternoon, before 
Mr. Twemlow comes. . . . Did you write and 
ask him to call at four thirty ? ' 

* Yes,' said Ryley, departing without a sign on 
his face, the model clerk. 

* Fool ! ' whispered Stanway. It would have 
been impossible for Ryley to breathe without 
irritating his employer, and the fact that his 
plebeian cousin's son was probably the most reli- 
able underling to be got in the Five Towns did 
not in the slightest degree lessen Stanway's dislike 
of him ; it increased it. 
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Stanway had been perfecdy aware that the little 
ledger was in his safe, and as soon as Kylcy had 
shut the door he jumped up, unlatched the safe, 
removed the book, and after tearing it in two 
stuck first one half and then the other into the 
midst of the fire. 

* That ends it, anyhow 1 * he thought, when 
the leaves were consumed. 

Then he selected some books of cheque 
counterfoils, a number of prospectuses of com- 
panies, some share certificates (exasperating relic 
of what rich dreams I), and a lot of letters. All 
these he burnt with much neatness and care, 
putting more coal on the fire so as to hide every 
trace of their destruction. Then he opened a 
drawer in the desk, and took out a revolver which 
he unloaded and loaded again. 

* I'm pretty cool,' he flattered himself. 

He was the sort of flamboyant man who 
keeps a loaded revolver in obedience to the 
theory that a loaded revolver is a necessary and 
proper part of the true male's outfit, like a gold 
watch and chain, a gold pencil case, a razor for 
every day in the week, and a cigar-holder with a 
bit of good amber to it. He had owned that 
revolver for years, with no thought of utilising 
the weapon. But in justice to him, it must be 
said that when any of his contemporaries — Titus 
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Price, for instance — had made use of revolvers or 
ropes in a particular way, he had always secretly 
justified and commended them. 

He put the revolver in his hip-pocket, the 
correct location, and donned his * works' hat. 
He did not reflect. Memories of his past life 
did not occur to him, nor visions of that which 
was to come. He did not feel solemn. On the 
contrary he felt cross with everyone, and de- 
termined to pay everyone out ; in particular 
he was vexed, in a mean childish way, with 
Uncle Meshach, and with himself for having 
fancied for a moment that an appeal to Uncle 
Meshach could be successful. One other idea 
struck him forcibly by reason of its strangeness : 
namely, that the works was proceeding exactly as* 
usual, raw material always coming in, finished 
goods always going out, the various shops hot 
and murmurous with toil, money tinkling in the 
petty cash-box, the very engine beneath his floor 
beating its customary monotonous stroke ; and 
his comfortable home was proceeding exactly as 
usual, the man hissing about the stable yard, the 
servants discreetly moving in the immaculate 
kitchens, Leonora elegant with sovereigns in her 
purse, the girls chattering and restless ; not a 
single outward sign of disaster ; and yet he was 
at the end, absolutely at the end at last There 
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was going to be a magnificent and unparalleled 
sensation in the town of Bursley. . . He 
seemed for an instant dimly to perceive ways, or 
incomplete portions of ways, by which he might 
still escape. • . Then with a brusque gesture 
he dismissed such futile scheming and yielded 
anew to the impulse which had suddenly and 
piquantly seized him, three hours before, when 
Leonora said : * Uncle Meshach won't,' and he 
replied, * IVe fixed it up.' His dilemma was too 
complicated. No one, not even Dain, was aware 
of its intricacies ; Dain knew a lot, Leonora a 
little, and sundry other persons odd fragments. 
But he himself could scarcely have drawn the 
outlines of the whole sinister situation without 
much reference to books and correspondence. 
No, he had finished. He was bored, and he was 
irritable. The impulse hurried him on. 

* In half an hour that ass Twemlow will be 
here,' he thought, looking at the office 'dial over 
the mantelpiece. 

And then he left his room, calling out to the 
clerks' room as he passed : * Just going on to the 
bank. I shall be back in a minute or two.' 

At the south-western corner of the works was 
a disused enamel-kiln which had been built 
experimentally and had proved a failure. He 
walked through the yard, crept with some 
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difficulty into the kiln, and closed the iron door. 
A pale silver light came down the open chimney. 
He had decided as he crossed the yard that he 
should place the mouth of the revolver between 
his eyes, so that he had nothing to do in the kiln 
but to put it there and touch the trigger. The 
idea of this simple action preoccupied him. 
* Yes/ he reflected, taking the revolver from his 
pocket, * that is where I must put it, and then 
just touch the trigger.* He thought neither of 
his femily, nor of his sins, nor of the grand fiasco, 
but solely of this physical action. Then, as he 
raised the revolver, the fear troubled him that he 
had not burnt a particular letter from a Jew in 
London, received on the previous day. *Of 
course I burnt it,* he assured himself. * Did I, 
though ? ' He felt that a mysterious volition 
over which he had no control would force him to 
return to his office in order to make sure. He 
gave a weary curse at the prospect of having to 
put back the revolver, leave the kiln, enter the 
kiln again, and once more raise the revolver. 

As he passed by the archway near the packing 
house the afternoon postman appeared and gave 
him a letter. Without thinking he halted on the 
spot and opened it. It was written in haste, and 
ran : * My Dear Stanway, — I am called away to 
London and may have to sail for New York at 
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once. Sorry to have to break the appointment. 
We must leave that affair over. In any case it 
could only be a mere matter of form. As I told 
you, I was simply acting on behalf of my sister. 
My kindest regards to your wife and your 
daughters. Believe me, yours very truly, — 
Arthur Twemlow.' 

He read the letter a second time in his office, 
standing up against the shut door. Then his 
eye wandered to the desk and he saw that an 
envelope had been placed with mathematical 
exactitude in the middle of his blotting-pad. 
* Ryley 1 * he thought. This other letter was 
marked private, and as the envelope said ^ John 
Stanway, Esq.,' without an address, it must have 
been brought by special messenger. It was 
from David Dain, and stated that the difficulty 
as to the title of the house had been settled, that 
the mortgage would be sent in for Mrs. Stan- 
way to sign that night, and that Stanway might 
safely draw against the money to-morrow. 

^ My God 1 ' he exclaimed, pushing his hat 
back from his brow. * What a chance 1 * 

In five minutes he was drawing cheques, and 
simultaneously planning how to get over the 
disappearance of the old private ledger in case 
Twemlow should after all, at some future date, 
ask to see original documents. 
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* What a chance I * The thought ran round 
and round in his brain. 

As he left the works by the canal side, he 
paused under Shawport Bridge and furtively 
dropped the revolver into the water. * That's 
done with I ' he murmured. 

He saw now that his preparations for depar- 
ture, which at the moment he had deemed to be 
so well designed and so effective, were after all 
ridiculous. No amount of combustion could 
have prevented the disclosure at an inquest of the 
ignominious facts. 

During tea he laughed loudly at Milly's 
descriptions of the hockey match, which had 
been a great success. Leonora had kept goal 
with distinction, and admitted that she rather 
enjoyed the game. 

^ So it is arranged ? ' said Leonora, with a hint 
of involuntary surprise, when he handed her the 
mortgage to sign. 

* Didn't I tell you so this morning ? * he 
answered loftily. There is always a despicable 
joy in resuscitating a lie which events have changed 
into a truth. 

He insisted on retiring early that night In 
the bedroom he remarked : * Your friend Twem- 
low's had to go to London to-day, and may return 
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straight from there to New York. I had a note 
from him. He sent you his kindest regards and 
all that sort of thing.* 

* Then we mayn't sec him again ? * she said, 
delicately fingering her hair in front of the pier- 
glass. 
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CHAPTER VI 

COMIC OPERA 

Early one evening a few weeks later, Leonora, 
half attired for the gala night of th& operatic per- 
formance, was again delicately fingering her hair in 
that large bedroom whose mirrors daily reflected 
the leisured process of her toilette. Her black 
skirt trimmed with yellow made a sudden sharp 
contrast with the pale tints of her corset and her 
long bare arms. The bodice lay like a trifling frag- 
ment on the blue-green eiderdown of her bed, a 
pair of satin shoes glistened in front of the fire, 
and two chairs bore the discarded finery of the 
day. The dressing-table was littered with silver 
and ivory. A faint and charming odour of vio- 
lets mingled mysteriously with the warmth of 
the fire as Leonora moved away from the pier- 
glass between the two curtained windows where 
the light was centred, and with accustomed 
hands picked up the bodice apparently so frail 
that a touch might have ruined it. 
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The door was brusquely opened, and some one 
entered. 

* Not dressed, Rose ? * said Leonora, a little 
startled. * We ought to be going in ten minutes.' 

*Oh, mother 1 I mustn't go. 1 mustn't 
reaUyr 

The tall slightly-stooping girl, with her flat 
figure, her plain shabby serge frock, her tired 
white face, and the sinister glance of the idealist 
in her great, fretful eyes, seemed to stand there 
and accuse the whole of Leonora's existence. 
Utterly absorbed in the imminent examination, 
her brain a welter of sterile facts. Rose found all 
the seriousness of life in dates, irregular participles, 
algebraic symbols, chemical formulas, the altitudes 
of mountains, and the areas of inland seas. To 
the cruelty of the too earnest enthusiast she added 
the cruelty of youth, and it was with a merciless 
lustice that she judged everyone with whom she 
came into opposition. 

* But, my dear, you'll be ill if you keep on 
like this. And you know what your father said.' 

Rose smiled, bitterly superior, at the mis- 
guided creature whose horizons were bounded by 
domesticity on one side and by dress on the other. 

* I shall not be ill, mother,' she said firmly, 
sniffing at the scent in the room. * I can't help it. 
I must work at my chemistry again to-night. 
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Father knows perfecdy well that chemistry is my 
weak point. I must work. I just came in to 
tell you.* 

She departed slowly, as it were daring her 
mother to protest further. 

Leonora sighed, overpowered by a feeling ot 
impotence. What could she do, what could any 
person do, when challenged by an individuality at 
once so harsh and so impassioned ? She finished 
her toilette with minute care, but she had lost her 
pleasure in it. The sense of the contrariety of 
things deepened in her. She looked round the 
circle of her environment and saw hope and 
gladness nowhere. John's afllairs were perhaps 
running more smoothly, but who could tell ? 
The shameful fact that the house was mortgaged 
remained always with her. And she was intimately 
conscious of a soilure, a moral stain, as the result 
of her recent contacts with the man of business in 
her husband. Why had she not been able to keep 
femininely aloof from those puzzling and repellent 
matters, ignorant of them, innocent of them ? 
And Ethel, too 1 Twelve days of the office had 
culminated for Ethel in a slight illness, which 
Doctor Hawley described as lack of tone. Her 
father had said airily that she must resume her 
clerkship in due season, but the entire household 
well knew that she would not do so, and that the 

L 
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experiment was one of the failures which invari- 
ably followed John's interference in domestic 
concerns. As for Milly's housekeepmg, it was an 
admitted absurdity. Millicent had lived of late 
solely for the opera, and John resented any pre- 
occupation which detached the girls' interest from 
their home. When Ethel recovered in the nick 
of time to attend the final rehearsals, he grew 
sarcastic, and irrelevantly made cutting remarks 
about the letter from Paris which Ethel had never 
translated and which she thought he had forgotten. 
Finally he said he probably could not go to the 
opera at all, and that at best he might look in at 
it for half an hour. He was careful to disclaim 
all interest in the performance. 

Carpenter had driven the two girls to the 
Town Hall at seven o'clock, and at a quarter to 
eight he returned to fetch his mistress. Enveloped 
in her fur cloak, Leonora climbed silently into the 
cart. 

*I did hear,' said Carpenter, respectfully 
gossiping, * as Mr. Twemlow was gone back to 
America ; but I seed him yesterday as I was 
coming back from taking the mester to that there 
manufacturers' meeting at Knype .... Wonder- 
ful like his mother he is, mum.' 

* Oh, indeed I ' said Leonora. 

Her first impatient querulous thought was 
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that she would have preferred Mr. Twemlow to 
be in America. 

The illuminated windows of the Town Hall, 
and the knot of excited people at the principal 
portico, gave her a sort of preliminary intimation 
that the eternal quest for romance was still active 
on earth, though she might have abandoned it. 
In the corridor she met Uncle Meshach, wearing 
an antique frock-coat. His eye caught hers 
with quiet satisfaction. There was no sign in his 
wrinkled face of their last interview. 

* Your aunt's not very well,* he answered her 
inquiry. * She wasn't equal to coming, she said. 
I bid her go to bed. So Fm all alone.' 

* Come and sit by me,' Leonora suggested. 
* I have two spare tickets.' 

* Nay, I think not,' he faintly protested. 

* Yes, do,' she said, * you must.' 

As his trembling thin hands stole away her 
cloak, disclosing the perfection and dark magnifi- 
cence of her toilette, and as she perceived in his 
features the admiration of a connoisseur, and in 
the eyes of other women envy and astonishment, 
she began to forget her despondencies. She lived 
again. She believed again in the possibility of 
joy. And perhaps it was not strange that her 
thought travelled at once to Ethel — Ethel whom 
she had not questioned further about her lover, 

L2 
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Ethel whom till then she had figured as tlie 
wretched victim of love, but whom now she saw 
wistfully as love's elect. 

The front seats of the auditorium were filled 
with all that was dashing, and much that was 
solidly serious, in Bursley. Hoarded wealth, 
whose religion was spotless kitchens and cash 
down, sat side by side with flightiness and the 
habit of living by credit on rather more than 
one's income. The members of the Society had 
exerted themselves in advance to impress upon 
the public mind that the entertainment would be 
nothing if not fashionable and brilliant ; and they 
had succeeded. There was not a single young 
man, and scarcely an old one, but wore evening- 
dress, and the frocks of the women made a 
garden of radiant blossoms. Supreme among the 
eminent dandies who acted as stewards in that 
part of the house was Harry Burgess, straight 
out of Conduit Street, W., with a mien plainly 
indicating that every reserved seat had been sold 
two days before. From the second seats the 
sterling middle classes, half envy and half disdain, 
examined the glittering ostentation in front of 
them ; they had no illusions concerning it ; their 
knowledge of financial realities was exact. Up in 
the gloom of the balcony the crowded fiices of 
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the unimportant and the obscure rose tier above 
tier to the organ-loft. Here was Florence 
Gardner, come incognito to deride ; here was 
Fred Ryley, thief of an evening's time ; and here 
were sundry dressmakers who experienced the 
thrill of the creative artist as they gazed at their 
confections below. 

The entire audience was nervous, critical, and 
excited : partly because nearly every unit of it 
boasted a relative or an intimate friend in the 
Society, and partly because, as an entity repre- 
senting the town, it had the trepidations natural 
to a mother who is about to hear her child say 
a piece at a party. It hoped, but it feared. If 
any outsider had remarked that the youthful 
Bursley Operatic Society could not expect even to 
approach the achievements of its remarkable elder 
sister at Hanbridge, the audience would have 
chafed under that invidious suggestion. Never- 
theless it could not believe that its native talent 
would be really worth hearing. And yet rumours 
of a surprising excellence were afloat. The ex- 
citement was intensified by the tuning of instru- 
ments in the orchestra, by certain preliminary 
experiments of a too anxious gasman, and most 
of all by a delay in b^inning. 

At length the Mayor entered, alone ; the 
interesting absence of the Mayoress had some 
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connection with a silver cradle that day ordered 
from Birmingham as a civic gift. 

* Well, Burgess,' the Mayor whispered 
benevolently, * what sort of a show are we to 
have?' 

*You will see, Mr. Mayor,' said Harry, 
whose confident smile expressed the spirit of the 
Society. 

Then the conductor — the mah to whom 
twenty instrumentalists and thirty singers looked 
for guidance, help, encouragement, and the nulli- 
fying of mistakes otherwise disastrous ; the man 
on whose nerve and animating enthusiasm 
depended the reputation of the Society and of 
Bursley — tapped his Mton and stilled the chatter 
of the audience with a glance. The footlights 
went up, the lights of the chandelier went down, 
and almost before any one was aware of the fact 
the overture had commenced. There could be 
no withdrawal now ; the die was cast ; the boats 
were burnt. In the artistic history of Bursley a 
decisive moment had arrived. 

In a very few seconds people began to realise, 
slowly, timidly, but surely, that after all they were 
listening to a real orchestra. The mere volume 
of sound startled them ; the verve and decision 
of the players filled them with confidence ; the 
bright grace of the well-known airs laid them 
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under a spell. They looked diffidendy at each 
other, as if to say : * This is not so bad, you 
know/ And when the finale was reached, with 
its prodigious succession of crescendos, and its 
irresistible melody somehow swimming strongly 
through a wild sea of tone, the audience forgot 
its pose of critical aloofness and became un- 
affectedly human. The last three bars of the 
overture were smothered in applause. 

The conductor, as pale as though he had seen 
a ghost, turned and bowed stiffly. *Put that 
in your pipe and smoke it,' his unrelaxing fea- 
tures said to the audience ; and also : ^ If you 
have ever heard the thing better played in the 
Five ^ Towns, be good enough to inform me 
where I * 

There was a hesitation, the brief murmur of 
a hidden voice, and the curtains of the fit-up 
stage swung apart and disclosed the roseate 
environs of Castle Bunthorne, ornamented by 
those femous maidens who were dying for love 
of its aesthetic owner. The audience made no 
attempt to grasp the situation of the characters 
until it had satisfactorily settled the private 
identity of each. That done, it applied itself to 
the sympathetic comprehension of the feelings of 
a dozen young women who appeared to spend 
their whole existence in statuesque poses and 
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plaintive but nonsensical lyricism. It failed, 
honestly ; and even when the action descended 
from song to banal dialogue, it was not reassured. 
* Silly ' was the unspoken epithet on a hundred 
tongues, despite the delicate persuasion of the 
music, the virginal charm of the maidens, and the 
illuminated richness of co^umes and scene. The 
audience understood as little of the operatic 
convention as of the aestheticism caricatured in 
the roseate environs of Castle Bunthorne. A 
number of people present had never been in a 
theatre, either for lack of opportunity or from a 
moral objection to theatres. Many others, who 
seldom missed a melodrama at the Hanbridge 
Theatre Royal, avoided operas by virtue of the 
infallible instinct which caused them to recoil 
from anything exotic enough to disturb the calm 
of their lifelong mental lethargy. As for the 
minority which was accustomed to opera, includ- 
ing the still smaller minority which had seen 
Patience itself, it assumed the right that evening 
critically to examine the convention anew, to 
reconsider it unintimidated by the crushing 
prestige of the Savoy or of D'Oyly Carte's No. i 
Touring Company. And for the most part it 
found in the convention small basis of common 
sense. 

Then Patience appeared on the eminence. 
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She was a dairymaid, and she could not under- 
stand the philosophy prevalent in the roseate 
environs of Castle Bunthorne. The audience 
hailed her with joy and relief. The dairymaid 
and her costume were pretty in a familiar way 
which it could appreciate. She was extremely 
young, adorably impudent, airy, tripping, and 
supple as a circus-rider. She had marvellous 
confidence. *We are friends, are we not, you 
and I ? * her gestures seemed to say to the 
audience. And with the utmost complacency 
she gazed at herself in the eyes of the audience 
as in a mirror. Her opening song renewed the 
triumph of the overture. It was recognisably a 
ballad, and depended on nothing external for its 
effectiveness. It gave the bewildered listeners 
something to take hold of, and in return for this 
gift they acclaimed and continued to acclaim. 
Milly glanced coolly at the conductor, who winked 
back his permission, and the next moment the 
Bursley Operatic Society tasted the delight of its 
first encore. The pert fascinations of the heroine, 
the bravery of the Colonel and his guards, the 
clowning of Bunthorne, combined with the con- 
tinuous seduction of the music and the scene, very 
quickly induced the audience to accept without 
reserve this amazing intrigue of logical absurdities 
which was being unrolled before it. The opera 
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ceased to appear preposterous ; the convention 
had won, and the audience had lost. Small slips 
in delivery were unnoticed, big ones condoned, 
and nervousness encouraged to depart. The 
performance became a homogeneous whole, in 
which the excellence of the best far more than 
atoned for the clumsy mediocrity of the worst. 
When the curtains fell amid storms of applause 
and cut off the stage, the audience perceived 
suddenly, like a revelation, that the young men 
and women whom it knew so well in private life 
had been creating something — ^an illusion, an 
ecstasy, a mood — which transcended the sum 
total of their personalities. It was this miracle, 
but dimly apprehended perhaps, which left the 
audience impressed, and eager for the next act. 

* That madam will go her own road,* said 
Uncle Meshach under cover of the clapping. 

Leonora's smile was embarrassed. ^ What do 
you mean ? ' she asked him. 

He bent his head towards her, looking into 
her face with a sort of generous cynicism. 

* I mean she'll go her own road,' he repeated. 
And then, observing that most of the men 

were leaving their seats, he told Leonora that 
he should step across to the Tiger if she would 
let him. As he passed out, leaning forward on a 
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stick lightly clutched in the left hand, several 
people demanded his opinion about the spectacle. 
* Nay, nay ' he replied again and again, wav- 
ing one after another out of his course. 

In the bar-parlour of the Tiger, the young 
blades, the genuine hst men, the deliberate 
middle-aged persons who took one glass only, 
and the regular nightly customers, mingled 
together in a dense and noisy crowd under a 
canopy of smoke. The barmaid and her assistant 
enjoyed their brief minutes of feverish contact 
with the great world. Behind the counter, 
walled in by a rampart of dress-shirts, they con- 
jured with bottles, glasses, and taps, heard and 
answered ten men at once, reckoned change by a 
magic beyond arithmetic, peered between shoulders 
to catch the orders of their particular friends, and 
at the same time acquired detailed information as 
to the progress of the opera. Late comers who, 
forcing a way into the room, saw the multitude of 
men drinking and smoking, and the unapproach- 
able white faces of these two girls distantly flower- 
ing in the haze and the odour, had that saturnalian 
sensation of seeing life which is peculiar to saloons 
during the entr'actes of theatrical entertainments. 
The success of the opera, and of that chit Milli- 
cent Stanway, formed the staple of the eager 
conversation, though here and there a sober 
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couple would be discussing the tramcars or the 
quinquennial assessment exactly as if Gilbert and 
Sullivan had never been born. It appeared that 
Milly had a future, that she was the best Patience 
yet seen in the district amateur or professional, that 
any burlesque manager would jump at her, that 
in fivQ years, if she liked, she might be getting a 
hundred a week, and that Dolly Chose, the idol of 
the Tivoli and the Pavilion, had not half her style- 
It also appeared that Milly had no brains of her 
own, that the leading man had taught her all her 
business, that her voice was thin and a trifle 
throaty, that she was too vulgar for the true 
Savoy tradition, and that in five years she would 
have gone off to nothing. But the optimists 
carried the argument. Sundry men who had 
seen Meshach in the second row of the stalls 
expressed a keen desire to ask the old bachelor 
point-blank what he thought of his nephew's 
daughter ; but Meshach did not happen to come 
into the Tiger. 

When the crowd had thinned somewhat, 
Harry Burgess entered hurriedly and called for 
a whisky and potass, which the barmaid, who 
fancied him, served on the instant. 

* I wanted to get a wreath,' he confided to her. 
* But Pointon's is closed.' 

*Why, Mr. Burgess,' she said smiling, 
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« there's a lot of flowers in the coffee-room, and 
with them and the leaves oflF that laurel down the 
yard, and a bit of wire, I could make you one in 
no time.' 

^ Can you ? ' He seemed doubtful. 

' Can 1 1 ' she exclaimed. ^ I should think I 
could, and a beauty ! As soon as these gentleman 
are gone ' 

*It's awfully kind of you,' said Harry, 
brightening. * Can you send it round to me at 
the artists' entrance in half an hour ? ' 

She nodded, beaming at the prospect. The 
manufacture of that wreath would be a source of 
colloquial gratification to her for days. 

Harry politely responded to such remarks as 
* Devilish good show. Burgess,' drank in one gulp 
another whisky and potass, and hastened away. 
The remainder of the company soon followed ; 
the barmaid disappeared from the bar, and her 
assistant was left languidly to watch a solitary 
pair of topers who would certainly not leave till 
the clock showed eleven. 

The auditorium during the entr'acte was more 
ceremonious, but not less noisy, than the bar- 
parlour of the Tiger. The pleasant warmth, 
the sudden increase of light after the fall of the 
curtain, the certainty of a success, and the 
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consciousness of sharing in the brilliance of that 
success — all these things raised the spirits, and 
produced the loquacity of an intoxication. The 
individuality of each person was set free from its 
customary prison and joyously displayed its best 
side to the company. The universal chatter 
amounted to a din. 

But Leonora, cut off by empty seats on either 
hand, sat silent. She was glad to be able to do 
so. She would have liked to be at home in soli- 
tude, to think. For she was, if not unhappy, at 
any rate disturbed and dubious. She felt embar- 
rassed amid this glare and this bright murmur of 
conversation, as though she were being watched, 
discussed, and criticised. She was the mother of 
the star, responsible for the star, guilty of all the 
star's indiscretions. And it was a timorous, 
reluctant pride which she took in her daughter's 
success. The truth was that Milly had astonished 
and frightened her. When Ethel and Milly were 
allowed to join the Society, the possible results 
of the permission had not been foreseen. Both 
Leonora and John had thought of the girls as 
modest members of the chorus in an affair unmis- 
takably and confessedly amateur. Ethel had 
kept within the anticipation. But here was Milly 
an actress, exploiting herself with unconstrained 
gestures and arch glances and twirlings of her 
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short skirt, to a crowded aud miscellaneous 
audience. Leonora did not like it ; her suscepti- 
bilities were outraged. She blushed at this 
amazing public contradiction of Milly's bringing- 
up. It seemed to her as if she had never known 
the real Milly, and knew her now for the first 
time. What would the other mothers think ? 
What would all Hillport think secretly, and say- 
openly behind the backs of the Stanways ? The 
girl was as innocent as a fawn, she had the free 
grace of extreme youth ; no one could utter a 
word against her. But she was rouged, her lips 
were painted, several times she had shown her 
knees, and she seemed incapable of shyness. She 
was at home on the stage, she i&ced a thousand 
people with a pert, a brazen attitude, and said, 
*Look at me ; enjoy me, as I enjoy your fervent 
glances ; I am here to tickle your fancy.' 
Patience 1 She was no more Patience than she 
was Sister Dora or a heroine of Charlotte 
Yonge*s. She was the eternal unashamed doll, who 
twists ^ men ' round her little finger, and smiles 
on them, always with an instinct for finance. 

* Quite a score for Milly 1 ' said a polite voice 
in Leonora's ear. It was Mrs. Burgess, who sat in 
the next row. 

* Do you think so ? ' Leonora replied, percep- 
tibly reddening. 
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* Oh, yes ! ' said Mrs. Burgess with smooth 
insistence. *And dear Ethel is very sweet in 
the chorus, too/ 

Leonora tried to fix her thoughts on the 
grateful figure of mild, nervous, passionate Ethel, 
the child of her deepest affection. 

She turned sharply. Arthur Twemlow was 
standing in the shadow of the side-aisle near the 
door. She knew he was there before her eyes 
saw him. He was evidently rather at a loss, 
unnoticed, and irresolute. He caught sight of 
her and bowed. She said to herself that she 
wished to be alone in her embarrassment, that she 
could not bear to talk to any one ; nevertheless, 
she raised her finger, and beckoned to him, while 
striving hard to refrain from doing so. He 
approached at once. * He is not in America,' she 
reflected in sudden agitation, * He is here, actually 
here. In an instant we shall speak.* 

* I quite understood you had gone back to 
New York,' she said, looking at him, as he stood 
in front of her, with the upward feminine appeal- 
ing gesture that men love. 

* What 1 ' he exclaimed. * Without saying 
good-bye ? No 1 And how are you all ? It seems 
just about a year since I saw you last.' 

* All well, thanks,* she said, smiling. * Won't 
you sit here .? It's John's seat, but he isn't coming.' 
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* Then you are alone ? ' He seemed to 
apologise for the rest of his sex. 

She told him that Uncle Meshach was with 
her, and would return directly. When he asked 
how the opera was going, and she learnt that, 
being detained at Knype, he had not seen the first 
act, she was relieved. He would make the 
discovery concerning Millicent gradually, and by 
her side ; it was better so, she thought — ^less 
disconcerting. In a slight pause of their talk 
she was startled to feel her heart beating like 
a hammer against her corsage. Her eyes had 
brightened. She conversed rapidly, pleased to 
be talking, pleased at his sympathetic responsive- 
ness, ignoring the audience, and also forgetting 
the uneasy preoccupations of her recent solitude^ 
The men returned from the Tiger and elsewhere, 
all except Uncle Meshach. The lights were 
lowered. The conductor's stick curtly demanded 
silence and attention. She sank back in her 
seat. 

* A peremptory conductor I * remarked Twem- 
low in a whisper. 

*Yes,' she laughed. And this simple ex- 
change of thought, effected, as it were, surrej>- 
titiously in the gloom and contrary to the rules, 
gave her a distinct sensation of joy. 

Then began, in Bursley Town Hall, a scene 

M 
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similar to the scenes which have rendered famous 
the historic stages of European capitals. The 
verve and personal charm of a young debutante 
determined to triumph, and the enthusiasm of an 
audience proudly conscious that it was making a 
reputation, reacted upon and intensified each other 
to such a degree that the atmosphere became 
electric, delirious, magical. Not a soul in the 
auditorium or on the stage but what lived con- 
summately during those minutes — some creatively, 
like the conductor and Millicent ; some agonised 
with jealousy, like Florence Gardner and a few 
of the chorus ; one maternally in tumultuous 
distress of spirit ; and the great naive mass yield- 
ing with rapture to a sensuous spell. 

The outstanding defect in the libretto ot 
Patience is the decentralisation of interest in the 
second act. The alert ones who remembered that 
in that act the heroine has only one song, and 
certain passages of dialogue not remarkable for 
dramatic force, had predicted that Millicent would 
inevitably lose ground as the evening advanced. 
They were, however, deceived. Her delivery of 
the phrase * I am miserable beyond description ' 
brought the house down by its coquettish arti- 
ficiality ; and the renowned ballad, ' Love is a 
plaintive song,' established her unforgettably in 
the affections of the audience. Her * exit weej>- 
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ing ' was a tremendous stroke, though all knew 
that she meant them to see that these tears were 
simply a delightful pretence. The opera came to 
a standstill while she responded to an imperative 
call. She bowed, laughing, and then, suddenly 
affecting to cry again, ran off, with the result 
that she had to return. 

* D n it ! She hasn't got much to learn, 

has she i ' the conductor murmured to the first 
violin, a professional from Manchester. 

But her greatest efforts she reserved for the 
difSctilt and critical prose conversations which 
now alone remained to her, those dialogues which 
seem merely to exist for the purpose of separating 
the numbers allotted to all the other principals. 
It was as though, during the entr'acte, surrounded 
by the paint-pots, the intrigues, and the wild con- 
fusion of the dressing-room, Millicent had been 
able to commune with herself, and to foresee and 
take arms against the peril of an anti-climax. By 
sheer force, ingenuity, vivacity, flippancy, and 
sauciness, she lifted her lines to the level, and 
above the level, of the rest of the piece. She 
carried the audience with her ; she knew it ; all 
her colleagues knew it, and if they chafed they 
chafed in secret. The performance went better 
and better as the end approached. The audience 
hadJong since ceased to notice defects ; only the 

Ma 
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conductor, the leader, and a few discerning 
members of the troupe were aware that a cata- 
strophe had been escaped by pure luck two 
minutes before the descent of the curtains. 

And at that descent the walls of the Town Hall, 
which had echoed to political tirades, the solemn 
recitatives of oratorios, the mercantile uproar of 
bazaars, the banal compliments of prize-givings, 
the arid utterances of lecturers on science and art, 
and the moans of sinners stricken with a sense of 
guilt at religious revivals — ^those walls resounded 
to a gay and frenzied ovation which is memorable 
in the town for its ungoverned transports of 
approval. The Operatic Society as a whole was 
first acclaimed, sdl the performers posing in rank 
on the stage. Then, as the deafening applause 
showed no sign of diminution, the curtains were 
drawn back instead of being raised again, and the 
principals, beginning with the humblest, paraded 
in pairs in front of the footlights. Milly and 
her fortunate cavalier came last. The cavalier 
advanced two paces, took Milly's hand, signed to 
her to cross over, and retired. The child was 
left solitary on the stage — ^solitary, but unabashed, 
glowing with delight, and smiling as pertly as 
ever. The leader of the orchestra stood up and 
handed her a wreath, which she accepted like an 
oath of fealty ; and the wreath, hurriedly manu- 
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factured by the barmaid of the Tiger out of some 
cut flowers and the old laurel tree in the Tiger 
yard, became, when Milly grasped it, a mysterious 
and impressive symbol. Many persons in the 
audience wanted to cry as they beheld this vision 
of the proud, confident, triumphant child holding 
the wreath, while the fierce upward ray of the foot- 
lights illuminated her small chin and her quiver- 
ing nostrils. She tripped off backwards, with a 
gesture of farewell. The applause continued. 
Would she return ? Not if the ferocious 
jealousies behind could have paralysed her as she 
hesitated in the wings. But the world was on 
her side that night ; she responded again, she 
kissed her hands to her world, and disappeared 
still kissing them ; and the evening was finished. 

* Well,* said Twemlow calmly, * I guess youVe 
got an actress in the family.' 

Leonora and he remained in their seats, 
waiting till the press of people in the aisles should 
have thinned, and also, so far as Leonora was 
concerned, to avoid the necessity of replying to 
remarks about Milly. The atmosphere was still 
charged with excitement, but Leonora observed 
that Arthur Twemlow did not share it. Though 
he had applauded vigorously, there had been no 
trace of emotional transport in his demeanour. 
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He spoke at once, immediately the lights were 
turned up, giving her no chance to collect her- 
self. 

^ But do you think so ? * she said. She re- 
membered she had made the same foolish reply 
to Mrs. Burgess. With Twemlow she wished to 
be unconventional and sincere, but she could not 
succeed. 

* Don't you ? ' He seemed to regard the 
situation as rather amusing. 

^ You surely can't mean that she would do for 
the stage ? ' 

^Ask any one here whether she isn't born 
for it,' he answered, 

*This is only an amateurs' affair,' Leonora 
argued. 

* And she's only an amateur. But she won't 
be an amateur long.' 

* But a girl like Milly can't be clever enough 

_____ » 

* It depends on what you call clever. She's 
got the gift of making the audience hug itself. 
You'll see.' 

* See Milly on the stage ? ' Leonora asked 
uneasily. * I hope not.' 

* Why, my dear lady ? Isn't she built for it .? 
Doesn't she enjoy it ? Isn't she at home there } 
What's the matter with the stage anyhow ? ' 
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^ Her father would never hear of such a thing/ 
said Leonora. Towards the close of the opera 
she had seen John, in morning attire, propped 
against a side-wall and peering at the stage and 
his daughter with a bewildered, bored, un- 
sympathetic air, 

* Ah I ' Twemlow ejactilated grimly. 

A moment later, as he was putting her cloak 
over her shoulders, he said in a different, kinder, 
more soothing tone : * I guess I know just how 
you feel/ 

She looked at him, raising her eyebrows, and 
smiling with melancholy amusement. 

In the corridor, Stanway came hurrying up 
to them, obviously excited. 

^ Oh, you're here, Nora 1 ' he burst out. * I've 
been hunting for you everywhere. IVejust been 
told that a messenger came for Uncle Meshach a 
the interval to say that Aunt Hannah was ill. 
Do you know anything about it ? ' 

* No,' she said. * Uncle only told me that 
aunt wasn't equal to coming. I wondered where 
uncle had got to.' 

* Well,' Stanway continued, * you'd better go 
to Church Street at once, and see after things.' 

Leonora seemed to hesitate. 

* As quick as you can,' he said with irritation and 
mcreasing excitement. * Don't waste a moment. 
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It may be serious. Til drive the girls home, and 
then rU come and fetch you.* 

^ If Mrs. Stanway cares, I will walk down 
with her/ said Arthur Twemlow. 

^ Yes, do, Twemlow, there*s a good chap,* he 
welcomed the idea. And with that he wafted 
them impulsively into the street. 

Then Stanway stood waiting by his equipage 
for Ethel and Milly. He spoke to no one, but 
examined the harness critically, and put some curt 
question to Carpenter about the breeching. It 
was a chilly night, and the glare of the lamps 
showed that Prince steamed a little under his rug. 
Ten minutes elapsed before Ethel came. 

^ Here we are, father,* she said with pleasant 
satisfaction. * Where*s mother ? * 

* I should think so I' he returned. * The 
horse taking cold, and me waiting and waiting. 
Your mother*s had to go to Aunt Hannah*s. 
What*s become of Milly ? * He was losing his 
temper. 

Milly had to traverse the whole length of the 
corridor. The Mayor heartily congratulated her. 
The middle-aged violinist from Manchester spoke 
to her amiably as one public artist to another, and 
the conductor, who was with him, told her, in an 
unusual and indiscreet mood of candour, that she 
had simply made the show. Others expressed 
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the same thought in more words. Near the 
entrance stood Harry Burgess, patently expectant. 
He was flushed, and looked handsomely dandiacal 
and rakish as he rolled a cigarette in those quick 
fingers of his. He meant to explain to her that 
the happy idea of the wreath was his own. 

He accosted her unceremoniously, confidently, 
but she drew away, with a magnificent touch of 
haughtiness. 

^ Good-night, Harry,' she said coldly, and 
passed on. 

The rash and conceited boy had not divined, 
as he should have done, that a prima donna is a 
prima donna, whether on the stage in a brilliant 
costume, or traversing a dingy corridor in the 
plain blue serge and simple hat of a manufacturer's 
daughter aged eighteen. Offering no reply to 
her formal salutation, he remained quite still for 
a moment, and then swaggered off to the Tiger. 

* Look here, my girl,' said Stanway furiously 
to his youngest. ^ Do you suppose we're going 
to wait for you all night ? Jump in.' 

Milly's lips did not move, but she faced the 
rude blusterer with a frigid, angry, insolent gaze. 
And her girlish eyes said : * You've got me 
under your thumb now, you horrid beast I But 
never mind 1 Long after you are dead and 
buried and rotten, I shall be famous and pretty 
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and rich, and if you are remembered it will only 
be because you were my father. Do your worst, 
odious man ; you can't kill me 1 ' 

And all the way home the cruel, just, un- 
merciful thoughts of insulted youth mingled with 
the generous and beautiful sensations of her 
triumph. 

*Nay, it*s all over,* said Meshach when 
Twemlow and Leonora entered. 

* What I ' Leonora exclaimed, glancing quickly 
at Arthur Twemlow as if for support in a crisis. 

* Doctor's gone but just this minute. Her's 
gotten over it.' 

For a moment she had thought that Aunt 
Hannah was dead. John's anxious excitement 
had communicated itself to her ; she had imagined 
the worst possibilities. Now the sensation of 
relief took her unawares, and she was obliged to 
sit down suddenly. 

In the little parlour wizened Meshach sat 
by the hob as he always sat, warming one hand 
at the fire, and looking round sideways at the 
tall visitors in their rich evening attire. Leonora 
heard Twemlow say something about a heart 
attack, and the thick hard veins on Aunt 
Hannah's wrist. 
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* Ay r Meshach went on, employing the old 
dialect, a sign with him of unusual agitation. * I 
brought Dr. Hawley with me, he was at yon 
show. And when us got here Hannah was lying 
on th' floor, just there, with her head on this 
'ere hearthrug. Susan, th' woman, told us as th' 
missis said she felt as if she were falling down, 
and then down her falls. She was staring hard 
at th' ceiling, with eyes fit to burst, and her face 
as white as a sheet. Doctor lifts her up and puts 
her in a chair. Bless us I How her did gasp ! 
And her lips were blue. " Hannah 1 " I says. 
Her heard but her couldna' answer. Her limbs 
were all of a tremble. Then her sighed, and 
fetched up a long breath or two. " Where am I, 
Meshach i " her says, " what's amiss ? " Doctor 
told her for stick her tongue out, and her could 
do that, and he put a candle to her eyes. Her's 
in bed now. Susan's sitting with her.' 

^ I'll go up and see if I can do anything,' 
said Leonora, rising. 

* No,' Meshach stopped her. * You'll happen 
excite her. Doctor said her was to go to sleep, 
and he's to send in a soothing draught. There's 
no danger — not now — not till next time. Her 
mun take care, mun Hannah.' 

* Then it is the heart ? ' Leonora asked. 
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*Ayl It's the heart.*- 

Twemlow and Leonora sat silent, embarrassed 
in the little parlour with its antimacassars, its 
stifF chairs, Its high mantelpiece, and the glass 
partition which seemed to swallow up like a pit 
the rays from the hissing gas-jet over the table. 
The image of the diminutive frail creature con- 
cealed upstairs obsessed them, and Leonora felt 
guilty because she had been unwittingly absorbed 
in the gaiety of the opera while Aunt Hannah 
was in such danger. 

* I doubt I munna' tap that again,' Meshach 
remarked with a short dry plaintive laugh, 
pointing to the pewter platter on the mantelpiece 
by means of which he was accustomed to summon 
his sister when he wanted her. 

The visitors looked at each other ; Leonora's 
eyes were moist. 

*But isn't there anything I can do, uncle?' 
she demanded. 

* I'll see if her's asleep. Sit thee still,' said 
Meshach, and he crept out of the room, and up 
the creaking stair. 

^ Poor old fellow 1 * Twemlow murmured, 
glancing at his watch. 

* What time is it ? ' she asked, for the sake of 
saying something. * It's no use me staying.' 

* Five to eleven. If I run off at once I can 
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catch the last train. Good-night. TeU Mr. 
Mjratt, will you ? * 

She took his hand with a feeling of intimacy. 

It seemed to her that they had shared many 
emotions that night. 

^ rU let you out,* she suggested, and in the 
obscurity of the narrow lobby they came into 
contact and shook hands again ; she could not 
at first find the upper latch of the door. 

< I shall be seeing you all soon/ he said in a 
low voice, on the step. She nodded and closed 
the door softly. 

She thought how simple, agreeable, reliable, 
honest, good-natured, and sympathetic he was. 

* Her's sleeping like a babby,' Meshach stated, 
returning to the parlour. He lighted his pipe, 
and through the smoke looked at Leonora in her 
dark magnificent dress. 

Then John arrived, pompous and elaborately 
calm ; but he had driven Prince to Hillport and 
back in twenty-five minutes. John listened to 
the recital of events. 

* YouVe sure there's no danger now ? ' He 
could disguise neither his present relief nor his 
fear for the fixture. 

* Thou'rt all right yet, nephew,' said Meshach 
with an ironic inflection, as he gazed into the 
dying fire. *Her may live another ten year. 
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And I might flit to-morrow. Thou'rt too 
anxious, my lad. Keep it down.' 

John, deeply offended, made no reply. 

* Why shouldn't I be anxious ? * he exclaimed 
angrily as they drove home. * Whose fault is it 
if I am ? Does he expect me not to be ? * 
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CHAPTER VII 

THB DEPARTURE 

As 1 approach the crisis in Leonora's life, I 
hesitate, fearing lest by an unfit phrase I should 
deprive her of your sympathies, and fearing also 
that this fear may incline me to set down less than 
the truth about her. 

She was possessed by a mysterious sensation 
of content. She wished to lie supine — except in 
her domestic afHurs— and to dream that all was 
well or would be well. It was as though she had 
determined that nothing could extinguish or even 
disturb the mild flame of happiness which burned 
placidly within her. And yet the anxieties of her 
existence were certainly increasing again. On 
the morning after the opera, John had departed 
on one of his sudden flying visits to London ; 
these journeys, formerly frequent, had been in 
abeyance for a time, and their resumption seemed 
to point to some renewal of his difficulties. He 
had called at Church Street on his way to Knype, 
and Carpenter had brought back word that Miss 
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Myatt was wonderfully better ; but when Leonora 
herself called at Church Street later in the morning 
and at last saw Aunt Hannah, she was impressed 
by the change in the old creature, whose nervous 
system had the appearance of being utterly dis- 
organised. Then there was the difficult case of 
Ethel and Fred Ryley, in which Leonora had 
done nothing whatever ; and there was the case of 
Rose, whose alienation from the rest of the 
household became d^ly more marked. Finally 
there was the new and portentous case of Milli- 
cent, probably the most disconcerting of the 
three. Nevertheless, amid all these solicitudes, 
Leonora remained equable, optimistic, and quietly 
joyous. Her state of mind, so miracidously 
altered in a few hours, gave her no surprise. It 
seemed natural ; everything seemed natural ; she 
ceased for a period to waste emotion in the futile 
desire for her lost youth. 

On the second day after the opera she was 
sitting at her Sheraton desk in the small nonde- 
script room which opened off the dining-room. 
In front of her lay a large tablet with innumerable 
names of things printed on it in three columns ; 
opposite each name a little hole had been drilled, 
and in many of the holes little sticks of wood 
stood upright. Leonora uprooted a stick, exiling 
it to a long horizontal row of holes at the top of 
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the tablet, and then wrote in a pocket-book ; she 
uprooted another stick and wrote again, so con- 
tinuing till only a few sticks were left in the 
columns ; these she spared. Then she rang the 
bell for the parlourmaid and relinquished to her 
the tablet ; the peculiar rite was oven 

* Is dinner ready ? ' she asked, looking at the 
small clock which she usually carried about with 
her from room to room. 

* Yes 'm.' 

* Then ring the gong. And tell Carpenter I 
shall want the trap at a quarter past two, for two. 
I'm going to shop in Hanbridge and then to 
meet Mr. Stanway at Knype. We shall be in 
before four. Have some tea ready. And don't 
forget the Eclairs to-day, Bessie.' She smiled. 

* No 'm. Did you think on to write about 
them new dog-biscuits, ma'am ? ' 

* I'll write now,' said Leonora, and she turned 
to the desk. 

The gong sounded ; the dinner was brought 
in. Through the doorway between the two 
rooms — there was no door, only a portiire — 
Leonora heard Ethel's rather heavy footsteps. 
* 1 don't think mother will want you to wait to- 
day, Bessie,' Ethel's voice said. Then followed, 
after the maid's exit, the noise of a dish-cover 
being lifted and dropped, and Ethel's exclamation : 

N 
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* Um 1 ' And then the voices of Rose and 
Millicent approached, in altercation. 

* Come along, mother,' Ethel called out. 

* Coming,* answered Leonora, putting the 
note in an envelope. 

* The idea I ' s^d Rose's voice scornfully. 

« Yes,' retorted Milly's voice. « The idea.' 
Leonora listened as she wrote the address. 

* You always were a conceited thing, Milly, 
and since this wonderful opera you're positively 
ridiculous. I almost wish I'd gone to it now, 
just to see what you were like.' 

* Ah well I You just didn't, and so you don't 
know.' 

* No indeed I I'd got something better to 

do than watch a pack of amateurs ' There 

was a pause for silent contempt. 

* Well ? Keep it up, keep it up.' 

* Anyhow I'm perfectly certain father won't 
let you go.' 

« I shall go.' 

* And besides, / want to go to London, and 
you may be absolutely certain, my child, that he 
won't let two of us go.' 

* I shall speak to him first.' 
< Oh no, you won't.' 

« Shan't I? You'll see.' 

*No, you won't. Because it just happens 
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that I spoke to him the night before kst. And 
he's making inquiries and he'll tell me to-night. 
So what do you think of that ? ' 
Leonora drew aside the portiere. 

* My dear girls I ' she protested benevolently, 
standing there. 

The feud, always apt thus to leap into a 
perfectly Corsican fury of bitterness, sank back at 
once to its ordinary level of passive mutual re- 
pudiation. Hose and Millicent were not bereft 
of the finer feelings which distinguish humanity 
from the beasts of the jungle ; sometimes they 
could be almost affectionate. There were, how- 
ever, moments when to all appearance they hated 
each other with a tigerish and crouching hatred 
such as may be found only between two opposing 
feminine temperaments linked together by the 
fiunily tie. 

* What's this about your going to London, 
Rosie ? ' Leonora asked in a voice soothing but 
surprised, when the meal had begun. 

* You know, mamma. I mentioned it to you 
the other day.' The girl's tone implied that what 
she had said to Leonora perhaps went in at one 
ear and out at the other. 

Leonora remembered. Rose had in fact 
casually told her that a school friend in Oldcastle 
who was studying for the same examination as 

N2 
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herself had gone to London for six weeks' final 
coaching under what Rose called a Mady- 
crammer.' 

* But you didn't tell me that you wanted to 
go as well/ Leonora said. 

* Yes, mother, I did,' Rose affirmed with calm. 
^ You forget. I'm sure I shan't pass if I don't go. 
So I asked father while you were all at this opera 
affair.' ' 

*And what did he say ?' Ethel demanded. 

<He said he would make inquiries this 
morning and see.' 

Ethel gave a laugh of good-natured derision. 
* Yes,' she exclaimed, * and you'll see, too 1 ' 

In response to this oracular utterance. Rose 
merely bent lower over her plate. 

Millicent, conscious of a brilliant vocation and 
of an impassioned resolve, refrained from the dis- 
cussion, and the sense of her ineflable superiority 
bore hard on that lithe, mercurial youthfulness. 
The * Signal,' in praising Millicent's performance 
at the opera, had predicted for her a career, and 
had thoughtfully quoted instances of well-born 
amateurs who had become professionals and made 
great names on the stage. Millicent knew that 
all Bursley was talking about her. And yet the 
family life was unaltered ; no one at home seemed 
to be much impressed, not even Ethel, though 
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Ethel's sympathy could be depended upon ; Milly 
was still Milly, the youngest, the least important, 
the chit of a thing. At times it appeared to her 
as though the triumph of that ecstatic and glorious 
night was after all nothing but an illusion, and 
that only the interminable dailiness of femily life 
was real. Then the ruthless and calculating minx 
in her shut tight those pretty lips and coldly deter- 
mined that nothing should stand against ambition. 

^ I do hope you will pass,' said Leonora 
cordially to Rose. * You certainly deserve to.* 

^ I know I shan't, unless I get some out- 
side help. My brain isn't that sort of brain. 
It's another sort. Only one has to knuckle down 
to these wretched exams first.' 

Leonora did not understand her daughter. 
She knew, however, that there was not the 
slightest chance of Rose being allowed to go to 
London alone for any lengthened period, and she 
wondered that Rose could be so blind as not to 
perceive this. As for Millicent's vague notions, 
which the child had furtively broached during her 
father's absence, the more Leonora thought upon 
them, the more fantastically irnpossible they 
seemed. She changed the subject. 

The repast, which had commenced with due 
ceremony, degenerated into a feminine mess, 
hasty, informal, counterfeit. That elaborate and 
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irksome pretence that a man is present, with 
which women when they are alone always begin 
to eat, was gradually dropped, and the meal 
ended abruptly, inconclusively, like a bad play. 

* Let's go for a walk,' said EtheL 

* Yes,' said MiUy, Met V 

* Mamma I ' Milly called from the drawing- 
room window. 

Leonora was walking about the misty garden, 
where little now remained that was green, save the 
yews, the cypresses, and the rhododendrons ; Bran, 
his white-and-fawn coat glittering with minute 
drops of water, plodded heavily and content by her 
side along the narrow damp paths. She was 
dressed for driving, and awaited Carpenter with 
the trap. 

In reply to Leonora's gesture of attention, 
Milly, instead of speaking from the window, ran 
quickly to her across the sodden lawn. And 
Milly's running was so girlish, simple, and un- 
affected, that Leonora seemed by means of it to 
have found her daughter again, the daughter 
who had disappeared in the adroit and impudent 
creature of the footlights. She was glad of the 
reassurance. 

* Here's Mr. Twemlow, mamma,' said Milly, 
with a rather embarrassed air ; and they looked 
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at each other, while Bran frowned in glancing 
upwards. 

At the same moment, Arthur Twemlow and 
Ethel entered the garden together. The social 
atmosphere was rendered bracing by this invasion 
of the masculine ; every personality awoke and 
became vigilantly itself. 

*We met Mr. Twemlow on the marsh, 
mother, walking from Oldcastle to Bursley/ said 
Ethel, after the ritual of greeting, * and so we 
brought him in.* 

As Leonora was on the point of leaving the 
house, the situation was somewhat awkward, and 
a slight hesitation on her part showed thi^. 

* You're going out ? * he said. 

*Oh, mamma,* Milly cried quickly, *do let 
me go and meet father instead of you. I want to.' 

' What, alone ? ' Leonora exclaimed in a kind 
of dream. 

' rU go too,' said Ethel. 

* And suppose you have the horse down ? ' 
«Well then, we'll take Carpenter,' Milly 

suggested. * I'll run and tell him to put his 
overcoat on and put the back-seat in.' And she 
scampered off. 

Twemlow was fondling the dog with an air of 
detachment. 

In the fraction of an instant, a thousand wild 
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and disturbing thoughts swept through Leonora's 
brain. Was it possible that Arthur Twemlow 
had suggested this change of plan to the girls ? 
Or had the girls already noticed with the keen 
eyes of youth that she and Arthur Twemlow 
enjoyed each other's society, and naively wished 
to give her pleasure ? Would Arthur Twemlow, 
but for the accidental encounter on the Marsh, 
have passed by her home without calling ? If she 
remained, what conclusion could not be drawn ? 
If she persisted in going, might not he want to 
come with her ? She was ashamed of the pre- 
posterous inward turmoil. 

* And my shopping ? ' she smiled, blushing. 

* Give me the list, mater,' said Ethel, and took 
the morocco book out of her hand. 

Never before had Leonora felt so helpless in 
the sudden clutch of fate. She knew she was a 
willing prey. She wished to remain, and polite- 
ness to Arthur Twemlow demanded that this wish 
should not be disguised. Yet what would she 
not have given even to have felt herself able to 
disguise it i 

* How incredibly stupid I am 1 ' she thought. 
No sooner had the two girls departed than 

Twemlow began to laugh. 

* I must tell you,' he said, with candid amuse- 
ment, * that this is a plant. Those two daughters 
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of yours calculated to leave you and me here alone 
together/ 

* Yes ? * she murmured, still constrained. 

^ Miss Milly wants me to talk you round 
about her going in for the stage. When I met 
them on the Marsh, of course I began to pay her 
compliments, and I just happened to say I thought 
she was a born comddiennej and before I knew it 
1 was blindfolded, handcuffed, and carried off, so 
to speak.' 

This was the simple, innocent explanation 1 
* Oh, how incredibly stupid, stupid, stupid, I was ! * 
she thought again, and a feeling of exquisite relief 
surged into her being. Mingled with that relief 
was the deep joy of realising that Ethel and Milly 
fully shared her instinctive predilection for Arthur 
Twemlow. Here indeed was the supreme 
security. 

* I must say my daughters get more and more 
surprising every day,' she remarked, impelled to 
offer some sort of conventional apology for her 
children's unconventional behaviour. 

* They are charming girls,' he said briefly. 
On the surface of her profound relief and joy 

there played like a flying fish the thought : * Was 
he meaning to call in any case } Was he on his 
way here } ' 

They talked about Aunt Hannah, whom 
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Twemlow had seen that morning and who was 
improving rapidly. But he agreed with Leonora 
that the old lady's vitality had been irretrievably 
shattered. Then there was a pause, followed by 
some remarks on the weather, and then another 
pause. Bran, after watching them attentively for 
a few moments as they stood side by side near the 
French window, rose up from off his haunches, 
and walked gloomily away. 

* Bran, Bran ! * Twemlow cried. 

* It*s no use,' she laughed. * He's vexed. He 
thinks he's being neglected. He'll go to his kennel 
and nothing will bring him out of it, except food. 
Come into the house. It's going to rain again.' 

* Well,* the visitor exclaimed familiarly. 
They were seated by the fire in the drawing- 
room. Leonora was removing her gloves. 

* Well ? ' she repeated. * And so you still 
think Milly ought to be allowed to go on the 
stage ? * 

* I think she will go on the stage,* he said. 

* You can't imagine how it upsets me even to 
think of it' Leonora seemed to appeal for his 
sympathy. 

<Oh, yes, I can,' he replied. * Didn't I tell 
you the other night that I knew exactly how 
you felt ? But you've got to get over that, I 
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guess. YouVe got to get on to yourself. Mr. 

Myatt told me what he said to you * 

' So Uncle Meshach has been talking about it 
too ? * she interrupted. 

* Why, yes, certainly. Of course he's quite 
right. Milly*s bound to go her own way. Why 
not make up your mind to it, and help her, and 
straighten things out for her ? ' 

«But • 

*Look here, Mrs. Stanway,' he leaned for- 
ward ; * will you tell me just why it upsets you to 
think of your daughter going on the stage ? ' 

* I don't know. I can't explain. But it does.* 
She smiled at him, smoothing out her gloves 

one after the other on her lap. 

* It's nothing but superstition, you know,' he 
said gently, returning her smile. 

* Yes,' she admitted. * I suppose it is.' 

He was silent for a moment, as if undecided 
what to say next. She glanced at him surrepti- 
tiously, and took in all the details of his attire — 
the high white coUar, the dark tweed suit ob- 
viously of American origin, the thin silver chain 
that emerged from beneath his waistcoat and 
disappeared on a curve into the hip pocket of 
his 'trousers, the boots with their long pointed 
toes. His heavy moustache, and the smooth 
bluish chin, struck her as ideally masculine. 
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< No parents/ he burst out, * no parents can 
see things from their children's point of view.* 

* Oh 1 * she protested. * There are times 
when I feel so like my daughters that I am 
them.* 

He nodded. ^ Yes/ he said, abandoning his 
position at once, * I can believe that. You're an 
exception. If I hadn't sort of known all the 
time that you were, I wouldn't be here now 
talking like this.' 

^ It's so accidental, the whole business,' she 
remarked, branching off to another aspect of the 
case in order to mask the confusion caused by 
the sincere flattery in his voice. * It was only by 
chance that Milly had that particular part at all. 
Suppose she hadn't had it. What then ? ' 

* Everything's accidental,' he replied. * Every- 
thing that ever happened is accidental, in a way — 
in another it isn't. If you look at your own life, 
for instance, you'll find it's been simply a series 
of coincidences. I'm sure mine has been. Sheer 
chance from beginning to end.' 

* Yes,' she said thoughtfully, and put her chin 
in the palm of her left hand. 

* And as for the stage, why, nearly every one 
goes on the stage by chance. It just occurs, 
that's all. And moreover I guarantee that the 
parents of fifty per cent, of all the actresses now 
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on the boards began by thinking what a terrible 
blow it was to them that their daughters should 
want to do that. Can't you see what I mean ? ' 
He emphasised his words more and more. ^ Fm 
certain you can/ 

She signified assent. It seemed to her, as he 
continued to talk, that for the first time she was 
listening to natural convincing common sense in 
that home of hers, where existence was governed 
by precedent and by conventional ideas and by 
the profound parental instinct which meets all 
requests with a refusal. It seemed to her that 
her children, though to outward semblance they 
had much freedom, had never listened to any- 
thing but *No,' *No, dear,' *Of course you 
can't,* * I think you had better not,' and * Once 
for all, I forbid it.' She wondered why this 
should have been so, and why its strangeness had 
not impressed her before. She had a distant 
fleeting vision of a household in which parents 
and children behaved like free and sensible human 
beings, instead of like the virtuous and the martyr- 
ised puppets of a terrible system called * acting for 
the best.' And she thought again what an extra- 
ordinary man Arthur Twemlow was, strong- 
minded, clear-headed, sympathetic, and delightful. 
She enjoyed intensely the sensation of their 
intimacy. 
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* Jack will never agree/ she said, when she 
could say nothing else. 

* Ah 1 « Jack r " He slightly imitated her 
tone. * Well, that remains to be seen.' 

* Why do you take all this trouble for Milly ? * 
she asked him. * It's very good of you.' 

^Because I'm a fool, a meddling ass,' he 
replied lightly, standing up and stroking his 
clothes. 

* You aren't,' her eyes saidj * you are a dear.' 

* No,' he went on, in a serious tone, * Milly 
just wanted me to speak to you, and after all I 
didn't see why I shouldn't. It's no earthly busi- 
ness of mine, but — oh, well ! Good-bye, I must 
be getting along.' 

* Have you got an appointment to keep ? ' 
she questioned him. 

* No^not an appointment.' 

* Well then, you will stay a little longer. The 
trap will be back quite soon.' Her voice seemed 
playfully to indicate that, as she had submitted to 
his domination, so he must submit now to hers. 
* And if you will excuse me one moment, I will 
go and take off this thick jacket.' 

Up in the bedroom, as she removed her coat 
in front of the pier-glass, she smiled at her image 
timorously, yet in fiill content. Milly's prospects 
did not appear to her to have been practically im- 
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proved, nor could she piece out of Arthur Twem- 
low*s conversation a definite argument ; neverthe- 
less she felt that he had made her see something 
more clearly than heretofore, that he had induced in 
her, not by logic but by persuasiveness, a mood 
towards her children which was brighter, more 
sanguine, and even more loving, than any in her 
previous experience. She was glad that she had 
left him alone for a minute, because such familiar 
treatment of him somehow established definitely 
his status as a friend of the house. 

* Listen, Twemlow,' said Stan way loudly, *I 
meant to run down to the office for an hour this 
afternoon, but if you'll stay. Til stay. That's a 
bargain, eh ? ' 

John had returned from London blusterously 
cheerftil, and Twemlow stood in the centre of his 
vehement noisy hospitality as in the centre of a 
typhoon. He consented to stay, because the two 
girls, with hair blown and still in their wet 
macintoshes, took him by the arm and said he 
must. He was not the first guest in that house 
whom the apparent heartiness of the host had 
failed to convince. Always there was something 
sinister, insincere, and bullying in the invita- 
tions which John gave, and in his reception of 
visitors. Hence it was, perhaps, that visitors did 
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not abound under his roof, despite the richness 
of the table and the ordered degance of every 
appointment. Women paid calls ; the girls, 
unlike Leonora, had their intimates, including 
Harry ; but men seldom came ; and it was not 
often that the principal meals of the day were 
shared by an outsider of either sex. 

Arthur's presence on a second occasion was 
therefore the more stimulating. It affected the 
whole house, even to the kitchen, which, indeed, 
usually vibrates in sympathy with the drawing- 
room. In Bessie's vivacious demeanour as she 
served the high-tea at six o'clock might be 
observed the symptoms of the agreeable excitation 
which all felt. Even Rose unbent, and Leonora 
thought how attractive the girl could be when she 
chose. But towards the end of the meal, it be- 
came evident that Rose was preoccupied. Leonora, 
Ethel, and Millicent passed into the drawing- room, 
John pulled out his immense cigar-case, and the 
two men began to smoke. 

^ Come along,' said Stanway, speaking thickly 
with the cigar in his mouth. 

^Papa,' said Rose ominously, just as he was 
following Twemlow out of the door. She spoke 
with quiet, cold distinctness. 

'What is it?' 

* Did you inquire about that ? ' 
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He paused. *Oh yes, Rose/ he answered 
rapidly. * I inquired. She seemed a very clever 
woman, I must say. But Fve been thinking it 
over, and Tve come to the conclusion that it won't 
do for you to go. I don't like the idea of it — 
you in London for six weeks or more alone. 
You must do what you can here. And if you 
fail this time you must try again.' 

^ But I can stay in the same lodgings as Sarah 
Fuge. The house is kept by her cousin or some 
relation.' 

* And then there's the expense,' he proceeded. 

* Father, I told you the other night I didn't 
want to put you to any expense. I've got thirty- 
seven pounds of my own, and I will pay ; I prefer 
to pay.' 

* Oh, no, no 1 ' he exclaimed. 

* Well, why can't I go .? ' she demanded 
bluntly. 

* I'll think it over again — but I don't like it. 
Rose, I don't like it.' 

* But there isn't a day to waste, father 1 ' she 
complained. 

Bessie entered to clear the table. 

* Hum I WeU ! I'U think it over again.' He 
breathed out smoke, and departed. Rose set her 
lips hard. She was seen no more that evening. 

In the drawing-room, Stanway found Twemlow 
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and Millicent talking in low voices on the hearth- 
rug. Ethel lounged on the sofa. Leonora was 
not present, but she came in immediately. 

* Let's have a game at solo,' John suggested. 
And because five was a convenient number they 
all played. Twemlow and Milly were the best 
performers ; Milly's gift for card-playing was 
notorious in the family. 

* Do you ever play poker ? ' Twemlow asked, 
when the other three had been beggared of 
counters. 

* No,* said John, cautiously. * Not here.' 

* It's lots of fun,' Twemlow went on, looking 
at the girls. 

*Oh, Mr. Twemlow,' Milly cried. <It's 
awfully gambly, isn't it ? Do teach us.' 

In a quarter of an hour Milly was bluffing her 
father with success. She said that in future she 
should never want to play at any other game. As 
for Leonora, though she lost and gained counters 
with happy equanimity, she did not like the 
game ; it frightened her. When Milly had 
shown a straight flush and scooped the kitty 
she sent the child out of the room with a 
message to the kitchen concerning coffee and 
sandwiches. 

* Won't Milly sing ? ' Twemlow asked. 

* Certainly, if you wish,' Leonora responded. 
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* Ay 1 Let's have something/ said Stanway, 
lazily. 

And when Millicent returned, she was told 
that she must sing before eating. She sang 
* Love is a Plaintive Song/ to Ethel's inert accom- 
paniment, and she gave it exactly as though she 
had been on the stage, with all the dramatic action, 
all the freedom, all the allurements, which she 
had lavished on the audience in the Town Hall. 

*Very good,' said her father. M like that. 
It's very pretty. I didn't hear it the other night.' 
Twemlow merely thanked the artist. Leonora 
was silently uncomfortable. 

After coffee both the girls disappeared. 
Twemlow looked round, and then spoke to 
Stanway. 

M've been very much impressed by your 
daughter's talent,' he said. His tone was ex- 
tremely serious. It implied that, now the children 
were gone, the adults could talk with freedom. 

Stanway was a little startled, and more than a 
little flattered. 

* Really ? ' he questioned. 

* Really,' said Twemlow, emphasising still 
further his seriousness. *Has she ever been 
taught ? ' 

* Only by a local teacher up here at Hillport,' 
Leonora told him. 

02 
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^ She ought to have lessons from a first-class 
master/ 

* Why ? ' asked Stanwajr abruptly. 

*Well,' Twemlowsaid, 'you never know * 

* You honestly think her voice is worth culti- 
vating ? ' John demanded, impelled to participate 
in Twemlow*s gravity. 

* I do. And not only her voice ' 

*Ah/ Stanway mused, * there's no first-class 
masters in this district.' 

* Why, I met a man from Manchester at the 
Five Towns Hotel last night,' said Twemlow, 
* who comes down to Knype once ^ week to give 
lessons. He used to sing in opera. They say 
he's the best man about, and that he's taught a 
lot of good people. I forget his name.' 

*I expect you mean Cecil G)rfe,' Leonora 
said cheerfully. She had been amazed at the 
compliance of John's attitude. 

* Yes, that's it.' 

At the same moment there was a faint noise 
at the French window. John went to investigate. 
As soon as his back was turned, Twemlow glanced 
at Leonora with eyes full of a private amusement 
which he invited her to share. * Can't I just 
handle him ? ' he seemed to say. She smiled, 
but cautiously, less she should disclose too fully 
her intense appreciation of his personality. 
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* Why, It's the dog 1 ' Stanway proclaimed, 

* and wet through ! What's he doing loose ? 
It's raining like the devil.* 

* I'm aftaid I didn't fasten him up this after- 
noon. I forgot,' said Leonora. * Oh ! my new 
rug I' 

Bran plunged into the room with a glad 
deafening bark, his tail thwacking the furniture 
like the flat of a sword. 

*Get out, you great brute 1 ' Stanway ordered, 
and then, on the step, he shouted into the dark- 
ness for Carpenter. 

Twemlow rose to look on. 

* I can't let you walk to the station to-night, 
Twemlow,' said Stanway, still outside the room. 

* Carpenter shall drive you. Yes, he shall, so 
don't argue. And while he's about it he may as 
well take you straight to Knype. You can go in 
the buggy — there's a hood to it.' 

When the time came for departure, John 
insisted on lending to Twemlow a large driving 
overcoat. They stood in the hall together, while 
Twemlow fumbled with the complicated apparatus 
of buttons. Stanway whistled. 

* By the way,' he said, * when are you coming 
in to look through those old accounts ? ' 

*Oh, I don't know,' Twemlow answered, 
somewhat taken by surprise. 
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* I tell you what ITl do — I'll send you copies 
of them, eh ? ' 

* I think you needn't trouble,' said Twemlow, 
carelessly. * I guess I shall write to my sister, 
and tell her I can't see any use in trying to 
worry out the old man's finances at this time of 
day.' 

* However,' Stanway repeated, * I'll send you 
the copies all the same. And when you write 
to your sister, will you give her my kindest 
regards } ' 

The whole femily, except Rose, came into the 
porch to bid him good-night. In the darkness 
and the heavy rain could dimly be seen the 
rounded form of the buggy ; the cob's flanks 
shone in the glittering ray of the lamps ; Car- 
penter was hidden under the hood ; his mysterious 
hand raised the apron, and Twemlow stepped 
quickly in. 

* Good-night,' said Ethel. 

* Good-night, Mr. Twemlow,' said Milly. 
* Be good.' 

* You'll see us again before you leave, 
Twemlow ? ' said John's imperious voice. 

*You aren't going back to America just yet, 
are you ? 'Leonora asked, from the back. 
No reply came from within the hood. 

* Mother says you aren't going back to 
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America just yet, are you, Mr. Twemlow?' 
Milly screamed in her treble. 

Arthur Twemlow showed his face. *No, 
not yet, I think,' he called. * See you again, 
certainly. . . . And thanks once more.' 

* Tchick 1 • said Carpenter. 

The next evening, after tea, John, Leonora, 
and Rose were in the drawing-room. Milly 
had run down to see her friend Cissie Burgess, 
having with fine cruelty chosen that particular 
night because she happened to know that Harry 
would be out. Ethel was invisible. Rose had 
returned with bitter persistence to the siege of 
her father's obstinacy. 

^I should have six weeks clear,' she was 
saying. 

John consulted his pocket-calendar. 

*No,' he corrected her, *you would only 
have a month. It isn't worth while.' 

M should have six weeks,' she repeated. 
* The exam isn't till January the seventh.' 

* But Christmas, what about Christmas ? You 
must be here for Christmas.' 

* Why ? ' demanded Rose. 

* Oh, Rosie 1 ' Leonora protested. * You 
can't be away for Christmas 1 ' 

* Why not ? ' the girl demanded again, coldly. 
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Both parents paused. 

* Because you can't,' said John angrily. * The 
idea's absurd.' 

* I don't see it,' Rose persevered. 

^ Well, I do,' John delivered himself. * And 
let that suffice.' 

Rose's face indicated the near approach of 
tears. 

It was at this juncture that Bessie opened the 
door and announced Mr. Twemlow. 

^ I just called to bring back that magnificent 
great-coat,' he said. * It's hanging up on its 
proper hook in the hall.' 

Then he turned specially to Leonora, who sat 
isolated near the fire. She was not surprised to 
see him, because she had felt sure that he would 
at once return the overcoat in person ; she had 
counted on him doing so. As he came towards 
her she languorously lifted her arm, without 
rising, and the two bangles which she wore 
slipped tinkling down the wide sleeve. They 
shook hands in silence, smiling. 

^ I hope you didn't take cold last night ? ' she 
said at length. 

* Not I,' he replied, sitting down by her side. 
He was quick to detect the disturbance in 

the social atmosphere, and though he tried to 
appear unconscious of it, he did not succeed in 
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the impossible. Moreover, Rose had evidently 
decided that despite his presence she would finish 
what she had begun. 

* Very well, father,' she said. * If you'll let me 
go at once Til come down for two days at 
Christmas.' 

*Yes,' John grumbled, * that's all very weU. 
But who's to take you ? You can't go alone. 
And you know perfectly well that I only came 
back yesterday.' He recited this feet precisely 
as though it constituted a grievance against Rose. 

* As if I couldn't go alone ! ' Rose exclaimed. 

* If it's London you're talking about,' Twem- 
low said, * I will be going up to-morrow by the 
midday flyer, and could look after any lady that 
happened to be on that train and would accept 
my services.' He glanced pleasantly at Rose. 

* Oh, Mr. Twemlow I ' the girl murmured. 
It was a ludicrously inadequate expression of her 
profound passionate gratitude to this knight ; but 
she could say no more. 

* But can you be ready, my dear ? ' Leonora 
inquired. 

* I am ready,' said Rose. 

*It's understood then,' Twemlow said later. 
*We shall meet at the dep6t. I can't stop 
another moment now. I've got a cab waiting 
outside.' 
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Leonora wished to ask him whether, notwith- 
standing his partial assurance of the previous 
evening, his journey would really end at Euston, 
or whether he was not taking London en route 
for New York. But she could not bring herself 
to put the question. She hoped that John might 
put it ; John, however, was taciturn. 

* We shall see Rose off to-morrow, of course,' 
was her last utterance to Twemlow. 

Leonora and her three daughters stood in the 
crowd on the platform of Knype railway station, 
waiting for Arthur Twemlow and for the London 
express. John had brought them to the station 
in the waggonette, had kissed Rose and purchased 
her ticket, and had then driven ofF to a creditors' 
meeting at Hanbridge. AU the women felt 
rather mournful amid that bustle and confusion. 
Leonora had said to herself again and again that 
it was absurd to regard this absence of Rose for 
a few weeks as a break in the family existence. 
Yet the phrase, ^ the first break, the first break,' 
ran continually in her mind. The gentle sadness 
of her mood noticeably affected the girls. It was 
as though they had all suddenly discovered a 
mutual vmsuspected tenderness. Milly put her 
hand on Rose's shoulder, and Rose did not resent 
the artless gesture. 
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* I hope Mr. Twemlow isn't going to miss it,* 
said Ethel, voicing the secret apprehension of all. 

M shan't miss it, anyhow,' Rose remarked 
defiantly. 

Scarcely a minute before the train was due, 
Milly descried Twemlow coming out of the 
booking office. They pressed through the crowd 
towards him. 

* Ah r he exclaimed genially. * Here you 
are 1 Baggage labelled ? ' 

*We thought you weren't coming, Mr. 
Twemlow,* Milly said. 

* You did ? I was kept quite a few minutes 
at the hotel. You see I only had to walk across 
the road.' 

* We didn't really think any such thing,' said 
Leonora. 

The conversation fell to pieces. 

Then the express, with its two engines, its 
gilded luncheon-cars, and its post-office van, 
thundered in, shaking the platform, and seeming 
to occupy the entire station. It had the air of 
pausing nonchalantly, disdainfully, in its mighty 
rush from one distant land of romance to another, 
in order to suffer for a brief moment the assault 
of a pimy and needlessly excited multitude. 

* First stop Willesden,' yelled the porters. 
^Say, conductor,' said Twemlow sharply. 
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catching the luncheonncar attendant by the sleeve, 

* you've got two seats reserved for me — 
Twemlow ? ' 

^ Twemlow ? Yes, sir.' 

* Come along,' he said, * come along.' 

The girls kissed at the steps of the car : 

* Good-bye.' 

* Well, good-bye all ! ' said Twemlow. * I 
hope to see you again some time. Say next fall.' 

^ You surely aren't ' Leonora began. 

* Yes,' he resumed quickly, ^ I sail Saturday. 
Must get back.' 

*Oh, Mr. Twemlow r Ethel and Milly 
complained together. 

Rose was standing on the steps. Leonora 
leaned and kissed the pale girl madly, pressing 
her lips into Rose's cheek. Then she shook 
hands with Arthur Twemlow. 

* Good-bye ! ' she murmured. 

* I guess I shall write to you,' he said jauntily, 
addressing all three of them ; and Ethel and 
Milly enthusiastically replied : * Oh, do I ' 

The travellers penetrated into the car, and 
re-appeared at a window, one on either side of a 
table covered with a white cloth and laid for two 
persons. 

* Oh, don't I wish I was going ! * Milly 
exclaimed, perceiving them. 
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Rose was now flushed with triumph. She 
looked at Twemlow, her lips moved, she smiled. 
She was a woman in the world. Then they 
nodded and waved hands. 

The guard unfurled his green flag, the engine 
gave a curt, scornful whistle, and lo ! the 
luncheon-car was gliding away from Leonora, 
Ethel, and Milly 1 Lo ! the station was empty 1 

* I wonder what he wiU talk to her about,* 
thought Leonora. 

They had to cross the station by the under- 
ground passage and wait twenty minutes for a 
squalid, shambling local train which took them to 
Shawport, at the foot of the rise to Hillport. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DANCE 

About three months after its rendering oi 
Patience^ the Bursley Amateur Operatic Society 
arranged to give a commemorative dance in the 
very scene of that histrionic triumph. The ftte 
was to surpass in splendour all previous enter- 
tainments of the kind recorded in the annals of 
the town. It was talked about for weeks in 
advance ; several dressmakers nearly died of it ; 
and as the day approached the difficulty of getting 
one's self invited became extreme. 

* You know, Mrs. Stanway,' said Harry Burgess 
when he met Leonora one afternoon in the street, 
*we are relying on you to be the best-dressed 
woman in the place.' 

She smiled with a calmness which had in it 
a touch of gentle cynicism. ^ You shouldn't,' she 
answered. 

* But you're coming, aren't you ? ' he inquired 
with eager concern. Of late, owing to the 
capricious fiigidity of Millicent's attitude towards 
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him, he had been much less a frequenter of 
Leonora's house, and he was no longer privy to 
all its doings. 

* Oh, yes,* she said, * I suppose I shall come.' 

* That's all right,' he exclaimed. * If you 
come you conquer.' They passed on their ways. 

Leonora's existence had slipped back into its 
old groove since the departure of Twemlow, and 
the groove had deepened. She lived by the force 
of habit, hoping nothing from the future, but 
fearing more than a little. She seemed to be 
encompassed by vague and sinister portents. 
After another brief interlude of apparent security, 
John's situation was again disquieting. Trade 
was good in the Five Towns ; at least the manu* 
facturers had temporarily forgotten to complain 
that it was very bad, and the Monday afternoon 
football-matches were magnificently attended. 
Moreover, John had attracted favourable attention 
to himself by his shrewd proposals to the Manu- 
facturers' i^ociation for reform in the method 
of paying firemen and placers ; his ability was 
everywhere recognised. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Five Towns looked askance at him. 
Rumour revived, and said that he could not keep 
up his juggling performance for ever. He was 
known to have speculated heavily for a rise in 
the shares of a great brewery which had falsified 
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the prophecies of its founders when they bene- 
volently sold it to the investing public. Some 
people wondered how long John could hold those 
shares in a falling market. Leonora had no 
definite knowledge of her husband's affairs, since 
neither John nor any other person breathed a 
word to her about them. And yet she knew, 
by certain vibrations in the social atmosphere as 
mysterious and disconcerting as those discovered 
by ROntgen in the physical, that disaster, after 
having been repelled, was returning from afar. 
Money flowed through the house as usual ; 
nevertheless often, as she drove about Bursley, 
consciously exciting the envy and admiration 
which a handsome woman behind a fast cob is 
bound to excite, her shamed fancy pictured the 
day when Prince should belong to another and 
she should walk perforce on the pavement 
in attire genteelly preserved from past afflu- 
ence. Only women know the keenest pang of 
these secret misgivings, at once desperate and 
helpless. 

Nor did she find solace in her girls. One 
Saturday afternoon Ethel came back from the 
duty-visit to Aunt Hannah and said as it were 
confidentially to Leonora : ^ Fred called in while 
I was there, mother, and stayed for tea.* What 
could Leonora answer ? Who could deny Fred 
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the right to visit his great-aunt and his great- 
uncle, both rapidly ageing ? And of what use to 
tell John ? She desired EtheFs happiness, but 
from that moment she felt like an accomplice in 
the furtive wooing, and it seemed to her that she 
had forfeited both the confidence of her husband 
and the respect of her daughter. Months ago 
she had meant by force of some initiative to 
regularise this idyll which by its stealthiness 
wounded the self-respect of all concerned. Vain 
aspiration ! And now the fact that Fred Ryley 
had begun to call at Church Street appeared to 
indicate between him and Uncle Meshach a closer 
understanding which could only be detrimental to 
the interests of John. 

As for Rose, that child of misfortune did well 
during the first four days of the examination, but 
on the fifth day one of her chronic sick-headaches 
had in two hours nullified all the intense and 
ceaseless effort of two years. It was precisely in 
chemistry that she had failed. She arrived from 
London in tears, and the tears were renewed 
when the formal announcement of defeat came 
three weeks later by telegraph and John added 
gaiety to the occasion by remarking : * What 
did I tell you ? ' The girFs proud and tenacious 
spirit, weakened by the long strain, was daunted 
at last. She lounged in the house and garden, 
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listless, supine, torpid, instinctively waiting for 
Nature's recovery. 

Millicent alone in the house was unreservedly 
cheerful and light-hearted. She had the advant- 
age of Mr. Corfe's instruction for two hours 
every Wednesday, and expressed herself as weU 
satisfied with his methods. Her own intimate 
friends knew that she quite intended to go on 
the stage, but they were enjoined to say nothing. 
Consequently John Stanway was one of the few 
people in Bursley unaware of the definiteness 
of Milly's private plans ; Leonora was another. 
Leonora sometimes felt that Milly's assertive 
and indestructible vivacity must be due to some 
specific cause, but Mr. Cecil Corfe's reputation 
for seriousness and discretion precluded the idea 
that he was encouraging the girl to dream dreams 
without the consent of her parents. 

Leonora might have questioned Milly, but 
she perceived the futility of doing so. It became 
more and more clear to her that she did not 
possess the confidence of her daughters. They 
loved her and they admired her ; and she for her 
part made a point of trusting them ; but their 
confidence was withheld. Under the influence of 
Arthur Twemlow she had tried to assuage the 
customary asperities of home life, so far as possible, 
by a demeanour of generous quick acquiescence, 
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and she had not entirely failed. Yet the girls, 
with all the obtuseness and insensibility of adoles- 
cence, never thought of giving her the one reward 
which she desired. She sought tremulously to 
win their intimacy, but she sought too late. 
Rose and Milly simply ignored her diffident 
advances, and even Ethel was not responsive. 
Leonora had trained up her children as she herself 
had been trained. She saw her error only when 
it could not be retrieved. The dear but transient 
vision of four women who had no secrets from 
each other, who understood each other, was finally 
dissolved. 

Amid the secret desolation of a life which 
however was not without love, amid her vain 
regrets for an irrecoverable youth and her horror 
of the approach of age, amid the empty lassitudes 
which apparently were all that remained of the 
excitement caused by Arthur Twemlow*s presence, 
Leonora found a mournful and sweet pleasure in 
imagining that she had a son. This son combined 
the best qualities of Harry Burgess and Fred 
Ryley. She made him tall as herself, handsome 
as herself, and like herself elegant. Shrewd, 
clever, and passably virtuous, he was nevertheless 
distinctly capable of follies ; but he told her 
everything, even the worst, and though sometimes 
she frowned he smiled away the frown. He 

P3 
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adored her.; he appreciated all the feminine in 
her ; he yielded to her whims ; he kissed her chin 
and her wrist, held her sunshade, opened doors 
for her, allowed her to beat him at tennis, and 
deliciously frightened her by driving her very 
fast round corners in a very high dog-cart. And 
if occasionally she said, * I am not as young as I 
was, Gerald,' he always replied : ^ Oh rot, mater 1 ' 
When Ethel or Milly remarked at breakfast, 
as they did now and then, that Mr. Twemlow 
had not fulfilled his promise of writing, Leonora 
would answer evenly, * No, I expect he's forgotten 
us.' And she would go and live with her son 
for a little. 

She summoned this Gerald — and it was for 
the last time — as she stood irresolutely waiting 
for her husband at the door of the ladies' cloak- 
room in the Town Hall. She was dressed in 
black mousseline de soie. The corsage, which fitted 
loosely except at the waist and the shoulders, 
where it was closely confined, was not too low, 
but it disclosed the beautiful diminutive rondures 
above the armpits, and, behind, the fine hollow 
of her back. The sleeves were long and full with 
tight wrists, ending in black lace. A band of 
pale pink silk, covered with white lace, wandered 
up one sleeve, crossed her breast in strict con- 
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formity with the top of the corsage, and wandered 
down the other sleeve ; at the armpits, below the 
rondures, this band was punctuated with a pink 
rose. An extremely narrow black velvet ribbon 
clasped her neck. From the belt, which was 
pink, the full skirt ran down in a thousand 
perpendicular pleats. The effect of the loose 
corsage and of the belt on Leonora's perfect figure 
was to make her look girlish, ingenuous, immacu- 
late, and with a woman's instinct she heightened 
the effect by swinging her programme restlessly on 
its ivory-tinted cord. 

They had arrived somewhat late, owing partly 
to John's indecision and partly to an accident with 
Rose's costume. On reaching the Town Hall, 
not only Ethel and Milly, but Rose also, had 
deserted Leonora eagerly, impatiently, as ducklings 
scurry into a pond ; they passed through the 
cloak-room in a moment. Rose first ; Rose was 
human that evening. Leonora did not mind ; 
she anticipated the dance with neither joy nor 
melancholy, hoping nothing from it in her mood 
of neutral calm. John was talking with David 
Dain at the entrance to the gentlemen's cloak- 
room, further down the corridor. Presently, old 
Mr. Hawley, the doctor at Hillport, joined the 
other two, and then Dain moved away, leaving 
John and the doctor in conversation. Dain 
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approached and saluted his client's wife with 
characteristic sheepishness. 

* Large company, I believe/ he said awkwardly. 
In evening dress he was always particularly 
awkward. 

She smiled kindly on him, thinking the while 
what a clumsy and objectionable fat little man he 
was. She knew he admired her, and would have 
given much to dance with her ; but she did not 
care for his heavy eyes, and she despised him 
because he could not screw himself up to demand 
a place on her programme. 

* Yes, very large company, I believe,' he said 
again, moving about nervously on his toes. 

* Do you know how many invitations ? ' she 
asked. 

* No, I don V 

^ Dain 1 ' John called out, ^ come and listen to 
this.' And the lawyer escaped from her presence 
like a schoolboy running out of school. 

* What men I ' she thought bitterly, standing 
neglected with all her charm and all her distinc- 
tion. * What chivalry 1 What courtliness I What 
style ! ' Her son belonged to a different race of 
beings. 

Down the corridor came Harry Burgess deep 
in converse with a male friend ; the two were 
walking quickly. She did not choose to greet 
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them waiting there alone, and so she deliberately 
turned and put her head within the curtains of 
the cloak-room as if to speak to some one inside. 

* Twemlow was saying ' 

It seemed to her that Harry in passing had 
uttered that phrase to his companion. She flushed, 
and shook from head to foot. Then she reflected 
that Twemlow was a name common to dozens of 
people in the Five Towns. She bit her lip, 
surprised and angered at her own agitation. At 
the same time she remembered — and why should 
she remember ? — some gossip of John's to the 
effect that Harry Burgess was under a cloud at 
the Bank because he had gone to London by a 
day-trip on the previous Thursday without leave. 
London . . . perhaps . . . 

* Am I forty — or fourteen ? * she contemptu- 
ously asked herself. 

She heard John and Dain laugh loudly, and 
the jolly voice of the old doctor : * G>me along 
into the refreshment-room for a minute.' Deter- 
mined not to linger another moment for these 
boors, she moved into the corridor. 

At the end of the vista of red carpet and gas- 
jets rose the grand staircase, and on the lowest 
stair stood Arthur Twemlow. She had begun to 
traverse the corridor and she could not stop now, 
and fifty feet lay between them. 
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* Oh ! * her heart cried in the intolerable 
spasm of a swift and mysterious convulsion. 
* Why do you thus torture me ? ' Every step 
was an agony. 

He moved towards her, and she noticed that 
he was extremely pale. They met. His hand 
found hers. Then it was that she perceived, 
with a passionate gratitude, how heaven had 
been watching over her. If John had not 
hesitated about coming, if her daughters had not 
deserted her in the cloak-room, if the old doctor 
had not provided himself with a new supply 
of naughty stories, if indeed everything had 
not occurred exactly as it had occurred — she 
would have been forced to undergo in the 
presence of witnesses the shock which she had 
just experienced ; and she would have died. 
She felt that in those seconds she had endured 
emotion to the last limit of her capacity. She 
traced a providence even in Harry's chance phrase, 
which had warned her and so broken the force of 
the stroke. 

* Why, cruel one, did you play this trick on 
me ? Can you not see what I suffer ! ' It was 
her sad glittering eyes that reproachfully appealed 
to him. 

* Did I know what would happen ? ' his 
answered, * Am I not equally a victim ? ' 
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She smiled pensively, and her lips murmured : 
* Well, wonders will never cease/ 
Such were the first words. 

* I found I had to come back to London/ he 
was soon explaining. * And I met young Burgess 
at the Empire on Thursday night, and he told me 
about this afikir and gave me a ticket, and so I 
thought as I had been at the opera I might as 
well ' He hesitated. 

* Have you seen the girls ? ' she inquired. 
He had not. 

On the flower-bordered staircase her foot 
slipped ; she felt like a convalescent trying to 
walk after a long illness. Arthur with a silent 
questioning gesture offered his arm. 

*Yes, please,* she said, gladly. She wished 
not to say it, but she said it, and the next instant 
he was supporting her up the steps. Anything 
might happen now, she thought ; the most 
impossible things might come to pass. 

At the top of the staircase they paused. 
They could hear the music faintly through closed 
doors. They had the precious illusion of being 
aloof, apart, separated from the world, suflUcient 
to themselves and gloriously sufficient. Then 
some one opened the doors from within ; the 
sound of the music, suddenly freed, rushed out 
and smote them ; and they entered the ball-room. 
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She was acutely conscious of her beauty, and of 
the distinction of his blanched, stern face. 

The floor was thronged by entwined couples 
who, under the rhythmic domination of the 
music, glided and revolved in the elaborate pat-^ 
tern of a mazurka. With their rapt gaze, and 
their rigid bodies floating smoothly over a hidden 
mechanism of flying feet, they seemed to be the 
victims of some enchantment, of which the music 
was only a mode, and which led them enthralled 
through endless curves of infallible beauty and 
grace. Form, colour, movement, melody, and 
the voluptuous galvanism of delicate contacts 
were all combined in this unique ritual of the 
dance, this strange convention whose significance 
emerged from one mystery deeper than the 
fundamental notes of the bass-fiddle, and lost 
itself in another more light than the sudden flash 
of a shirt-front or the tremor of a lock of hair. 
The goddess reigned. And round about the 
hall, the guardians of decorum, the enemies of 
Aphrodite, enchanted too, watched with the sim- 
plicity of doves the great Aphrodisian festival, 
blind to the eternal verities of a satin slipper, a 
drooping eyelash, a parted lip. 

The music ceased, the spell was lifted for a 
time. And while old alliances were being dis- 
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solved and new ones formed in the eager promis- 
cuity of this interval, all remarked proudly on the 
success of the evening ; in the gleam of every eye 
the sway of the goddess was acknowledged. 
Romance was justified. Life itself was justified. 
The shop-girl who had put ten thousand stitches 
into the ruching of her crimson skirt well sym- 
bolised the human attitude that night. As lean- 
ing heavily on a man's arm she crossed the floor 
under the blazing chandelier, she secretly exulted 
in each stitch of her incredible labour. Two 
hours, and she would be back in the cold, celibate 
bedroom, littered with the shabby realities of 
existence ; and the spotted glass would mirror 
her lugubrious yawn ! Eight hours, and she 
would be in the dreadful shop, tying on the black 
apron ! The crimson skirt would never look the 
same again ; such rare blossoms fade too soon ! 
And in exchange for the toil, the fatigue, and the 
distressing reaction, what had she won ? She 
could not have said what she had won, but she 
knew that it was worth the ruinous cost — this 
bright fallacy, this fleeting chimera, this delusive 
ecstasy, this shadow and counterfeit of bliss which 
the goddess vouchsafed to her communicants. 

So thick and confused was the crowd that 
Leonora and Arthur, having inserted themselves 
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into a corner near the west door, escaped the notice 
of any of their friends. They were as solitary 
there as on the landing outside. But Leonora 
saw quite near, in another corner, Ethel talking 
to Fred Ryley ; she noticed how awkward Fred 
looked in his new dress-suit, and she liked him 
for his awkwardness ; it seemed to her that Ethel 
was very beautiful. Arthur pointed out Rose, 
who was standing up with the lady member of 
the School Board. Then Leonora caught sight 
of Millicent in the distance, handing her pro- 
gramme to the conductor of the opera ; she 
recalled the notorious boast of the conductor that 
he never knowingly danced with a bad dancer, 
whatever her fascinations. Always when they 
met at a ball the conductor would ask Leonora for 
a couple of waltzes, and would lead her out with 
an air of saying to the company : * Now see what 
fine dancing is 1 * Like herself, he danced with 
the frigidity of a professor. She wondered 
whether Arthur could dance really weU. 

The placard by the orchestra said, ^ Extra.* 

* Shall we ? ' Arthur whispered. 

He made a way for her through the outer 
fringe of people to the middle space wher6 
the couples were forming. Her last thoughts as 
she gave him her hand were thoughts half-pitiful 
and half-scornful of John, David Dain, and 
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the doctor, brutishly content in the refreshment- 
room. 

There stole out, troubling the expectant air, 
softly, alluringly, invocativdy, the first warning 
notes of that unique classic of the ball-room, that 
extraordinary composition which more than any 
other work of art unites all western nations in a 
common delight, which is adored equally by pro- 
found musicians and by the lightest cocottes, and 
which, unscathed and splendid, still miraculously 
survives the deadly ordeal of eternal perfunctory 
reiterance : the masterpiece of Johann Strauss. 

•Why,' Leonora exclaimed, her excitement 
straining impatiently in the leash, *The Blue 
Danube I ' 

He laughed, quietly gay. 

While the chords, with tantalising pauses and 
deliberation, approached the magic moment of the 
waltz itself, she was conscious that his hold of her 
became firmer and more assertive, and she sur- 
rendered to an overmastering influence as one 
surrenders to chloroform, desperately, but luxuri- 
ously. 

And when at the invitation of the melody the 
whole company in the centre of the floor broke 
into movement, and the speU was resumed, she 
lost all remembrance of that which had passed, 
and all apprehension of that which was to come. 
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She lived, passionately and yet languorously, in 
the vivid present. Her eyes were level with 
his shoulder, and they looked with an entranced 
gaze along his arm, seeing automatically the faces, 
the lights, and the colours which swam in a rapid 
confused procession across their field of vision. 
She did not reason nor recognise. These fleeting 
images, appearing and disappearing on the horizon 
of Arthur's elbow, produced no efFect on her. 
She had no thoughts. Her entire being was 
absorbed in a transport of obedience to the beat 
of the music, and to Arthur's directing pressures. 
She was happy, but her bliss had in it that 
element of stinging pain, of intolerable anticipa- 
tion, which is seldom absent from a felicity too 
intense. * Surely I shall sink down and die I ' 
said her heart, seeming to faint at the joyous 
crises of the music, which rose and fell in tides 
of varying rapture. Nevertheless she was 
determined to drink the cup slowly, to taste 
every drop of that sweet and excruciating happi- 
ness. She would not utterly abandon herself. 
The fear of inanition was only a wayward 
pretence, after all, and her strong nature cried out 
for further tests to prove its fortitude and its 
power of dissimulation. As the band slipped 
into the final section of the waltz, she wilfully 
dragged the time, deepening a little the curious 
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superficial languor which concealed her secrets, 
and at the same time increasing her consciousness 
of Arthur's control. She dreaded now that what 
had been intolerable should cease ; she wished 
ardently to avert the end. The glare of lights, 
the separate sounds of the instruments, the 
slurring of feet on the smooth floor, the linea- 
ments of familiar faces, all the multitudinous and 
picturesque detail of gjrrating humanity around 
her — these phenomena forced themselves on her 
unwilling perception ; and she tried to push 
them back, and to spend every faculty in savour- 
ing the ecstasy of that one physical presence 
which was so close, so enveloping, and so 
inexplicably dear. But in vain, in vain 1 The 
band rioted through the last bars of the waltz, a 
strange, disconcerting silence and inertia super- 
vened, and Arthur loosed her. 

As she sat down on the cane chair which 
Arthur had found, Leonora's characteristic ease 
of manner deserted her. She felt conspicuous 
and embarrassed, and she could neither maintain 
her usual cold nonchalant glance in examining 
the room, nor look at Arthur in a natural way. 
She had the illusion that every one must be 
staring at her with amazed curiosity. Yet her 
furtive searching eye could not discover a single 
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person except Arthur who seemed to notice her 
existence. All were preoccupied that night with 
immediate neighbours. 

* Will you come down into the refreshment- 
room ? ' Arthur asked. She observed with 
annoyance that he too was confused, nervous, and 
still very pale. 

She shook her head, without meeting his 
gaze. She wished above all things to behave 
simply and sincerely, to speak in her ordinary 
voice, and to use familiar phrases. But she 
could not. On the contrary she was seized with 
a strong impulse to say to him entreatingly : 

* Leave me,* as though she were a person on the 
stage. She thought of other phrases, such as 

* Please go away,' and ^ Do you mind leaving me 
for a while ? ' but her tongue, somehow insisting 
on the melodramatic, would not utter these. 

* Leave me I ' She was frightened by her 
own words, and added hastily, with the most 
seductive smile that her lips had ever- framed : 

Do you mind ? ' 

< I shall call to-morrow,* he said anxiously, 
almost gruffly. * Shall you be in ? ' 

She nodded, and he left her ; she did not 
watch him depart. 

* May I have the honour, gracious lady ? ' 

It was the conductor of the opera who 
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addressed her in his even, apparently sarcastic 
tones. 

* Tm afraid I must rest a bit/ she said, 
smiling quite naturally. * IVe hurt my foot a 
little — Oh, it's nothing, it's nothing. But I must 
sit stiU for a bit.' 

She could not comprehend why, uninten- 
tionally and without design, she should have told 
this stupid lie, and told it so persuasively. 
She foresaw how the tedious consequences of the 
fiction might continue throughout the evening. 
For a moment she had the idea of announcing a 
sprained ankle and of returning home at once. 
But the thought of old Dr. Hawley's presence in 
the building deterred her. She perceived that 
her foot must get gradually better, and that she 
must be resigned. 

' Oh, mamma 1 ' cried Rose, coming up to her. 
* Just fancy Mr. Twemlow being back again I 
But why did you let him leave ? ' 

* Has he gone ? ' 

^Yes. He just saw me on the stairs, and 
told me he must catch the last car to Knype.' 

* Our dance, I think. Miss Rose,' said a young 
man with a gardenia, and Rose, flushed and 
sparkling, was carried off. The ball proceeded. 

John Stanway had a singular capacity for not 
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enjoying himself on those social occasions when 
to enjoy one's self is a duty to the company. 
But this evening, as the hour advanced, he 
showed the symptoms of a sharp attack of gaiety 
such as visited him from time to time. He and 
Dr. Hawley and Dain formed an ebullient centre 
of high spirits, and they upheld the ancient 
traditions ; they professed a liking for old- 
fashioned dances, and for old-fashioned ways of 
dancing the steps which modern enthusiasm for 
the waltz had not extinguished. And they found 
an appreciable number of followers. The or- 
ganisers of the ball, the upholders of correctness, 
punctilio, and the mode, fretted and fought 
against the antagonistic influence. ^ Ass 1 ' said 
the conductor of the opera bitterly when Harry 
Burgess told him that Stanway had suggested Sir 
Roger de Coverley for an extra, * I wonder what 
his wife thinks of him I ' Sir Roger de G>verley 
was not danced, but twenty or thirty late stayers, 
with Stanway and Dain in charge, crossed hands 
in a circle and sang ^Auld Lang Syne' at the 
close. It was one of those incredible things that 
can only occur between midnight and cock-crow. 
During this revolting rite, the conductor and his 
friends sought sanctuary in the refreshment-room. 
Leonora, Ethel, and Milly were also there, 
but Rose and the lady-member of the School 
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Board had remained upstairs to sing ^ Auld Lang 
Syne/ 

*Now, girls/ said Stanway with loud good 
humour, invading the select apartment with his 
followers, * time to go. Carpenter's been waiting 
half-an-hour. Your foot all right again, Nora ? ' 

* Quite,' she replied. * Are you really ready ? ' 

She had so interminably waited that she could 
not believe the evening to be at length actually 
finished. 

They all exchanged adieux, Stanway and his 
cronies effiisively, the opposing and outraged 
faction with a certain fine acrimony. ^Good- 
night, Fred,' said John, throwing a backward 
patronising glance at Ryley, who had strolled 
uneasily into the room. The young man paused 
before replying. * Good-night,' he said stiffly, 
and his demeanour indicated : ^ Do not patronise 
me too much.' Fred could not dance, but he 
had audaciously sat out four dances with Ethel, at 
this his first ball, and the serious young man had 
the strange agreeable sensation of feeling a dog. 
He dared not, however, accompany Ethel to the 
carriage, as Harry Burgess accompanied Millicent. 
Harry had been partially restored to favour again 
during the latter half of the entertainment, just in 
time to prevent him from getting tipsy. The 
fact was that Millicent had vaguely expected, in 
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view of her position as prima donna, to be * the 
belle of the ball ' ; but there had been no beUe, 
and Millicent was put to the inconvenience of 
discovering that she could do nothing without 
footlights. 

*I asked Twemlow to come up to-morrow 
night, Nora,' said John, still elated, turning on 
the box-seat as the waggonette rattled briskly 
over the paved crossing at the top of Oldcastle 
Street. 

She mumbled something through her furs. 

* And is he coming ? * asked Rose. 

* He said he'd try to.* John lighted a cigar. 

* He's very queer,' said Millicent. 

* How ? ' Rose aggressively demanded. 

* Well, imagine him going off like that. He's 
always going off suddenly.' Millicent stopped 
and then added : * He only danced with mother. 
But he's a good dancer.' 

* I should think he was ! ' Ethel murmured, 
roused from lethargy. * Isn't he just, mother ? ' 

Leonora mumbled again. 

* Your mother's knocked up,' said John drily. 
* These late nights don't suit her. So you reckon 
Mr. Twemlow's a good dancer, eh ? ' 

No one spoke further. John threw his cigar 
into the road. 

Under the rug Leonora could feel the knees 
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of all her daughters as they sat huddled and limp 
with fatigue in the small body of the waggonette. 
Her shoulders touched Ethel's, and every one of 
Milly's fidgety movements communicated itself to 
her. Mother and children were so close that 
they could not have been closer had they lain in 
the same grave. And yet the girls, and John too, 
had no slightest suspicion how far away the 
mother was from them, how blind they were, 
how amazingly they had been deceived. They 
deemed Leonora to be like themselves, the victim 
of reaction and weariness ; so drowsy that even 
the joltings of the carriage could not prevent 
a doze. She marvelled, she could not help 
marvelling, that her spiritual detachment should 
remain unnoticed ; the phenomenon frightened 
her as something full of strange risks. Was it 
possible that none had caught a glimpse of the 
intense illumination and activity of her brain, 
burning and labouring there so conspicuously 
amid the other brains sombre and dormant ? 
And was it possible that the girls had observed 
the qualities of Arthur's dancing and had observed 
nothing else ? G>mmon sense tried to reassure 
her, and did not quite succeed. Her attitude 
resembled that of a person who leans against a 
firm rail over the edge of a precipice : there is no 
danger, but the precipice is so deep that he fears ; 
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and though the fear is a torture the sinister 
magnetism of the abyss forbids him to withdraw. 
She lived again in the waltz ; in the gliding 
motions of it, the delicious fluctuations of the 
reverse, the long trance-like union, the instinctive 
avoidances of other contact. She whispered the 
music, endlessly repeating those poignant and 
voluptuous phrases which linger in the memory of 
all the world. And she recalled and reconstituted 
Arthur's physical presence, and the emanating 
charm of his disposition, and dwelt on them long 
and long. Instead of lessening, the secret com- 
motion within her increased and continued to 
increase. While brooding with feverish joy over 
the immediate past, her mind reached forward 
and existed in the appalling and fatal moment, for 
whose reality however her eagerness could scarcely 
wait, when she should see him once more. And it 
asked unanswerable questions about his surprising 
return from New York, and his pallor, and the 
tremor in his voice, and his swift departure. 
Suddenly she knew that she was planning to have 
the girls out of the house to-morrow afternoon be- 
tween four and five o'clock. • • • Her spine shivered, 
she grew painfully hot, and tears rushed to her 
eyes. She pitied herself profoundly. She said 
that she did not know what was the matter with 
her, or what was going to happen. She could 
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not give names to things. She only felt that she 
was too violently alive. 

* Now, missis/ John roused her. The carriage 
had stopped and he had already descended. She 
got out last, and Girpenter drove away while 
John was still fumbling in his hip-pocket for the 
latchkey. The night was humid and very dark. 
Leonora and the girls stood waiting on the gravel, 
and John groped his way into the blackness of 
the portico to unfasten the door. A faint gleam 
from the hall-gas came through the leaded 
fanlight. This scarcely perceptible glow and 
the murmur of John's expletives were all that 
came to the women from the mystery of the 
house. The key grated in the lock, and the door 
opened. 

* G d d n I * Stanway exclaimed dis- 
tinctly, with fierce annoyance. He had fallen 
headlong into the hall, and his silk hat could be 
heard hopping towards the staircase. 

* Pa 1 * Milly protested, shocked. 

John sprang up, fuming, turned the gas on to 
the full, and rushed back to the doorway. 

* Ah ! ' he shouted. ^ I knew it was a tramp 
lying there. Get up. Is the beggar asleep ? * 

They all bent down, startled into gravity, to 
examine a form which lay in the portico, nearly 
parallel with the step and below it. 
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Mt*s Uncle Meshach/ said Ethel. *Oh! 
mother I * 

*Then my aunt's had another attack,* cried 
John, * and he's come up to tell us, and — Milly, 
run for Carpenter/ 

It seemed to Leonora, as with sudden awe 
she vaguely figured an august and capricious 
power which conferred experience on mortals like 
a wonderful gift, that that bestowing hand was 
never more full than when it had given most. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A DEATH IN THE FAMILY 

While Prince, tethered summarily outside the 
stable-door with all his harness on, was trying 
in vain to understand this singular caprice on the 
part of Gupenter, Carpenter and the head of the 
house lifted Uncle Meshach's form and carried it 
into the hall. J*he women watched, ceasing their 
wild useless questions. 

Mnto the breakfast-room, on the sofa,' said 
John, breathing hard, to the man. 

* No, no,* Leonora intervened, * you had better 
take him upstairs at once, to Ethel and Milly's 
bedroom.* 

The procession, undignified and yet impres- 
sive, came to a halt, and Carpenter, who was 
holding Meshach's feet, glanced with canine 
anxiety from his master to his mistress. 

* But look here, Nora,* John began. 

* Yes, father, upstairs,* said Rose, cutting him 
short. 

Preoccupied with the cumbrous weight of 
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Meshach's shoulders, John could not maintain the 
discussion ; he hesitated, and then Gu^nter 
moved towards the stairs. The small dangling 
body seemed to say : * I am indifferent, but it is 
perhaps as well that you have done arguing/ 

^ Run over to Dr. Hawley*s, and ask him 
to come across at oncey John instructed Gupenter, 
when they had steered Uncle Meshach round the 
twist of the staircase, and insinuated him through 
a doorway, and laid him at length, in his overcoat 
and his muffler and his quaint boots, on Ethel's 
virginal bed. 

*But has the doctor come home, Jack?* 
Leonora inquired. 

* Of course he has,* said John. * He drove up 
with Dain, and they passed us at Shawport. 
Didn't you hear me call out to them ? * 

* Oh yes,* she agreed. 

Then John, hatless but in his ulster, and the 
women, hooded and shawled, drew round the bed ; 
but Ethel and Milly stood at the foot. The 
inanimate form embarrassed them all, made them 
feel self-conscious and afraid to meet one another's 
eyes. 

^ Better loosen his things,' said Leonora, and 
Rose*s fingers were instantly at work to help 
her. 

Uncle Meshach was white, rigid, and stone* 
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cold ; the stiff * Myatt * jaw was set ; the eyes, 
wide open, looked upwards, and strangely out* 
wards, in a fixed stare. And his audience 
thought, as they gazed in a sort of foolish 
astonishment at the puny, grotesque, and un- 
familiar thing, * Is this really Uncle Meshach ? * 
John lifted the wrist and felt for the pulse, but 
he could distinguish no beat, and he shook his 
head accordingly. * Try the heart, mother,* Rose 
suggested, and Leonora, after penetrating beneath 
garment after garment, placed her hand on 
Meshach's icy and tranquil breast. And she too 
shook her head. Then John, with an air of 
finality, took out his gold repeater and when he 
had polished the glass he held it to Uncle 
Meshach 's parted lips. ^ Gm you see any moisture 
on it ? * he asked, taking it to the light, but none 
of them could detect the slightest dimness. 

^ I do wish the doctor would be quick,' said 
MiUy. 

* Doctor *11 be no use,* John remarked gruffly, 
returning to gaze again at the immovable face. 
* Except for an inquest,' he added. 

^ I think some one had better walk down to 
Church Street at once, and tell Aunt Hannah 
that unde is here,* said Leonora. ^ Perhaps she 
is ilL Anyhow, she'll be very anxious.' But she 
faltered before the complicated problem. ^ Rose, 
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go and wake Bessie, and ask her if uncle called 
here during the evening, and tell her to get 
up at once and light the gas-stove and put 
some water on to boil, and then to light a fire 
here.' 

* And who's to go to Church Street ? ' John 
asked quickly. 

Leonora looked for an instant at Rose, as the 
girl left the room. She felt that on such an 
occasion she could more easily spare Ethel's sweet 
eagerness to help than Rose's almost sinister self- 
possession. * Ethel and Milly,' she said promptly. 
* At least they can run on first. And be very 
careful what you say to Aunt Hannah, my dears. 
And one of you must hurry back at once in any 
case, by the road, not by the fields, and tell us what 
has happened.' 

Rose came in to say that Bessie and the other 
servants had seen nothing of Uncle Meshach, and 
that they were all three getting up, and then she 
disappeared into the kitchen. Ethel and Milly 
departed, a little scared, a little regretful, but 
inspirited by the dreadful charm and fascination 
of the whole inexplicable adventure. 

< Aunt Hannah's had another attack, depend 
on it,' said John, * that's it.' 

* I hope not,' Leonora murmured perfunctorily. 
Now that she had broken the spell of futile 
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inactivity which the discovery of Uncle Meshach's 
body seemed for a few dire moments to have laid 
upon them, she was more at ease. 

* I fancy you'd better go down there yourself 
as soon as the doctor's been/ John continued. 
* You're perhaps more likely to be useful there 
than here. What do you think ? ' 

She looked at him under her eyelids, saying 
nothing, and reading all his mind. He had 
obstinately determined that Uncle Meshach was 
dead, and he was striving to conceal both his 
satisfaction on that account and his rapidly grow- 
ing anxiety as to the condition of Aunt Hannah. 
His terrible lack of frankness, that instinct for 
the devious and the underhand which governed his 
entire existence, struck her afresh and seemed to 
devastate her heart. She felt that she could have 
tolerated in her husband any vice with less eifort 
than that one vice which was specially his, that 
vice so contemptible and odious, so destructive of 
every noble and generous sentiment. Her silent, 
measured indignation fed itself on almost nothing 
— on a mere word, a mere inflection of his voice, 
a single transient gleam of his guilty eye. And 
though she was right by unerring intuition, John, 
could he have seen into her soul, might have been 
excused for demanding, * What have I said, what 
have I done, to deserve this scorn ? ' 
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Rose returned, bearing materials for a fire ; 
she had changed her Liberty dress for the dark 
severe frock of her studious hours, and she had 
an irritating air of being perfectly equal to the 
occasion. John, having thrown off his ulster, 
endeavoured to assist her in lighting the fire, but 
she at once proved to him that his incapacity was 
a hindrance to her ; whereupon he wondered what 
in the name of goodness Carpenter and the doctor 
were doing to be so long. Leonora began to tidy 
the room, which bore witness to the regardless 
frenzy of anticipation with which its occupants 
had cast aside the soiled commonplaces of life six 
hours before. 

^ But look I ' Rose cried suddenly, examining 
Unde Meshach anew, after the fire was lighted. 

* What ?* John and Leonora demanded to- 
gether, rushing to the bed. 

* His lips weren't like that 1 ' the girl asserted 
with eagerness. 

All three gazed long at the impassive face. 

* Of course they were,* said John, coldly dis- 
couraging. Leonora made no remark. 

The unblinking eyes of Uncle Meshach con- 
tinued to stare upwards and outwards, indifferently, 
interested in the ceiling. Outside could be heard 
the creaking of stairs, and the af&ighted whisper 
of the maids as they descended in deshabille from 
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their attics at the bidding of this unconscious, 
cynical, and sardonic enigma on the bed. 

* His heart is beating faintly/ 

Old I)r. Hawley dropped the antique stetho- 
scope back into the pocket of his tight dress coat, 
and, still bending over Uncle Meshach, but 
turning slightly towards John and Leonora, smiled 
with all his invincible jollity. 

* Is it, by Jove ? * John exclaimed. 

* You thought he was dead ? ' said the doctor, 
beaming. 

Leonora nodded. 

*WeD, he isn*t,* the doctor announced with 
curt cheerfulness. 

* That's good,' said John. 

*But I don't think he can get over it,' the 
doctor concluded, with undiminished brightness, 
his eyes twinkling. 

While he spoke he was busy with the hot 
water and the cloths which Leonora and Rose had 
produced immediately upon demand. In a few 
minutes Uncle Meshach was covered almost from 
head to foot with cloths drenched in hot mustard- 
and-water ; he had hot-water bags under his arms, 
and he was swathed in a huge blanket. 

* There ! ' said the rotund doctor. * You must 
keep that up, and I'll send a stimulant at once. 
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I can't stop now ; not another minute. I was 
called to an obstetric case just as I started out. 
ril come back the moment I'm free.* 

* What is it — this thing ? * John inquired. 

* What is it 1 ' the doctor repeated genially. 
* rU tell 70U what it is. Put your nose there.' 
He indicated Uncle Meshach's mouth. * Do you 
notice that ammoniacal smell ? That's due to 
uraemia, a sequel of Bright's disease.' 

* Bright's disease ? ' John muttered. 

^ Bright's disease,' affirmed the doctor, dwelling 
on the famous and striking syllables. * Your uncle 
is the typical instance of the man who has never 
been ill in his life. He walks up a little slope or 
up some steps to a friend's house, and just as 
he is lifting his hand to the knocker, he has a 
convulsion and falls down unconscious. That's 
Bright's disease. Never been ill in his life I 
Not so far as A^ knew I Not so far as A^ knew ! 
Nearly all you Myatts had weak kidneys. Do 
you remember your great-uncle Ebenezer ? 
You've sent down to Miss Myatt, you say ? 
Good. . . . Perhaps he was lying on your steps 
for two or three hours. He may pull round. 
He may. We must hope so.' 

The doctor put on his overcoat, and his cap 
with the ear-flaps, and after a final glance at 
the patient and a friendly, reassuring smile at 
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Leonora^ he went slowly to the door. Girth and 
good humour and funny stories had something to 
do with his great reputation in Bursley and Hill- 
port. But he possessed shrewdness and sagacity ; 
he belonged to a dynasty of doctors ; and he was 
deeply versed in the social traditions of the district. 
Men consulted him because their grandfathers had 
consulted his father, and because there had always 
been a Dr. Hawley in Bursley, and because he 
was acquainted with the pathological details of 
their ancestral history on both sides of the hearth. 
His patients, indeed, were not individuals, but 
families. There were cleverer doctors in the place, 
doctors of more refined appearance and manners, 
doctors less monotonously and loudly gay ; but old 
Hawley, with his knowledge of pedigrees and his 
unique instinctive sympathy with the idiosyncrasies 
of local character, could hold his own against the 
most assertive young M.D. that ever came out of 
Edinburgh to monopolise the Five Towns. 

* Oin you send some one round with me for 
the medicine ? * he asked in the doorway. 
* Happen you'll come yourself, John ? * 

There was a momentary hesitation. 

*ril come, doctor,* said Rose. *And then 
you can give me all your instructions. Mother 
must stay here.* She completely ignored her 
father. 
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* Do, 1117 dear ; come by all means." And the 
doctor beamed again suddenly with the maximum 
of cheerfulness. 

Meshach had given no sign of life ; his eyes, 
staring upwards and outwards, were still unchange- 
ably fixed on the same portion of the ceiling. He 
ignored equally the nonchalant and expert attentions 
of the doctor, the fidse solicitude of John, Leonora's 
passionate anxiety, and Rose's calm self-confidence. 
He treated the fomentations with the apathy which 
might have been expected from a man who for 
fifty years had been accustomed to receive the 
meek skilled service of women in august silence. 
One could almost have detected in those eyes a 
glassy and profound secret amusement at the 
disturbance which he had caused — a humorous 
appreciation of all the fuss : the maids with their 
hair down their backs bending and whispering over 
a stove ; Ethel and MiUy trudging scared through 
the nocturnal streets ; Rose talking with demure 
excitement to old Hawley in his aromatic surgery ; 
John oflliciously carrying kettles to and fro, and 
issuing orders to Bessie in the passage ; Leonora 
cast violently out of one whirlpool into another ; 
and some unknown expectant terrified pair won- 
dering why the doctor, who had been warned 
months before,, should thus culpably neglect their 
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urgent summons. As he lay there so grim and 
derisive and solitary, so fatigued with days and 
nights, so used up, so steeped in experience, and 
so contemptuously unconcerned, he somehow 
baffled all the efforts of blankets, cloths, and bags 
to make his miserable frame look ridiculous. He 
had a majesty which subdued his surroundings. 
And in this room hitherto sacred to the charming 
mysteries of girlhood his cadaverous presence 
forced the skirts and petticoats on Milly's bed, and 
the disordered apparatus on the dressing-table, and 
the scented soaps on the washstand, and the row of 
tiny boots and shoes which Leonora had arranged 
near the wardrobe, to apologise pathetically and 
wistfully for their very existence. 

^ Is that enough mustard ? ' John inquired 
idly. 

* Yes,* said Leonora. 

She realised — ^but not in the least because he 
had asked a banal question about mustard — that 
he was perfectly insensible to all spiritual signifi- 
cances. She had been aware of it for many years, 
yet the fact touched her now more sharply than 
ever. It seemed to her that she must cry out in 
a long mournful cry : * Gin't you see, can't you 
feel 1 ' And once again her husband might justi- 
fiably have demanded : * What have I done this 
time?' 

R 2 
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' I wish one of those girls would come back 
from Church Street,* he burst out, frowning. 
* TheyVe here 1 ' He became excited as he 
listened to light rapid footsteps on the stair. But 
it was Rose who entered. 

* Here's the medicine, mother,* said Rose 
eagerly. She was flushed with running. *It*s 
chloric ether and nitrate of potash, a highly dif- 
fusible stimulant. And there's a chance that 
sooner or later it may put him into a perspiration. 
But it will be worse than useless if the hot 
applications aren't kept up, the doctor said. You 
must raise his head and give it him in a spoon in 
very small doses.* 

And then Meshach impassively submitted to 
the handling of his head and his mouth. He 
gurgled faintly in accepting the medicine, and 
soon his temples and the corners of his lips showed 
a very slight perspiration. But though the doses 
were repeated, and the fomentations assiduously 
maintained, no further result occurred, save that 
Meshach's eyes, according to the shifting of his 
head, perused new portions of the ceiling. 

As the futile minutes passed, John grew more 
and more restless. He was obliged to admit to 
himself that Uncle Meshach was not dead, but he 
felt absolutely sure that he would never revive. 
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Had not the doctor said as much ? And he 
wanted desperately to hear that Aunt Hannah 
still lived, and to take every measure of precau- 
tion for her continuance in this world. The 
whole of his future might depend upon the 
hazard of the next hour. 

* Look here, Nora,' he said protestingly, while 
Rose was on one of her journeys to the kitchen. 
* It*s evidently not much use you stopping here, 
whereas there's no knowing what hasn't happened 
down at Church Street.' 

'Do you mean you wish me to go down 
there ? ' she asked coldly. 

* Well, I leave it to your common sense,' he 
retorted. 

Rose appeared. 

* Your ^ther thinks I ought to go down to 
Church Street,' said Leonora. 

* What ! And leave uncle ? ' Rose added 
nothing to this question, but proceeded with her 
tasks. 

* Certainly,' John insisted. 

Leonora was conscious of an acute resentment 
against her husband. The idea of her leaving 
Unde Meshach at such a crisis seemed to her to 
be positively wicked. Had not John heard what 
Rose said to the doctor : * Mother must stay 
here ' ? Had he not heard that ? But of course 
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he desired that Uncle Meshach should die. Yes, 
every word, every gesture of his in the sick-room 
was an involuntary expression of that desire. 

* Why don*t you go yourself, father ? * Rose 
demanded of him bluntly, after a pause. 

* Simply because, if there is any illness, I 
shouldn't be any use.' John glared at his 
daughter. 

Then, quite suddenly, Leonora thought how 
vain, how pitiful, how unseemly, were these 
acrimonious conflicts of opinion in presence of 
the strange and awe-inspiring riddle in the blanket. 
An impulse seized her to give way, and she found 
a dozen reasons why she should desert Uncle 
Meshach for Aunt Hannah. 

* Can you manage ? ' she asked Rose doubt- 
foUy. 

* Oh yes, mother, we can manage,* answered 
Rose, with an exasperating manufactured sweet- 
ness of tone. 

*Tell Carpenter to put the horse in,' John 
suggested. * I expect he's waiting about in the 
kitchen.' 

* No,' said Leonora, * I'll pin my skirt up and 
walk. I shall be half way there before he's ready 
to start.' 

When Leonora had departed, John redoubled 
his activity as a nurse. * There's no object in 
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changing the doths as often as that,' said Rose. 
But his suspense forbade him to keep still. Rose 
annoyed him excessively, and the nervous energy 
which should have helped towards self-control 
was expended in concealing that annoyance. He 
felt as though he should go mad unless some- 
thing decisive happened very soon. To his sur- 
prise, just after the hall clock (which was always 
kept half-an-hour fast) had sounded three through 
the dark passages of the apprehensive house. Rose 
left the room. He was alone with what remained 
of Uncle Meshach. He moved the blanket, and 
touched the cloth which lay on Meshach's heart. 
* Not too hot, that,' he said aloud. Taking the 
cloth he walked to the fire, where was a large 
saucepan ftill of nearly boiling water. He picked 
up the lid of the saucepan, dropped it, crossed 
over to the washstand with a brusque movement, 
and plunged the cloth into the cold water of the 
ewer. Holding it there, he turned and gazed in 
a sort of abstract meditation at Uncle Meshach, 
who steadily ignored him. He was possessed by 
a genuine feeling of righteous indignation against 
his uncle. . . . He drew the cloth from the ewer, 
squeezed it a little, and approached the bed again. 
And as he stood over Meshach with the cloth in 
his hand, he saw his wife in the doorway. He 
knew in an instant that his own face had frightened 
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her and prevented her from saying what she was 
about to say. 

* How you startled me, Nora 1 * he exclaimed, 
with his surpassing genius for escaping from an 
apparently fatal situation. 

She ran up to the bed. * Don*t keep uncle 
uncovered like that,* she said ; * put it on.' And 
she took the cloth from his hand. * Why,* she 
cried, * it's like ice ! What on earth are you 
doing ? Where's Rose ? ' 

* I was just taking it off,' he replied. * What 
about aunt ? * 

*I met the girls down the road,' she said. 
* Your aunt is dead.' 

A few minutes later Uncle Meshach's rigid 
frame suffered a convulsion ; the whole surface 
of his skin sweated abundantly ; his eyes wavered, 
closed, and opened again ; his mouth made the 
motion of swallowing. He had come back from 
unconsciousness. He was no longer an enigma, 
wrapped in supercilious and inflexible calm ; but 
a sick, shrivelled little man, so pitiably prostrate 
that his condition drew the sympathy out of 
Leonora with a sharp violent pain, as very cold 
metal burns the fingers. He could not even 
whisper ; he could only look. Soon after- 
wards Dr. Hawley returned, explaining that the 
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anxiety of a husband about to be a father had 
called him too soon by several hours. The doctor, 
who had been informed of Aunt Hannah's death 
as he entered the house, said at once, on seeing 
him, that Uncle Meshach had had a marvel- 
lous escape. Then, when he had succoured the 
patient further, he turned rather formidably to 
Leonora. 

* I want to speak to you,' he said, and he led 
her out of the room, leaving Rose, Ethel, and 
John in charge of Meshach. 

'What is it, doctor?' she asked him plaintively 
on the landing. 

* Which is your bedroom ? Show it me,' 
he demanded. She opened a door, and they both 
went in. * I'll light the gas,' he said, doing so. 
*And now,' he proceeded, * you'll kindly retire 
to bed, instantly. Mr. Myatt is out of danger.' 
He smiled warmly, just as he had smiled when 
he predicted that Meshach would probably not 
recover. 

* But, doctor,' Leonora protested. 

* Instantly,' he said, forcing her gently on to 
the sofa at the foot of the two beds. 

* But some one ought to go down to Church 
Street to look after things,' she began. 

* Church Street can wait. There's no hurry 
at Church Street now.' 
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*And uncle hasn't been told yet. . . . Fm 
not at all over-tired, doctor.* 

* Yes, mother dear, you are, and you must do 
as the doctor orders.* It was Ethel who had 
come into the room ; she touched Leonora's arm 
caressingly. 

* And where are you girls to sleep ? The 
spare room isn't * 

* Oh, mother ! Just listen to her, doctor ! ' 

said Ethel, stroking her mother's hand, as though 
she and the doctor were two old and sage persons, 
and Leonora was a small child. 

« They think I'm ill 1 They think I'm going 
to collapse!' The idea struck her suddenly. 
^ But Vm not* I'm quite well, and my brain is 
perfectly clear. And anyhow, I'm sure I can't 
sleep.' She said aloud : * It wouldn't be any use ; 
I shouldn't sleep.' 

« Ah 1 I'll attend to that, I'll attend to that ! ' 
the doctor laughed. * Ethel, help your mother to 
bed.' He departed. 

* This is really most absurd,' Leonora reflected. 
* It's ridiculous. However, I'm only doing it to 
oblige them.' 

Before she was entirely undressed. Rose 
entered with a powder in a white paper, and a 
glass of hot milk. 

'You are to swallow shis^ mother, and then 
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drink this. Here, Eth, hold the glass a 
second.' 

And Leonora accepted the powder from Rose 
and the milk from Ethel, as they stood side by 
side in front of her. Great waves seemed to 
surge through her brain. In walking to the bed, 
she saw herself all white in the mirror of the 
wardrobe. 

* My face looks as if it was covered with flour/ 
she said to Ethel, with a short laugh. It did not 
occur to her that she was pale. * Don't forget 

to ' But she had forgotten what Ethel was 

not to forget. Her head reeled as it lay firmly 
on the pillow. The waves were waves of sound 
now, and they developed into a rhythm, a tune. 
She had barely time to discover that the tune was 
the Blue Danube Waltz, and that she was dancing, 
when the whole world came to an end. 

She awoke to fed the radiant influence of the 
afternoon sun through the green blinds. Im- 
pr^nated with a delicious languor, she slowly 
stretched out her arms, and, lifting her head, gazed 
first at the intricate tracery of the lace on her silk 
nightgown, and then into the silent dreamy spaces 
of the room. Everything was in perfect order ; 
she guessed that Ethel must have trod softly to 
make it tidy before leaving her, hours ago. 
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John's bed was turned down, and his pyjamas laid 
out, with all Bessie's accustomed precision. 
Presently she noticed on her night-table a sheet 
of note-paper, on which had been written in 
pencil, in large letters : * Ring the bell before 
getting up.' She could not be sure whether the 
hand was Ethel's or Rose's. * Oh ! ' she thought, 
* how good my girls are 1 ' She was quite well, 
quite restored, and slightly hungry. And she was 
sdso calm, content, ready to commence existence 
anew. 

*I suppose I had better humour them,' she 
murmured, and she rang the bell. 

Bessie entered. The treasure was irre- 
proachably neat and prim in her black and white. 

* What time is it, Bessie ? ' Leonora inquired. 

* It's a straight-up three, ma'am.' 

* Then I must have slept for eleven hours 1 
How is Mr. Myatt going on ? ' 

Bessie dropped her hands, and smiled benevo- 
lently : * Oh ! He's much better, ma'am. And 
when the doctor told him about poor Miss Myatt, 
ma'am, he just said the funeral must be on 
Saturday because he didn't like Sunday funerals, 
and it wouldn't do to wait till Monday. He 
didn't say nothing else. And he keeps on 
telling us he shall be well enough to go to the 
funeral, and he's sent master down to Guest's 
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in St. Luke's Square to order it, and the hearse is 
to have two horses, but not the coaches, ma'am. 
He's asleep just now, ma'am, and I'm watching 
him, but Miss Rose is resting on Miss Milly's 
bed in case, so I can come in here for a minute or 
two. He told the doctor and master that Miss 
Myatt was took with one of them attacks at half- 
past eleven o'clock, and he went for Dr. Adams as 
lives at the top of Oldcastle Street. Dr. Adams 
wasn't in, and then he saw a cab^it must have 
been coming from the ball, ma'am, but Mr. Myatt 
didn't know as there was any ball — and he drove up 
to HiUport for Dr. Hawley, him being the family 
doctor. And then he said he felt bad-like, and 
he thought he'd come here and send master 
across the way for Dr. Hawley. And he got out 
of the cab and paid the cabman, and then he 
doesn't remember no more. Wasn't it dreadful, 
ma'am ? I don't believe he rightly knew what he 
was doing, the poor old gentleman 1 ' 

Leonora listened. * Where are Miss Ethel 
and Miss Milly ? ' she asked. 

* Master said they was to go to Oldcastle to 
order mourning, ma'am. They've but just gone. 
And master said he should be back himself about 
six. He never slept a wink, ma'am ; nor even 
sat down. He just had his bath, and Miss Ethel 
crept in here for his clothes.' 
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* And have you been to bed, Bessie ? ' 

* Me ? No, ma*am. What should I go to 
bed for ? Fm as well as well, ma'am. Miss 
Milly slept in Miss Rose's bedroom, for a bit, 
and Miss Ethel on the sofy in the drawing-room 
— not as you might call that sleeping. Miss 
Rose said you was to have some tea before you 
got up, ma'am. Shall I tell cook to get it now ? ' 

*I really think I should prefer to have it 
downstairs, Bessie, thanks,' said Leonora. 

* Very well, ma'am. But Miss Rose said ' 

* Yes, but I will have it downstairs. In three- 
quarters of an hour, say.' 

* Very well, ma'am. Now is there anjrthing I 
can do for you, ma'am ? ' 

While dressing, very placidly and deliberately, 
and while thinking upon all the multitudinous 
things that seemed to have happened in her world 
during her long slumber, Leonora dwelt too upon 
the extraordinary loving kindness of this hireling, 
who got twenty pounds a year, half-a-day a week, 
and a day a month. On the first of every month 
Leonora handed to Bessie one paltry sovereign, 
thirteen shillings, and the odd fourpence in 
coppers. She wondered fancifully if she would 
have the effrontery to requite the girl in coin 
on the next pay-day ; and she was filled with 
a sense of the goodness of humanity. And 
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then there crossed her mind the recollection that 
she had caught John in a wicked act on the 
previous night. Yes ; he had not imposed on her 
for a moment ; and she perceived clearly now that 
murder had been in his heart. She was not appalled 
nor desolated. She thought : ^ So that is murder, 
that little thing, that thing over in a minute 1 ' It 
appeared to her that murder in the concrete was 
less dreadful than murder in the abstract, far less 
horrible than the strident sound of the word on 
the lips of a newsboy, or the look of it in the 
* Signal.' She felt dimly that she ought to be 
shocked, unnerved, terrified, at the prospect of 
living, eating, and sleeping with a man who had 
meant to kill. But she could not summon these 
sensations. She merely experienced a kind of 
pity for John. She put the episode away from 
her, as being closed, accidental, and unimportant. 
Uncle Meshach was alive. 

A few minutes before four o'clock, she went 
quietly into the sick-room. Bessie, sitting upright 
between the beds, put her finger to her lips. 
Uncle Meshach was asleep on Ethel's bed, and on 
the other bed lay Rose, also asleep, stretched in a 
negligent attitude, but fully dressed and wearing 
an old black frock that was too tight for her. 
The fire burned brightly. 

* Tea is ready in the drawing-room, ma'am,' 
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Bessie whispered, *and Mr. Twemlow has just 
called. He's waiting to see you.' 

^ So you know what has happened to us ? ' 

* Yes,' he said, * I met your husband on St. 
Luke's Square. But I heard something before 
that At one o'clock, a man told me at Knype 
Station that Mr. Myatt had cut his throat on 
your doorstep. I didn't believe it. So I called 
up Twemlow & Stanway over the 'phone and got 
on to the facts.' 

* What things people say ! ' she exclaimed. 

*I guess you've stood it very well,' he re- 
marked, gazing at her, as with quick, sure move- 
ments of her gracile hands she poured out the tea. 

* Ah 1 ' she murmured, flushing, * they sent 
me to bed. I have only just got up.' 

* I know exactly when you went to bed,' he 
smiled. 

His tone filled her with satisfaction. She had 
hoped and expected that he would behave natur- 
ally, that he would not adopt the desolating 
attitude of gloom prescribed by convention for 
sympathisers with the bereaved ; and she was not 
disappointed. He spoke with an easy and cheer- 
ful sincerity, and she was exquisitely conscious of 
the flattery implied in that simple, direct candour 
which seemed to say to her, * You and I have no 
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need of convention — we understand each other/ 
Perhaps never in her life, not even in the 
wonderful felicities of girlhood, had Leonora 
been more peacefully content than during those 
moments of calm succeeding stress, as she met 
Arthur*s eyes in the intimacy of a fraternal con- 
fidence. The large room was so tranquil, the 
curtains so white, and the sunlight so benignant 
in the caress of its amber horizontal rays. Rose 
lay asleep upstairs, Ethel and Millicent were at 
Oldcasde, John would not return for two hours ; 
and she and Arthur were alone together in the 
middle of the long quiet chamber, talking quietly. 
She was happy. She had no fear, neither for her- 
self nor for him. As innocent as Rose, and more 
innocent than Ethel, she now regarded the feverish 
experience of the dance as accidental, a thing to 
be forgotten, an episode of which the repetition 
was merely to be avoided ; Death and the fear of 
Death had come suddenly and written over its re- 
cord in the page of existence. Her present sanity 
and calmness and mild bliss and self-control — these 
were to last, these were the real symptoms of her 
condition, and of Arthur's condition. No ! The 
memory of the ball did not trouble her ; it had 
not troubled her since she awoke after the sedative. 
She had entered the drawing-room without a qualm, 
and the instant of their meeting, anticipated on 
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the previpus night as much in terror as in joy, 
had passed equably and serenely. Relying on his 
strength, and exulting in her own, she had given 
him her hand, and he had taken it, and that was 
all. She knew her native force. She knew that 
she had the precious and rare gift of common 
sense, and she was perfectly convinced that this 
common sense, which had never long deserted her 
in the past, could never permanently desert her in 
the future. She imagined that nothing was 
stronger than common sense ; she had small 
suspicion that in their noblest hours men and 
women have invariably despised common sense, 
and trampled it underfoot as the most contemp- 
tible of human attributes. Therefore she was 
content and unalarmed. And she found pleasure 
even in trifles, as, for example, that the maid had 
set two cups-and-saucers and two only ; the 
duality struck her as delicious. She looked 
close at Arthur's sagacious, shrewd, and kindly 
face, with the heavy, clipped moustache, and the 
bluish chin, and those grey hairs at the sides of 
the forehead. * We belong to the same genera- 
tion, he and I,' she thought, eating bread and 
butter with relish, *and we are not so very old, 
after all ! * Aunt Hannah was incomparably 
older, ripe for death. Who could be profoundly 
moved by that unimportant, that trivial, demise ? 
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She felt very sorry for Uncle Meshach, but no 
more than that. Such sentiments may have the 
appearance of callousness, but they were the 
authentic sentiments of Leonora, and Leonora 
was not callous. The financial aspect of Aunt 
Hannah's death, as it affected John and herself 
and the girls and their home, did not disturb her. 
She was removed far above finance, far above any 
preoccupation about the latter years, as she sat 
talking quietly and blissfully with Arthur in the 
drawing-room. 

* Yes,* she was telling him, * it was just oppo- 
site the Clayton-Vernons* that I met them.' 

* Where the elm-trees spread over the road ? ' 
he questioned. 

She nodded, pleased by his minute interest in 
her narrative and by his knowledge of the neigh- 
bourhood. *I saw them both a long way off, 
walking quickly, under a gas-lamp. And it's 
very curious, but although I was so anxious to 
know what had happened, I couldn't go on to 
meet them — I was obliged to wait until they 
came up. And they didn't notice me at first, and 
then Ethel shrieked out : " Oh, it's mother 1 " 
And Milly said : " Aunt Hannah's dead, mother. 
Is Uncle Meshach dead i " You can't under- 
stand how queer I felt. I felt as if Milly would 
go on asking and asking : ^Ms father dead ? 

S2 
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Is Bessie dead ? Is Bran dead ? Are you 
dead?"* 

* I know/ he said reflectively. 

She guessed that he envied her the strange 
nocturnal adventure. And her secret pride in 
the adventure, which hitherto she had en- 
deavoured to suppress, suddenly became open 
and legitimate. She allowed her face to disclose 
the thought : * You see that I too have lived 
through crises, and that I can appreciate how 
wonderful they are.' And she proceeded to give 
him all the details of Aunt Hannah's death, as 
she had learnt them from Ethel and Milly during 
the walk home through sleeping Hillport : how 
the servant had grown alarmed, and had called a 
neighbour by breaking a bedroom window with 
a broomstick, leaning from Aunt Hannah's 
window, and how the neighbour's eldest boy had 
run for Dr. Adams and had caught him in the 
street just as he was returning home, and how 
Aunt Hannah was gone before the boy came 
back with Dr. Adams, and how no one could 
guess what had happened to Uncle Meshach, and 
no one could suggest what to do, until Ethel and 
Milly knocked at the door. 

* Isn't it all strange ? Don't you think it's 
strange ? ' Leonora demanded. 
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* No,* he said. * It seems strange, but it isn't 
really. Such things are always happening.' 

* Are they ? ' She spoke naively, with a 
girlish inflection and a girlish gesture. 

* Well, of course 1 ' He smiled gravely, and 
ytt humorously. And his eyes said : * What a 
charming simple thing you are 1 ' And she liked 
to think of his superiority over her in experience, 
knowledge, imperturbability, breadth of view, and 
all those kindred qualities which women give to 
the men they admire. 

They could not talk further on the subject. 

* By the by, how's your foot ? ' he inquired. 

* My foot } 

*Yes. You hurt it last night, didn't you, 
after I'd gone ? ' 

She had completely forgotten the trifling 
fiction, until it thus rather startlingly reappeared 
on his lips. She might easily have let it die 
naturally, had she chosen ; but she could not 
choose. She had a whim to kill it violently, 
romantically. 

* No,' she said, * I didn't hurt it.' 

* It was your husband was telling me.' 

She went on joyously and fearfully : * Some 
one asked me to dance, after — after the Blue 
Danube. And I didn't want to ; I couldn't. 
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And so I said I had hurt my foot. It was just 
one of those things that one says, you know I * 

He was embarrassed ; he had no remark 
ready. But to preserve appearances he lowered 
the corners of his lips and glanced at the copper 
tea-kettle through half-dosed eyes, feigning to 
suppress a private amusement. She was quite 
aware, however, that she had embarrassed him. 
And just as, a minute earlier, she had liked him 
for his lordly, mascxUine, philosophic superiority, 
so now she liked him for that youthful embarrass- 
ment. She felt that all men were equally child- 
like to women, and that the most adorable were 
the most child-like. * How little you understand, 
after all 1 * she thought. * Poor boy, I unlatched 
the door, and you dared not push it open 1 You 
were afraid of committing an indiscretion. But I 
will guide and protect you, and protect us both.* 

This was the woman who, half an hour ago, 
had been exulting in the adequacy of her common 
sense. Innocent and enchanting creature, with 
the rashness of innocence I 

* I guess I couldn't dance again after the 
Blue Danube, either,' he said at length, boldly. 

She made no answer ; perhaps she was a little 
intimidated ; but she looked at him with eyes 
and lips full of latent vivacity. 

* That was why I left,* he finished firmly. 
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There was in his tone a hint of that engaging and 
piquant antagonism which springs up between 
lovers and dies away ; he had the air of telling 
her that since she had invited a confession she 
was welcome to it. 

She retreated, still admiring, and said evenly 
that the ball had been a great success. 

Soon afterwards Ethel and Milly unexpectedly 
entered the room. They had put on the formal 
aspect of dejection which they deemed proper fer 
them, but on perceiving that their elders were 
talking quite naturally, they at once abandoned 
constraint and became natural too. From the 
sight of their unaffected pleasure in seeing Arthur 
Twemlow again, Leonora drew further sustenance 
for her mood of serene content. 

* Just fancy, Mr. Twemlow,* Millicent burst 
out. * We walked all the way to Oldcastle, and 
we never thought, and no one reminded us. It*s 
father's faxUt, really.* 

* What is father's fault, really ? ' 

* It's Thursday afternoon and the shops were 
all shut. We shall have to go to-morrow morn- 
ing.* 

* Ah ! ' he said. * The stores don't shut on 
Thursday afternoon in New York.' 

* Mother will be able to come with us to- 
morrow morning,' said Ethel, and approaching 
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Leonora she asked : ^Are you all right, 
mother ? * 

This simple, familiar conversation, and the 
free movements of the girls, and the graver 
suavity of Arthur and herself, seemed to Leonora 
to constitute a picture, a scene, of mysterious and 
profound charm. 

Arthur rose to depart. The girls wished him 
to stay, but Leonora did not support them. In 
a house where an aged relative lay ill, and that 
relative so pathetically bereaved, it was not meet 
that a visitor should remain too long. Immedi- 
ately he had gone she began to anticipate their 
next meeting. The eagerness of that anticipation 
surprised her. And, moreover, the environment 
of her life closed quickly round her ; she could 
not ignore it. She demanded of herself what 
was Arthur's excuse for calling, and how it was 
that she should be so happy in the midst of woe 
and death. Her jbyous confidence was shaken. 
Feeling that on such a day she ought to have 
been something other than a delicate chatelaine 
idly dispensing tea in a drawing-room, she went 
upstairs, determined to find some useful activity. 

The light was failing in the sick-room, and the 
fire shone brighter. Bessie had disappeared, and 
Rose sat in her place. Uncle Meshach still slept. 

* Have you had a good rest, my dear ? ' she 
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whispered, kissing Rose fondly. 'You had 
better go downstairs. I've had some tea, and Til 
take charge here now.* 

*Very well,* the girl assented, yawning. 

* Who's that just gone ? ' 

* Mr. Twemlow.* 

* Oh, mother I ' Rose exclaimed in angry 
disappointment. * Why didn't some one tell me 
he was here ? * 

*The cortege will move at 2.15,' said the 
mourning invitation cards, and on Saturday at 
two o'clock Uncle Meshach, dressed in deep black, 
sat on a cane-chair against the wall in the bed- 
room of his late sister. He had not been able to 
conceive Hannah's funeral without himself as chief 
mourner, and therefore he had accomplished his 
own recovery in the amazing period of fifty hours ; 
and in addition to accomplishing his recovery 
he had given an uninterrupted series of the most 
minute commands concerning the arrangements for 
the obsequies. Protests had been utterly useless. 

* It will kill him,' said Leonora to the doctor as 
Meshach, risen straight out of bed, was getting 
into a cab at Hillport that morning to drive to 
Church Street. * It may,' old Hawley answered. 

* But what can one do ? ' Smiling, first at Meshach, 
and then at Leonora, the doctor had joined his 
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aged patient in the cab and they had gone off 
together. 

Next to the cane-chair was Hannah's ma- 
hogany bed, which had been stripped. On the 
bed lay a massive oaken coffin, and, accurately 
fitted into the coffin, lay the withered remains of 
Meshach's slave. The prim and spotless bed- 
room, with its chest of drawers, its small glass, 
its three-cornered wardrobe, its narrow washstand, 
its odd bonnet-boxes, its trunk, its skirts hung 
inside-out behind the door, its Bible with the 
spectacle-case on it, its texts, its miniature por- 
traits, its samplers, framed in maple, and its en- 
graving of the infant John Wesley being saved 
from the fire at Epworth Vicarage, framed in 
gold, was eloquent of the habits of the woman 
who had used it, without ambition, without re- 
pining, and without hope, save an everlasting 
hope, for more than fifty years. 

Into this room, obedient to the rigid etiquette 
of an old-fashioned Five Towns frineral, every 
person asked to the burial was bound to come, 
in order to take a last look at the departed, and 
to ofFer a few words of sympathy to the chief 
mourner. As they entered — Stanway, David 
Dain, Fred Ryley, Dr. Hawley, Leonora, the 
servant, and lastly Arthur Twemlow — unwillingly 
desecrating the almost saccular modesty of the 
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chamber, Meshach received them one by one witk 
calmness, with detachment, with the air of the 
curator of the museum. * Here she is,* his mien 
indicated. *That is to say, what*s left. Gaze 
your fill.* Beyond a monotonous * Thank ye, 
thank ye,* in response to expressions of sympathy 
for him, and of appreciation of Hannah*s mani- 
fold excellences, he made no remarks to any one 
except Leonora and Arthur Twemlow. 

* Has that ginger wine come ? * he asked 
Leonora anxiously. The feast after the sepulture 
was as important, and as strictly controlled by 
etiquette, as the lying-in-state. Leonora, who 
had charge of the maal, was able to give him an 
affirmative. 

* I'm glad as you*ve come,* he said to Twem- 
low. ^ I had a fancy for you to see her again as 
soon as they told me you was back. Her makes 
a good corpse, eh ? * 

Twemlow agreed. * To die suddenly, that's 
the best,* he murmured awkwardly ; he did not 
know what to say. 

* Her was a good sister, a good sister ! * 
Meshach pronounced with an emotion which was 
doubtless genuine and profound, but which super- 
ficially resembled that of an examiner awarding 
pass-marks to a pupil. * By the way, Twemlow,* 
he added as Arthur was leaving the room, * didst 
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ever thrash that business out wi* our John ? 
I've been thinking over a lot of things while I 
was fast abed up yon*/ 
Arthur stared at him. 

* Thou knowst what I mean ? ' continued 
Meshach, putting his thin tremulous hand on the 
edge of the coffin in order to rise from the chair. 

* Yes/ Arthur replied, * I know. I haven't 
settled it yet, I haven't had time.' 

* I should ha' thought thou'dst had time 
enough, lad,' said Meshach. 

Then the undertaker's men adjusted the lid of 
the coffin, hiding Aunt Hannah's face, and screwed 
in the eight brass screws, and clumped down 
the dark stairs with their burden, and so across 
the pavement between two rows of sluttish sight- 
seers, to the hearse. Uncle Meshach, with the 
aid only of his stick, entered the first coach ; John 
Stanway and Fred Ryley — the rules of precedence 
were thus inflexible ! — occupied the second ; and 
Arthur Twemlow, with the family lawyer and the 
family doctor, took the third. Leonora remained 
in the house with the servant to spread the feast. 

The church was barely four hundred yards 
away, and in less than half an hour they were all 
in the house again ; all save Aunt Hannah, who 
had already, in the vault of the Myatts, passed 
the first five minutes of the tedium of waiting for 
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the Day of Judgment. And now, as they gathered 
round the fish, the fowl, the ham, the cake, the 
preserves, the tea, the wines and the spirits, 
etiquette demanded that they should be cheerful, 
should show a resignation to the will of heaven, 
and should eat heartily. And although the rapid- 
ticking clock on the mantelpiece in the parlour 
pointed only to a litde better than three o'clock 
they were obliged to eat heartily, for fear of giving 
pain to Uncle Meshach ; to drink much was not 
essential, but nothing could have excused absten- 
tion from the solid fare. The repast, actively con- 
ducted by the mourning host, was not finished 
until nearly half-past four. Then Twemlow and 
the doctor said that they must leave. 

* Nay, nay,' Meshach complained. * There's 
the will to be read. It's right and proper as all 
the guests should hear the will, and it'll take 
nobbut a few minutes.' 

The enfeebled old man talked more and more 
the dialect which his father and mother had talked 
over his cradle. 

* Better without us, old friend ! ' the doctor 
said jauntily. * Besides, my patients ! ' And by 
dint of blithe obstinacy he managed to get away, 
and also to cover the retreat of Twemlow. 

* I shall call in a day or two,' said Arthur to 
Uncle Meshach as they shook hands. 
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* Ay 1 call and see th* old ruin 1 * Meshach 
replied, and dropping back into his chair, * Now, 
Dain 1 * he ordered. 

David Dain drew a long white envelope from 
his breast pocket. 

* " This is the last will and testament of me, 
Hannah Margaret Myatt," * the lawyer began to 
read quickly in his thick voice, *"of Church 
Street, Bursley, in the county of Stafford, spinster. 
I commit my body to the grave and my soul to God 
in the sure hope of a blessed resurrection through 
my Redeemer the Lord Jesus Christ. I bequeath 
ten pounds each to my dear nephew John Stan- 
way, and to his wife Leonora, to purchase mourn- 
ing at my decease, and five pounds each for the 
same purpose to my dear great-nephew Frederick 
Wellington Ryley, and to my great-nieces Ethel, 
Rosalys, and Millicent Stanway, and to any other 
children of the said John and Leonora Stanway 
should they have such, and should such children 
survive me.*' This will is dated twelve years 
ago,* the lawyer stopped to explain. He con- 
tinued : * " I further bequeath to my great- 
nephew Frederick Wellington Ryley the sum of 
two hundred and fifty pounds.** ' 

* Something for you there, Frederick Welling- 
ton Ryley ! ' exclaimed Stanway in a frigid tone, 
biting his thumb and looking up at the ceiling. 
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Ryley blushed. He had scarcely spoken 
during the meal, and he did not break his silence 
now. 

With much verbiage the will proceeded to 
state that the testatrix left the residue of her 
private savings to Meshach, * to dispose of abso- 
lutely according to his own discretion/ in case he 
shotild survive her ; and that in case she should 
survive him she left her private savings and the 
whole of the estate of which she and Meshach 
were joint tenants to John Stanway. 

* There is a short codicil/ Dain added, * which 
revokes the legacy of two hundred and fifty 
pounds to Mr. Ryley in case Mr. Myatt should 
survive the testatrix. It is dated some six 
months ago.' 

* Kindly read it,' said Stanway coldly. 
*With pleasure,' the lawyer agreed, and he 

read it. 

* Then, as it turns out,' Stanway remarked, 
looking defiantly at his uncle, * Ryley gets nothing 
but five pounds under this will.' 

* Under this will, nephew,' the old man 
assented. 

* And may one inquire,' Stanway persisted, 
* the nature of your intentions in regard to aunt's 
savings which she leaves you to dispose of 
according to your discretion ? ' 
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* What dost mean, nephew ? * 

Leonora saw with anxiety that her husband, 
while intending to be calm, pompous, and 
superior, was, in fact, losing control of himself. 

* I mean,' said John, * are you going to dis- 
tribute them ? ' 

* No, nephew. They're well enough where 
they lie. I shall none touch 'em.' 

Stanway gave the sigh of a martyr who has 
sufficient spirit to be disdainful. Throwing his 
serviette on the disordered table, he pushed back 
his chair and stood up. * You'll excuse me now, 
uncle,' he said, bitterly polite, * I must be off to 
the works. Ryley, I shall want you.' And with- 
out another word he left the room and the house. 

Leonora was the last to go. Meshach would 
not allow her to stay after the tea-things were 
washed up. He declined firmly every offer of 
help or companionship, and since the middle-aged 
servant made no objection to being alone with 
her convalescent master, Leonora could only 
submit to his wishes. 

When she was gone he lighted his pipe. At 
seven o'clock, the servant came into the parlour 
and found him dozing in the dark ; his pipe 
hung loosely fi-om his teeth. 

* Eh, mester,* she cried, lighting the gas. 
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*Hadn*t ye better go to bed? YeVc had a 
worriting day.* 

* Happen Fd better,* he answered deliberately, 
taking hold of the pipe and adjusting his spec- 
tacles. 

^ Gin ye undress yeself ? ' she asked him. 

* Ay,' he said, * I can do that, wench. My 
candle I ' 

And he went carefully up to bed. 
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CHAPTER X 

IN THE GARDEN 

* Father's in a horrid temper. Did anything 
go wrong ? • said Rose^ when Leonora reached 
Hillport 

* No,' Leonora replied. * Where is he ? ' 

* In the drawing-room. He says he won't 
have any tea.' 

*You must remember, my dear, that your 
father has been through a great deal this last day 
or two.' 

* So have all of us, as far as that goes,' Rose 

stated ruthlessly. * However ' She turned 

away, shrugging her shoulders. 

Leonora wondered by means of what sad 
experience Rose would ultimately discover that, 
whereas men have the right to cry out when they 
are hurt, it is the whole business of a woman's 
life to suffer in cheerful silence. She sat with the 
girls during tea, drinking a cup for the sake of 
form, and giving them disconnected items of 
information about the funeral, which at their own 
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passionate request they had been excused from 
attending. The talk was carried on in low tones, 
so that the rattle of a spoon in a saucer sounded 
loud and distinct. And in the drawing-room 
John steadily perused the * Signal,' column by 
column, from the announcement of *Pink 
Dominoes ' at the Hanbridge Theatre Royal on 
the first page, to the bait of a sporting bookmaker 
in Holland at the end of the last. The evening 
was desolating, but Leonora endured it with 
philosophy, because. she appreciated John's state 
of mind. 

It was the disclosure of the legacy of two 
hundred and fifty pounds to Fred Ryley, and of 
the recent conditional revocation of that legacy, 
which had galled her husband's sensibilities by 
bringing home to him what he had lost through 
Aunt Hannah's sudden death and through the 
senile whim of Uncle Meshach to alter his will. 
He could well have tolerated Meshach's refusal 
to distribute Aunt Hannah's savings inmiediately 
(Leonora thought), had the old man's original 
testament remained uncancelled. Once upon a 
time, Ryley, the despised poor relation, the 
offspring of an outcast from the family, was to 
have been put off with two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and the bulk of the Myatt joint fortune 
was to have passed in any case to John. The 

T2 
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withdrawal of the paltry legacy, as shown in the 
codicil, was the outward and irritating sign that 
Ryley had been lifted from his humble position 
to the level of John himself John, of course, 
had known months ago that he and Ryley stood 
level in the hazard of gaining the inheritance, but 
the history of the legacy, revealed after the funeral, 
aroused his disgusted imagination, as it had not 
been roused before. 

He was beaten ; and, more important, he 
knew it now ; he had the incensed, ftitile, male- 
volent, devil-may-care feeling of being beaten. 
He bitterly invited Fate not to stop at half- 
measures but to come on and do her worst. And 
Fate, with that mysterious responsiveness which 
often distinguishes her movements, came on. 
* Of course ! I might have expected it ! ' John 
exclaimed savagely, two days later, when he 
received a circular to the effect that a small and 
desperate minority of shareholders were trying to 
put the famous brewery company into liquida- 
tion under the supervision of the Court. The 
shares fell another five in twenty-four hours. 
The Bursley Conservative Club knew positively 
the same night that John had ^got out' at a 
ruinous loss, and this episode seemed to give 
vigorous life to certain rumours, hitherto faint, 
that John and his uncle had violendy quarrelled 
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at his aunt's funeral, and that when Meshach 
died Fred Ryley woidd be found to be the 
heir. Other rumours, that Ethel Stanway and 
Fred Ryley were about to be secretly married, 
that Dain would have been the owner of Prince 
but for the difference between guineas and pounds, 
and that the real object of Arthur Twemlow's 
presence in the Five Towns was to buy up the 
concern of Twemlow & Stanway, were received 
with reserve, though not entirely discredited. 
The town, however, was more titillated than 
perturbed, for every one said that old Meshach, 
for the sake of the family's good name, would 
never under any circumstances permit a catastrophe 
to occur. The town saw little of Meshach now — 
he had almost ceased to figure in the streets ; it 
knew, however, the Myatt pride in the Myatt 
respectability. 

Leonora sympathised with John, but her 
sympathy, weakened by his surliness, was also 
limited by her ignorance of his real plight, and 
by the secret preoccupation of her own existence. 
From the evening of the funeral the desire to see 
Arthur again, to study his features, to hear his 
voice, definitely took the uppermost place in her 
mind. She thought of him always, and she 
ceased to pretend to herself that this was not so. 
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She continually expected him to call^ or to meet 
some one who had met him, or to receive a letter 
from him. She forced her memory to recon- 
stitute in detail his last visit to Hillport, and all 
the exacerbating scene of the funeral feast, in 
order that she might dwell tenderly upon his 
gestures, his glances, his remarks, the inflections 
of his voice. The eyes of her soul were ever 
beholding his form. Even at breakfast, after the 
disappointment of the post, she would indulge in 
ridiculous hopes that he might be abroad very 
early and would look in, and not until bedtime 
did she cease to listen for his ring at the front 
door. No chance of a meeting was too remote 
for her wild fancy. But she dared not breathe 
his name, dared not even adumbrate an inquiry ; 
and her husband and daughters appeared to have 
entered into a compact not to mention him. She 
did not take counsel with herself, examine herself^ 
demand from herself what was the significance of 
these symptoms ; she could not ; she could only 
live from one moment to the next engrossed in 
an eternal expectancy which instead of slackening 
became hourly more intense and painful. To- 
wards the close of the afternoon of the third day, 
in the drawing-room, she whispered that some* 
thing decisive must happen soon, soon. . . . The 
bell rang ; her ears caught the distant sound for 
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which they had so long waited. Shuddering, she 
thanked heaven that she was alone. She could 
hear the opening and closing of the front door. 
In three seconds Bessie would appear. She heard 
the knob of the drawing-room door turn, and to 
hide her agitation she glanced aside at the clock. 
It was a quarter to six. *He will stay the 
evening/ she thought. 

* Mr. Dain,* Bessie proclaimed. 

* Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Stanway ? Stan- 
way not come in yet, eh ? ' said the stout lawyer, 
approaching her hurriedly with his fussy, awkward 
gait. 

She could have laughed ; but the visit was at 
any rate a distraction. 

A few minutes later John arrived. 

* Dain will stay for tea, Nora. Eh, Dain ? ' 
he said. 

* Well — thanks,* was Dain's reply. 

She asked herself, with sudden misgiving, 
what new thing was afoot. 

After tea, the two men were left together at 
the table. 

* Mother,* Ethel inquired eagerly, coming into 
the drawing-room, * why are father and Mr. Dain 
measuring the dining-room ? * 

* I don*t know,' said Leonora. * Are they ? * 

* Yes, Mr. Dain has got ever such a long tape.' 
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Leonora went into the kitchen and talked to 
the cook. 

The next morning an idea occurred to her. 
Since the funeral^ the girls had been down to see 
Uncle Meshach each afternoon^ and Leonora had 
called at Church Street in the forenoon, so that 
the solitude of the old man might be broken at 
least twice a day. When she had suggested the 
arrangement to her husband, John had answered 
stiffly, with an unimpeachable righteousness, that 
everything possible must be done for his imde. 
On this fourth day, Leonora sent Ethel and 
Milly in the morning, with a message that she 
herself would come in the afternoon, by way of 
change. The phrase that sang in her head was 
Arthur's promise to Meshach : ^ I shall call in a 
day or two.' She knew that he had not yet called. 
* Don't wait tea, if I should be late, dears,' she 
said smilingly to the girls ; * I may stay with 
uncle a while.' And she nearly ran out of the 
house. 

When they had had tea, and when Leonora 
had performed the delicate feat of arranging Uncle 
Meshach's domestic aflairs without affronting his 
servant, she sat down opposite to him before the 
fire in the parlour. 
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* YouVe for stopping a bit, eh ? ' he said, as if 
surprised. 

* Well,' she kughed, * wouldn't you like me to ?' 

* Oh, ay ! ' he admitted readily, * Fst like it 
well enough. I don't know but what you aren't 
all on ye very good — ^you and th' wenches, and 
Fred as calls in of nights. But it's all one to 
me, I reckon. I take no pleasure i' life. Nay,' 
he went on, * it isn't because of her. I've felt as 
I was done for for months past. I mun just 
drag on.' 

* Don't talk like that, uncle.' She tried con- 
ventionally to cheer him. *You must rouse 
yourself.' 

* What for?' 

She sought a good answer to this conundrum. 
^ For all of us,' she said lamely, at length. 

* Leonora, my lass,' he remarked drily, * you're 
no better than the rest of 'em.' 

And as she sat there in the age-worn parlour, 
and jthought of the distant days of his energy, 
when with his own hands he had pxiUed down a 
wall and replaced it by a glass partition, and of 
the night when he lay like a corpse on Ethel's bed 
at the mercy of his nephew, and of Aunt Hannah 
resting in the cold tomb just at the end of the 
street, her heart was filled for a moment with an 
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awful, ineflable, devastating sadness. It seemed 
to her that every grief, anxiety, apprehension was 
joy itself compared to this supreme tragedy of 
natural decay. 

* Shall I light the gas ? ' she suggested. The 
room was always obscure, and that evening 
happened to be a sombre one. 

*Ayr 

* There ! ' she said brightly, when the gas 
flared, * that's better, isn't it ? Aren't you going 
to smoke ? ' 

*Ayr 

In reaching a second spill from the spill-jar 
on the mantelpiece she noticed the dock. It was 
only a quarter past five. * He may call yet,' she 
dreamed, and then a more piquant thought : * He 
may be at home when I get back.' 

There was a perfunctory knock at the house- 
door. She started. 

Mt'sthe "Signal" lad,' Meshach explained. 
* He keeps on bringing it, but I never look at it' 

She went into the lobby for the paper, and 
then read aloud to Uncle Meshach the items of 
local news. The clock showed a quarter to six. 
Suddenly it struck her that Arthur Twemlow 
might have called quite early in the afternoon and 
that Meshach might have forgotten to tell her. 
If he had perchance called, and perchance informed 
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Meshach that he was going on to Hillport^ and if 
he had walked up by the road while she came 
down by the fields 1 The idea was too dreadful. 

* Has Mr. Twemlow been to see you yet ? * 
she demanded, after a long silence, pretending to 
be interested in the * Signal.' 

* No,* said Meshach ; * why dost ask ? * 

* I remembered he said he should.* 

* He'll come, he'll come,' Meshach murmured 
confidently. *Dain's been in,' he added, *wi' 
papers to sign, probate o* Hannah's will. Seem- 
ingly John's not satisfied, from what Dain hints.' 

* Not satisfied with what ? ' Flushing a little, 
she dropped the paper ; but she was still busily 
employed in expecting Arthur to arrive. 

^ Eh, I canna' tell you, lass.' Meshach gave a 
grim sigh. * You know as I altered my will ? ' 

* Jack mentioned it.' 

* Me and her, we thought it over. It was her 
as first said that Fred was getting a nice young 
chap, and very respectable, and why should he be 
left out in the cold ? And so I says to her, I says, 
" Well, you can make your will i' favour o' Fred, 
if you've a mind." "Nay, Meshach," her says, 
" never ask me to cut out our John's name." 
" Well," I says to her, " if you won't, I will. 
It'll give 'em both an even chance. Us'n die 
pretty near together, me and you, Hannah, it'll 
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be a toss-up," I says. Wasn't that fair ? ' Leonora 
made no reply. * Wasn't that fair ? ' he repeated. 
She could not be sure, even then, whether 
Unde Meshach had devised in perfect seriousness 
this extraordinary arrangement for dealing justly 
between the surviving members of the Myatt femily, 
or whether he had always had a private humorous 
appreciation of the fantastic element in it. 

* I don't know,' she said. 

* Well, lass,' he continued persuasively, sitting 
up in his chair, * us ignored young Fred for more 
till twenty year. And it wasna' right. Hannah 
said it wasna' right as Fred should suffer for his 
mother and his grandfeyther. And then us give 
Fred and your John an equal chance, and John's 
lost, and now John isna' satisfied, by all accounts.' 
She gazed at him with a gentle smile. * Why 
dostna' speak, lass ? ' 

* What am I to say, uncle ? ' 

* Wouldst like me to make a new will, and 
halve it between John and Fred } It wouldna' 
be fair to Fred, not rightly fair, because he's 
run his risk for th' lot. But wouldst like it, 
lass?' 

There was a trace of the old vitality in his 
shrivelled features, as he laid this offering on the 
altar of her feminine charm. 

* Oh, do, uncle ! * she was about to say eagerly. 
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but she thought in the same instant of John stand- 
ing over Meshach's body, with the ice-cold doth 
in his hand, and something, some dim instinct 
of a fundamental propriety, prevented her from 
uttering those words, * I would like you to do 
whatever you think right,' she answered with 
calmness. 

Meshach was evidently disappointed. 

^ I shall see,* he ejaculated. And after a pause, 
* John*s i' smooth water again, isn't he ? I meant 
to ask Dain.' 

' I think so,' said Leonora. 

She had become restive. Soon afterwards she 
bade him good-night and departed. And all the 
way up to HiUport she speculated upon the 
chances of finding Arthur in her drawing-room 
when she got home. 

As she passed through the hall she knew at 
once that Arthur was not in the house and had 
not been there ; and the agitation of her heart 
subsided suddenly into the melancholy stillness of 
defeated hope. She sadly admitted that she no 
longer knew herself, and that the Leonora of 
old had been supplanted by a creature of incal- 
culable moods, a feeble victim of strange crises of 
secret folly. Through the open door of the 
drawing-room she could see Rose reading, and 
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Millicent searching among a pile of music on the 
piano. Bessie emerged from the dining-room 
with a white cloth and the crumb-tray. 

* Master's in there,* said Bessie ; * thejr didn't 
wait tea, ma'am/ 

Leonora went into the dining-room, where 
John sat alone at the bare mahogany, smoking. 
With her deep knowledge of him, she detected 
instantly that he had been annoyed by her absence 
from tea. The condition of the sharp end of his 
cigar showed that he was perturbed, fretful, and 
perhaps in a state of suspense. * Well,' she 
thought with resignation, * I may as well play the 
wife,' and she sat down in a chair near him, put 
her purse on the table, and smiled generously. 
Then she raised her veil, loosed the buttons of 
her new black coat, and began to draw off her 
gloves. 

* I've been waiting for you,' he said, and to 
her surprise his tone was extremely pacific. 

* Have you ? ' she answered, intensifying all 
her alluring grace. * I hurried home.' 

* Yes, I wanted to ask you ' He stopped, 

ostensibly to put the cigar into his meerschaum 
holder. 

She perceived that the desire to ingratiate 
fought within him against his vexation, and she 
wondered, with a touch of cynicism, what new 
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scheme had got possession of him, and how her 
assistance was necessary to it. 

* Would you like to go and live in the country, 
Nora ? * He looked at her audaciously for a 
moment and then his eyes shifted. 

* For the summer, you mean ? * 

* Yes,' he said, * for the summer and the win- 
ter too. Somewhere out Sneyd way.* 

* And leave here ? ' 

* Exactly.' 

^ But what about the house. Jack ? ' 

* Sell it, if you like,' said John lighdy. 

* Oh, no 1 I shouldn't like that at all,' she 
replied, nervously but amiably. She wished to 
believe that his suggestion about selling the house 
was merely an idle notion thrown out on the spur 
of the moment, but she could not. 

* You wouldn't?' 

She shook her head. * What has made you 
think of going to live in the country ?' she asked 
him, using a tone of gentle, mild curiosity. * How 
should you get to the works in the morning ? ' 

* There's a very good train service from 
Sneyd to Kn}rpe,' he said. ^But look here, 
Nora, why wouldn't you care to sell the house ? ' 

It was perfectly clear to her that, having 
mortgaged her house, he had now made up his 
mind to sell it. He must therefore still be in 
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financial difficulties, and she had unwittingly misled 
Uncle Meshach. 

* I don't know,' she answered coldly. * I can't 
explain to you why. But I shouldn't.' And she 
privately resolved that nothing shoidd induce her 
to assent to this monstrous proposal. Her heart 
hardened to steel. She felt prepared to suffer any 
unpleasantness, any indignity, rather than give 
way. 

* It isn't as if Hillport wasn't changing,' he 
went on, politely argumentative. * It is changing. 
In another ten years all the decent estates will, 
have been broken up, and we shall be left alone 
in the middle of streets of villas rented at nineteen 
guineas to escape the house duty. You know 
the sort of thing. . . . And I've had a very fair 
offer for the place.' 

* Whom from ? ' 

* Well, Dain. I know he's wanted the house 
a long time. Of course, he's a hard nut to crack, 
is Dain. But he went up to two thousand, and 
yesterday I got him to make it guineas. That's a 
good price, Nora.' 

* Is it ? ' she exclaimed absently. 

* I should just imagine it was ! ' said John. 

So it was expected of her that she should 
surrender her home, her domain, her kingdom, 
the be^utiftil and mellow creation of her intelli- 
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gence ; and that she should surrender it to David 
Dain, and to the impossible Mrs. Dain, and to 
their impossible niece. She remembered one of 
MiUy's wicked tales about Mrs. Dain and the niece. 
MiUy had met Mrs. Dain in the street, and in 
response to an inquiry about the health of the 
hypochondriacal niece, Mrs. Dain, gorgeously 
attired, had replied : * Her had but just rallied up 
off th* squab as I come out.* These were the 
people who wanted to evict her from her house. 
And they would cover its walls with new papers, 
and its floors with new carpets, in their own ap- 
palling taste ; and they would crowd the rooms 
with furniture as fat, clumsy, and disgusting as 
themselves. And Mrs. Dain would hold sewing 
meetings in the drawing-room, and would stand 
chattering with tradesmen at the front door, 
and would drive out to Sneyd to pay a call on 
Leonora and tell her how pleased they all were 
with the place ! 

* Do you absolutely need the money, John ? ' 
She came to the point with a frank, blunt direct- 
ness which angered him. 

*I don*t absolutely need anything,' he re- 
torted, controlling himself. ' But Dain made the 
offer • 

* Because if you do,' she proceeded, * I dare 
say Uncle Meshach— — ' 
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* Look here, my girl/ he interrupted in turn, 
' IVe had exactly as much of Uncle Meshach as 
I can stand. I know all about Uncle Meshach, 
what 1 wanted to know was whether you cared 
to sell the house.' And then he added, after 
hesitating, and with a false graciousness, 'To 
oblige me.* 

There was a marked pause. 

* I really shouldn't like to sell the house, 
John,' she answered quietly. * It was aunt's, 
and ' 

' Enough said I enough said I ' he cried. 
*That finishes it. I suppose you don't mind 
my having asked you 1 ' 

He walked out of the room in a rage. 

Tears came into her eyes, the tears of a 
wounded and proud heart. Was it conceivable 
that he expected her to be willing to sell her 
house ? . . . He must indeed be in serious straits. 
She would consult Unde Meshach. 

The front door banged. And then Rose 
entered the room. 

Leonora drove back the tears. 

' Your father has been suggesting that we 
sell this house, and go and live at Sneyd,' she said 
to the girl in a trembling voice. * Aren't you 
surprised ? ' She seldom talked about John to her 
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daughters, but at that moment a desire for sym- 
pathy overwhelmed her. 

* I should never be surprised at anything 
where father was concerned/ said Rose coldly, 
with a slight hint of aloofness and of mental 
superiority. * Not at anything.* 

Leonora got up, and, leaving the room, went 
into the garden through the side door opposite 
the stable. She could hear Millicent practising 
the Jewel Song from Gounod's Faust. As she 
passed down the sombre garden the sound of the 
piano and of Milly's voice in the brilliant ecstatic 
phrases of the song grew fainter. She shook 
violently, like a child who is recovering from a 
fit of sobs, and without thinking she fastened her 
coat. * What a shame it is that he should want 
to sell my house I What a shame 1 ' she mur- 
mured, full of an aggrieved resentment. At the 
same time she was surprised to find herself so 
suddenly and so deeply disturbed. 

At the foot of the long garden was a low 
fence separating it from the meadow, and in the 
fence a wicket from which ran a faint track to 
the main field-path. She leaned against the fence, 
a few yards away from the wicket, at a spot where 
a clump of bushes screened the house. No one 
could possibly have seen her from the house, even 
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had the bushes not been there ; but she wished 
to isolate herself completely, and to find tran- 
quillity in the isolation. The calm spring night, 
chill but not too cold, cloudy but not too dark, 
favoured her intention. She gazed about her at 
the obscure nocturnal forms of things, at the 
silent trees, and the mysterious clouds gently 
rounded in their vast shape, and the sharp slant 
of the meadow. Far below could be seen the red 
signal of the railway, and, mapped in points of 
light on the opposite slope, the streets of Bursley. 
To the right the eternal conflagration of the 
Cauldon Bar furnaces illumined the sky with 
wavering amber. And on the keen air came to 
her from the distance noised, soft but impressive, 
of immense industrial activities. 

She thought she could decipher a figure 
moving from the field-path across the gloom of 
the meadow, and as she strained her eyes the 
figure became an indubitable fact. Presently 
she knew that it was Arthur. * At last ! ' her 
heart passionately exclaimed, and she was swept 
and drenched with happiness as a ship by the 
ocean. She forgot everything in the tremendous 
shock of joy. She felt as though she could have 
waited no more, and that now she might expire 
in a bliss intense and fatal, in a sigh of supreme 
content. She could not stir nor speak, and he 
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was striding towards the wicket unconscious of 
her nearness ! She coughed, a delicate feminine 
cough, and then he turned aside from the direc- 
tion of the wicket and approached the fence, 
peering. 

* Is that you ? ' he asked. 
*Yes.' 

Across the fence they clasped hands. And in 
spite of her great wish not to do so she clutched 
his hand tightly in her long fingers, and held it 
for a moment. And as she felt the returning 
pressure of his large, powerful, protective grasp, 
she covered — but in imagination only — she 
covered his face, which she could shadowUy see, 
with brave and abandoned kisses ; and she whis- 
pered to him, but unheard : ' Admit that I am 
made for love.' She feared, in those beautiful 
and shameless instants, neither John, nor Ethel 
and Milly, nor even Rose. She knew suddenly 
why men and women leave all — honour, duty, 
and affection — and follow love. Then her arm 
dropped, and there was silence. 

* What are you doing here ? ' She was unable 
to speak in an ordinary tone, but she spoke. Her 
voice exquisitely trembled, and its vibrations said 
everything that the words did not say. 

* Why,' he answered, and his voice too bore 
strange messages, * I called at Church Street and 
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Mr. Myatt said you had only been gone a few 
minutes, and so I came right away. I guessed I 
should overtake you. I don't know what he 
would think.* Arthur laughed nervously. 

She smiled at him, satisfied. And how well 
she knew that her smiling face, caught by him 
dimly in the obscurity of the night, troubled him 
like an enchanting and enigmatic vision ! 

After they had looked at each other, speech- 
less, for a while, the strong influence of conven- 
tion forced them again into unnecessary, irrelevant 
talk. 

* What's this about you selling this place ? ' 
he inquired in a low, mild tone. 

* Have you heard ? ' 

* Yes,' he said, * I did hear something.' 

* Ah ! ' she murmured, wrinkling her forehead 
in a pretty make-believe of woe — ^the question of 
the sale had ceased to be acute : * I just came out 
here to think about it.' 

* But you aren't really going to— ' 

* No, of course not.' 

She had no desire to discuss the tedious aflfair, 
because she was infallibly certain of his entire 
sympathy. Explanations on her side, and assur- 
ances on his, were equally superfluous. 

* But won't you come into the house ? ' She 
invited him as a sort of afterthought. 
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* Why ? * he demanded blundy. 

She hesitated before replying : * It will look 
so queer, us staying here like this/ As soon as 
she had uttered the words she suspected that she 
had said something decisive and irretrievable. 

He put his hands into the pockets of his 
overcoat and walked several times to and fro a 
few paces. Then he stopped in front of her. 

'I guess we are bound to look queer, you 
and I, some day. So it may as well be now,' he 
said. 

It was in this exchange of sentences that their 
mutual passion became at length articulate. A 
single discreet word spoken quickly, and she 
might even yet perhaps have withdrawn from the 
situation. But she did not speak ; she could not 
speak ; and soon she knew that her own silence 
had bound her. She yielded herself with poignant 
and magnificent joy to the profound drama which 
had been magically created by this apparently 
commonplace dialogue. The climax had been 
achieved, and she was conscious of being lifted 
into a sublime exultation, and of being cut off 
from all else in the world save him. She looked 
at him intently with a sadness that was the cloak 
of celestial rapture. * How courageous you are ! * 
her soft eyes said. * I should never have dared. 
What a man ! ' It seemed to her that her heart 
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would break under the strain of that ecstasy. 
She had not imagined the possibility of such 
bliss. 

* Listen ! ' he proceeded. * I ought to be in 
New York — I oughtn't to be here. I must tell 
you. Scarcely a fortnight ago, one afternoon 
while I was working in my office in Fourteenth 
Street, 1 had a feeling I would be bound to come 
over. I said to myself the idea was preposterous. 
But the next thing I knew I was arranging to 
come. I couldn't believe I was coming. Not 
even when I had booked my berth and boarded 
the steamer, not even when the steamer was 
actually passing Sandy Hook, could I believe that 
I was really coming. I said to myself I was mad. 
I said to myself that no man in his senses could 
behave as I was behaving. And when I got to 
Southampton I said I would go right back. And 
yet I couldn't help getting into the special for 
London. And when I got to London I said 
I would act sensible and go back. But I met 
young Burgess, and the next thing I knew I was 
at Euston. And here I am pretending that it's 
my new London branch that brings me over, and 
doing business I don't want to do in Knype and 
Cauldon and Bursley. And I'm killing myself — 
yes, I am ; I tell you I couldn't stand much more 
— and I wouldn't be sure I wasn't killing you. 
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Some folks would say the whole thing was 
perfectly dreadful, but I don't care so long as you 
— so long as you don't. I'm not conceited really, 
but it looks like conceit — me talking like this 
and assuming that you're ready to stand and 
listen. I assure you it isn't conceit. I only 
know — that's all. It's difficult for you to say 
anything — I can feel that — ^but I'd like you just 
to tell me you're glad I came and glad I've spoken. 
I'd just like to hear that.' 

She gazed fondly at him, at the male creature 
in whom she could find only perfection, and she 
was filled with glorious pride that her image 
should have drawn this strong, shrewd self- 
possessed man across the Atlantic. It was incred- 
ible, but it was true. *And,' said the secret 
feminine in her, * why not ? ' 

He waited for her answer, facing her. 

' Oh, yes 1 ' she breathed. ' Oh, yes 1 . . . 
I'm glad — I'm so glad.' 

* I wish,' he broke out, ^ I wish I could explain 
to you what I think of you, what I feel about 
you. You're so quiet and simple and direct and 
yet — you don't know it, but you are. You're 
absolutely the most — Oh I it's no use.' 

She saw that he was growing very excited, 
and this, too, gave her deep pleasure. 

' We're in a hell of a fix !' he sighed. 
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Like many women, she took a fearful, almost 
thrilling joy in hearing a man swear earnestly and 
religiously. 

* That's it,* she said, * there's nothing to be 
done ? ' 

* Nothing to be done ? ' he demanded, impe- 
riously, * Nothing to be done ? ' 

She examined his face, which was close to 
hers, with a meditative, expectant smile. She 
loved to see him out of repose, eager, masterful, 
and daring. * What is there to be done ? ' she 
asked. 

* I don't know yet,' he said firmly, * I must 
think.' Then, in a delicious surrender, she felt 
towards him as though they were on the brink 
of a rushing river, and he was about to pick her 
up in his arms, like a trifle, and carry her safely 
through the flood ; and she had the illusion of 
pressing her face, which she knew he adored, 
against his shoulder. 

* Oh, you innocent angel ! ' he cried, seizing 
her hand (she let it lie inert), * do you suppose 
I'm the sort of man to sit down and cross my 
legs and say that fate, or whatever you call it, 
hasn't done me right } Do you suppose that 
two sensible persons like you and me are going 
to be beaten by a mere set of circumstances i 
We aren't children, and we aren't fools.' 
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< But ' 

* YouVe not afraid, are you ? * He drank in 
her charm. 

^Whatof?' 

* Anything/ 

* It*s when you aren*t there/ she murmured 
tenderly. She really thought, then, that by some 
marvellous plan he would perform the impossible 
feat of reconciling the duty of fulfilling love with 
all the other duties. 

* I shall reckon it up,' he said. * Ah ! * 
Silence fell. And with the feel of the grass 

under her feet, and the soft clouds overhead, and 
the patient trees, and the glare in the southern 
smoke, and the lamps of Bursley, and the solitary 
red signal in the valley, she breathed out her 
spirit like an aSrial essence, and merged into 
unity with him. And the strange far-oflT noises 
of nocturnal industry wandered faintly across the 
void and seemed fraught with a mysterious 
significance. Everything, in that unique hour, 
had the same mysterious significance. 

* Mother ! * Millicent's distant voice, fresh 
and strong and pure in the night, chanted the word 
startlingly to the first notes of a phrase from the 
Jewel Song. * Mother 1 Aren't you coming in ? * 
The girl finished the phrase with inviting gaiety, 
holding the final syllable. And the sound faded, 
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went out, like the flare of a rocket in the sky, 
and the dark stillness was emphasised. 

They did not move ; they did not speak ; 
but Leonora pressed his hand. The passing 
thought of the orderly, multifarious existence of 
the house behind her, of the warmed and lighted 
rooms, of the preoccupied lives, only increased 
the felicity of her halcyon dream. And in the 
dreamy and brooding silence all things retreated 
and gradually lapsed away, and the pair were left 
sole amid the ineffable spaces of the universe to 
listen to the irregular beatings of their own 
hearts. Time itself had paused. 

* Mother ! ' Millicent sang again, nearer, 
more strongly and purely in the night. * We are 
waiting for you to come in 1 ' She varied a little 
the phrase from the Jewel Song. * To come in ! ' 
The long sustained notes seemed to become a 
beautiful warning, and then the sound expired. 

Leonora withdrew her hand. 

* I shall think it out, and write you to- 
morrow,' Arthur whispered, and was gone. 

The next day, after a futile morning of 
hesitations, Leonora decided in the afternoon 
that she would go out for a walk and return in 
some definite state of mind. She loosed Bran, 
and the dog, when he had finished his elephantine 
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gambades, followed her close at heel, with all 
stateliness, to the wide marsh on the brow of the 
hill. Here she began actively and seriously to 
cogitate. 

John was sulking ; and it was seldom that he 
sulked. He had not spoken to her again, neither 
on the previous evening nor at breakfast ; he had 
said nothing whatever to any one, except to tell 
Bessie that he should not be at home for dinner ; 
on committee-meeting days, when he was engaged 
at the Town Hall, John sometimes dined at the 
Tiger. His attitude produced small effect on 
Leonora. She was far too completely absorbed 
in herself to be perturbed by the offensive 
symptoms of her husband's wrath. She had 
neglected even to call on Uncle Meshach ; and 
as she strolled about the marsh she thought 
vaguely and perfunctorily that she must see 
Uncle Meshach soon and acquaint him with 
John's difficulties. 

Pride as much as joy and alarm filled her 
heart. She was proud of her perilous love ; she 
would have liked proudly to confide it to some 
friend, some mature and brilliant woman who 
knew the world and understood things, and who 
would talk rationally ; it seemed to her that this 
secret idyll, at once tender and sincere and rather 
dashing, was worthy of pride. She knew that 
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many women, languishing in the greyness of an 
impeccable and frigid domesticity, would be 
capable of envying her ; she remembered that, 
in reading the newspapers, she had sometimes 
timidly envied the heroines of the matrimonial 
court who had bought romance at the price of 
esteem and of peace. Then suddenly the whole 
matter slipped into unreality, and she could not 
credit it. Was it possible that she, a respectable 
matron, a known figure, the mother of adult 
daughters, had fallen in love with a man not her 
husband, had had a secret interview with her 
lover, and was anticipating, not a retreat, but an 
advance ? And she thought, as every honest 
woman has thought in like case : * This may 
happen to others ; one hears of it, one reads 
about it ; but surely it cannot have happened to 
me ! ' And when she had admitted that it had in 
fact happened to her, and had perceived with a 
kind of shock that the heroines of the matri- 
monial court were real persons, everyday 
creatures of flesh-and-blood, she thought, again 
like the rest : * Ah 1 But my affeir is different 
from all the others. There is something in it, 
something indefinable and precious, which makes 
it different.' 

She said : * Can one help falling in love ? 
Can one be blamed for that ? ' 
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For John she had little compassion, and the 
gay and feverish existence of New York spread 
out invitingly before her in a vision full of 
piquant contrasts with the death-in-life of the 
Five Towns I But her beloved girls ! They were 
an insuperable barrier. She could not leave 
them ; she could not forfeit the right to look 
them in the eyes without embarrassment. . . And 
then the next moment — somehow, she did not 
know how — the difficulty of the girls was 
arranged. And she had departed. She had 
left the Five Towns for ever. And she was in 
the train, in the hotel, on the steamer ; she saw 
every detail of the escape. Oh 1 The rapture 1 
The tremors 1 The long sigh ! The surrender ! 
The intense living 1 Surely no price could be too 
great. . . 

No ! Common sense, the acquirement of forty 
years, supervened, and informed her wild heart, 
with all the cold arrogance of sagacity, that these 
imaginings were vain. She felt that she must 
write a brief and firm letter to Arthur and tell 
him to desist. She saw with extraordinary clear- 
ness that this course was inevitable. And lest 
her resolution might slacken, she turned instantly 
towards home and began to hurry. The dog 
glanced up questioningly, and hurried too. 

* Why ! ' she reflected. * People would say : 
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"And her husband's aunt scarcely cold in her 
grave 1 " ' She laughed scornfully. 

A carriage overtook her. It was Mrs. Dain^s, 
coming from the direction of Oldcastle. 

* Good afternoon to you,* Mrs. Dain shouted, 
without stopping, and then, when she caught 
sight of Bran : * Bless us ! The dog hasn't 
brukken his leg after all 1 ' 

* Broken his leg I ' Leonora repeated, as- 
tonished. The carriage was now in front of her. 

*Our Polly come in this morning and sat 
hersen down on a chair and told us as your dog 
had brukken his leg. What tales one hears ! • 
Mrs. Dain had to twist her stout neck dangerously 
in order to finish the sentence. 

* I should think so 1 ' was Leonora's private 
comment, her gaze fixed on the scarlet of Mrs. 
Dain's nodding bonnet. 

In the little room oflT the dining-room Leonora 
dipped pen in ink to write to Arthur. She wrote 
the date, and she wrote the word * Dear.' And 
she could not proceed. She knew that she could 
not compose a letter which would be eflTective. 
She went to the window and looked out, biting 
the pen. * What am I to do ? ' she whispered, 
in terror. * What am I to do ? ' Then she saw 
Ethel running hard down the drive to the ft-ont 
door. 
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* Oh, mother 1 ' The pale girl burst into the 
room. * Father's done something to himself. 
Fred's come up. They're bringing him.' 

John Stanway had called at the chemist's in 
the Market Place and had given a circumstantial 
description of an accident to Bran. It appeared 
that while Carpenter was washing the wagonette, 
Bran being loose in the stable-yard, the groom 
had suddenly slipped the lever of the carriage- 
jack and the off hind wheel had caught Bran's 
hind leg and snapped it like a piece of wood. 
The chemist had suggested prussic acid, and 
John had laughingly answered that perhaps the 
chemist would be good enough to come up and 
show them how to administer prussic acid to a 
dog of Bran's size in great pain. John explained 
that the animal was now fast by the collar, and he 
had demanded a large dose of morphia, together 
with a hypodermic instrument. Having obtained 
these, and precise instructions for their use, John 
had hurried away. It was not till three hours had 
elapsed that a startling suspicion had disturbed 
the chemist's easy mind. By that time, his pre- 
parations completed, John had dropped uncon- 
scious from the arm-chair in his office at the 
works, and Bursley was provided with one of 
those morbid sensations which more than joy or 
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triumph electrify the stagnant pulses of a pro- 
vincial town. Scores of persons followed the cab 
which conveyed Stanway from the works to his 
house ; and on the route most of the inhabitants 
seemed to know in advance, by some strange 
intuition, that the vehicle was coming, and at 
their windows or at their gates (according to 
social status) they stood ready to watch it pass. 
And even after John had entered his home and 
had been carried upstairs, and the cab and the 
policeman had gone, and the doctor had gone, 
and Fred Ryley and Mr. Mayer, the works 
manager, had gone, a crowd still remained on the 
footpath, staring at the gravelled drive and at the 
front door, silent, patient, implacable. 

The doctor had tried hot coffee, artificial 
respiration, and other remedies, but without the 
least success, and he had reluctantly departed, 
solemn for once, leaving four women to under- 
stand that there was nothing to do save to wait 
for the final sigh. The inactivity was dreadful 
for them. They could only look at each other 
and think, and move to and fro aimlessly in the 
large bedroom, and light the gas at dusk, and 
examine from moment to moment those con- 
tracted pupils and that damp white brow, and 
listen for the faint occasional breaths. They did 
not think the thoughts which, could they have 
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foreseen the situation, they might have expected 
to think. It did not occur to them to search for 
the causes of the disaster, nor to speculate upon 
its results in regard to themselves : they sur- 
rendered to the supreme feet. They were all 
incapable of logical and ordered reflections, and in 
the hushed torpor of their secret hearts there 
wandered, loosely, little disconnected ideas and 
sensations ; as that the Stanway family was at 
length getting its full share of vicissitude and 
misfortune, that John was after all more impor- 
tant and more triily dominant and more 
intimately a part of their lives than they had 
imagined, that this afllair was a thousand miles 
removed from that of Uncle Meshach, that they 
were fully supplied with mourning, and that 
suicide was mysteriously diflTerent from their 
previous notion of it. The impressive thoughts, 
the obvious thoughts — that if their creeds were 
sound, a soul was about to enter into eternal 
torment, and that their lives would be violently 
changed, and that they would be branded before 
the world as the wife and the daughters of a 
defaulter and a self-murderer— did not by any 
means absorb their minds in those first hours. 

In the attitude of the girls towards Leonora 
there was a sort of religious deference, as of 
priestesses to one soon to be sacrificedv *She 
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is the central figure of the tragedy,* they had the 
air of saying to each other. * We feel the afflic- 
tion, but it cannot be demanded from us that 
we should feel it as she feels it. We are only 
beginning to live ; we have the future ; but she 
— she will have nothing. She will be the widow.* 
And the significance of that terrible word — ^all 
that it implied of social diminishment, of feeding 
on memory, and of mere waiting for death — 
seemed to cling about Leonora as she stood 
restlessly observant by the bed. And when Rose 
urged her to drink some tea, she could not help 
drinking the tea humbly, from a sense of the 
duty of doing what she was told. It was not 
Rose's fault that Rose was superior, and that only 
twenty-four hours ago she had coldly informed 
her mother that no act of her father*s would sur- 
prise her. Leonora resigned herself to humility. 

* Mamma,* said Millicent, creeping into die 
room after an absence, * Uncle Meshach is here 
with Mr. Twemlow, and he says he's coming in. 
Must he ? ' 

* Of course, darling,' Leonora answered, 
without turning her head. 

Uncle Meshach appeared, leaning on his 
stick and on Arthur's arm. He wore his over- 
coat and even his hat, and a white knitted muffler 
encircled his shrivelled neck in loose folds. No 
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one spoke as the old and feeble man, with short 
uncertain steps, drew Arthur towards the bed 
and gazed at his dying nephew. Meshach looked 
long, and sighed. Suddenly he demanded of 
Leonora in a whisper : 

* Is he unconscious ? * 
Leonora nodded. 

Drawing a little nearer to the bed, Meshach 
signed to Millicent to approach, and gave her his 
stick. Then he unbuttoned his overcoat, and 
his coat, and the flap-pocket of his trousers, 
and after much searching found a box of matches. 
He shook out a match clumsily, and struck it, 
and came still nearer to the bed. All wondered 
apprehensively what the old man was going to 
do, but none dared interfere or protest because he 
was so old, and so precariously attached to life, and 
because he was the head of the family. With his 
thin, veined, trembling hand, he passed the 
lighted match close across John's eyeballs ; not 
a muscle twitched. Then he extinguished the 
match, put it in the box, returned the box to his 
pocket, and buttoned the pocket and his coats. 

* Ay r he breathed. * The lad's unconscious 
right enough. Let's be going.' 

Taking hi$ stick from Milly, he clutched 
Arthur's arm again, and very slowly left the 
room. 
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After a moment*s hesitation Leonora followed 
and overtook them at the bottom of the stairs ; it 
was the first time she had forsaken the bedside. 
She was surprised to see Fred Ryley in the hall, 
self-conscious but apparently determined to be 
quite at home. She remembered that he said he 
should come up again as soon as he had arranged 
matters at the works. 

* Just take Mr. Myatt to the cab, will you ? ' 
said Twemlow quiedy to Fred. * Til follow.* 

* Certainly,' Fred agreed, pulling his moustache 
nervously. * Now, Mr. Myatt, let me help you.* 

* Ay r said Meshach. * Thou shalt help me 
if thou'n a mind.* As he was feeling for the step 
with his stick he stopped and looked round at 
Leonora. ^ Lass 1 * he exclaimed, ' thou toldst 
me John was i' smooth water.* Then he 
departed and they could hear his shuffling steps 
on the gravel. 

Twemlow glanced inquiringly at Leonora. 

*Come in here,* she said briefly, pointing 
to the drawing-room. They entered ; it was 
dark. 

*Your uncle made me drive up with him,* 
Arthur explained, as if in apology. 

She ignored the remark. * You must go back 
to New York — ^at once,* she told him, in a dry, 
curt voice. 
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* Yes/ he assented, * I suppose I'd better/ 

* And don't write to me — until after I have 
written.' 

* Oh, but ' he began. 

She thought wildly : * This man, with his 
reason and his judgment, has not the slightest 
notion how I feel, not the slightest I ' 

' I must write,' he said in a persuasive tone. 

* No ! ' she cried passionately and vehemently. 
* You aren't to write, and you aren't to see me. 
You must promise, absolutely.' 

* For how long ? ' he asked. 

She shook her head. * I don't know, I can't 
teU.' 

« But isn't that rather ' 

* Will you promise ? ' she cried once more, 
quite loudly and almost fiercely. And her accents 
were so fiill of entreaty, of command, and of 
despair, that Arthur feared a nervous crisis for 
her. 

* If you wish it,' he said, forced to yield. 
And even then she could not be content. 

* You give me your word to do nothing at all 
until you hear from me ? ' 

He paused, but he saw no alternative to 
submission. * Yes.' 

She thanked him, and without shaking hands 
or saying good-night she went upstairs and 
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resumed her place by the bedside. She coxild 
hear Uncle Meshach's cab drive away. 

* How came Mr. Twemlow to be here, 
mother ? ' Rose demanded quietly. 

* I don't know/ Leonora replied. * He must 
have been at uncle's.' 

When the doctor had been again and gone, 
and various neighbours and the * Signal ' reporter 
had called to inquire for news, and the hour was 
growing late, Ethel said to her mother, *Fred 
thinks he had better stay all night.' 

* But why ? ' Leonora asked. 

* Well, mother,' said Milly, * it's just as well 
to have a man in the house.' 

* He can rest on the Chesterfield in the drawing- 
room,' Ethel added. * Then if he's wanted ' 

* Yes, yes,' Leonora agreed. * And tell him 
he's very kind.' 

At midnight, Fred was reading in the drawing- 
room, the man in the house, the ultimate fount 
of security for seven women. Bessie, having 
refused positively to go to bed, slept in a chair 
in the kitchen, her heels touching the scrap of 
hearthrug which lay like a little island on the red 
tiles in front of the range. Rose and Millicent 
had retired to bed till three o'clock. Ethel, as 
the eldest, stayed with her mother. When the 
hall-clock sounded one, meaning half past twelve, 
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Leonora glanced at her daughter, who reclined 
on the sofe at the foot of the beds ; the girl had 
fallen into a doze. 

John's condition was unchanged ; the doctor 
had said that he might possibly survive for many 
hours. He lay on his back, with open eyes, and 
damp face and hair ; his arms rested inert on the 
sheet ; and underneath that thin covering his 
chest rose and fell from time to time, with a 
scarcely perceptible movement. It seemed to 
Leonora that she could realise now what had 
happened and what was to happen. In the 
nocturnal solemnity of the house filled with 
sleeping and quiescent youth, she who was so 
mature and so satiate had the sensation of being 
alone with her mate. Images of Arthur Twemlow 
did not distract her. With the full strength of 
her mind she had shut an iron door on the 
episode in the garden ; it was as though it had 
never existed. And she gazed at John with calm 
and sad compassion. ^ 1 would not sell my 
home,' she reflected, * and here is the consequence 
of refusal.* She wished she had yielded — and 
she could perceive how unimportant, compara- 
tively, bricks-and-mortar might be — but she did 
not blame herself for not having yielded. She 
merely regretted her sensitive obstinacy as a mis- 
fortune for both of them. She had a vision of 
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humanity in a hurried procession^ driven along 
by some force unseen and ruthless, a procession 
in which the grotesque and the pitiable were always 
occurring. She thought of John standing over 
Meshach with the cold towel, and of Meshach 
passing the flame across John's dying eyes, and 
these juxtapositions appeared to her intolerably 
mournful in their ridiculous grimness. 

Impelled by a physical curiosity, she lifted the 
sheet and scrutinised John's breast, so pallid 
against the dark red of his neck, and bent down 
to catch the last tired eflTorts of the heart within. 
And the idea of her extraordinary intimacy with 
this man, of the incessant familiarity of more than 
twenty years, struck her and overwhelmed her. 
She saw that nothing is so subtly influential as 
constant uninterrupted familiarity, nothing so 
binding, and perhaps nothing so sacred. It was 
a trifle that they had not loved. They had lived. 
Ah I she knew him so profoundly that words 
could not describe her knowledge. He kept his 
own secrets, hundreds of them ; and he had, in a 
way, astounded and shocked her by his suicide. 
Yet, in another way, this miserable termination 
did not at all surprise her ; and his secrets were 
petty, factual things of no essential import, which 
left her mystic omniscience of him unimpaired. 

She looked at his eyes, and thought pitifully : 
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* These eyes cannot see that I uncover him.* 
Then she looked again at his breast, which heaved 
in shallow respirations. And at the moment he 
exhaled a sigh, so softly delicate and gentle that 
it might have been the sigh of an infant sinking 
to sleep. She put her ear quickly to the still 
breast, as to a sea-shell, and listened intently, and 
caught no rumour of life there. Startled, she 
glanced at the jaw, which had dropped, and then 
at Ethel dozing on the sofa. 

The room was filled for her with the majestic 
sound of tnimpets, loud, sustained, and thrilling, 
but heard only by the soul ; a noble and trium* 
phant fanfare announcing the awful advent of 
those forces which are beyond the earthly sense. 
John's body lay suddenly deserted and residual ; 
that deceitful brain, and that lying tongue, and that 
murderous hand had already begun to decay ; 
and the informing fragment of eternal and 
universal energy was gone to its next manifesta- 
tion and its next task, unconscious, irresponsible, 
and unchanged. The ineptitude of human judg- 
ments had been once more emphasised, and the 
great excellence of charity. 

* Ethel,' said Leonora timorously, waking 
with a touch the young and beautiful girl whose 
flushed cheek was pressed against the cushion of 
the sofa. * He's gone. . . . Call Fred.' 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE REFUSAL 

Fifteen months after John's death, and the 
inquest on his body, and the clandestine funeral, 
Leonora sat alone one evening in the garden of 
the house at Hillport. She wore a black dress 
trimmed with jet ; a narrow band of white muslin 
clasped her neck, and from her shoulders hung a 
long thin antique gold chain, once the ornament 
of Aunt Hannah. Her head was uncovered, and 
the mild breeze which stirred the new leaves of 
the poplars moved also the stray locks of her hair. 
Her calm and mature beauty was unchanged ; it 
was a common remark in the town that during 
the past year she had looked handsomer than 
ever, more content, radiant, and serene. *And 
it*s not surprising, either I ' people added. The 
homestead appeared to be as of old. Girpenter 
was feeding Prince in the stable ; Bran lay huge 
and benign at the feet of his mistress ; the borders 
of the lawn were vivid with bloom ; and within 
the house Bessie still ruled the kitchen. No 
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luxury was abated, and no custom altered. Time 
apparently had nothing to show there, save an 
engagement ring on Bessie's finger. Many things, 
however, had occurred ; but they had seemed to 
occur so placidly, and the days had been so even, 
that the term of her widowhood was to Leonora 
more like three months than fifteen, and she 
often reminded herself : * It was last spring, not 
this, that he died.' 

* The business is right enough 1 ' Fred Ryley 
had said positively, with an emphasis on the word 

* business,' when he met Leonora and Uncle 
Meshach in family council, during the first 
week of the disaster ; and Meshach had replied : 

* Thou shalt prove it, lad ! ' The next morning 
Mr. Mayer, the manager, and everybody on the 
bank, learned that Fred, with old Myatt at his 
back, was in sole control of the works at Shawport ; 
creditors breathed with relief ; and the whole of 
Bursley remembered that it had always prophesied 
that Fred's sterling qualities were bound to succeed. 
Meshach lent several thousands of pounds to Fred 
at five per cent., and Fred was to pay half the net 
profits of the business to Leonora as long as she 
lived. The youth did not change his lodgings, nor 
his tailor, nor his modest nunners ; but he became 
nevertheless suddenly important, and none ap- 
preciated this fact better than Mr. Mayer, whose 
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sandy hair was getting grey, and who, having six 
children but no rich great-uncle, could never hope 
to earn more than three pounds a week. Fred was 
now an official member of the Myatt clan, and, in 
the town, men of position, pompous individuals 
who used to ignore him, greeted the sole principal 
of Twemlow & Stanway's with a certain cordiality. 
After an interval his engagement to Ethel was 
announced. Every evening he came up to Hill- 
port. The couple were ardently and openly in 
love ; they expected always to have the dining- 
room at their private disposal, and they had 
it. Ethel simply adored him, and he was im- 
measurably proud of her. Even in presence of 
the femily they would sit hand in hand, making 
no attempt to conceal their bliss. For the rest 
Fred's attitude to Leonora was very affectionate 
and deferential ; it touched her, though she knew 
he worshipped her ignorantly. Rose and Milli- 
cent wondered * what Ethel could see in him * ; he 
was neither amusing nor smart nor clever, nor 
even vivacious ; he had little acquaintance with 
games, music, novels, or the feminist movement ; 
he was indeed rather dull ; but they liked him 
bqpause he was fundamentally and invariably * nice.' 
At the close of the year of Stanway's death, Fred 
had paid to Leonora four hundred and fifty pounds 
as her share of the profits of the firm for nine 
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months. But long before that Leonora was rich. 
Uncle M eshach had died and left her the Myatt 
fortune for life, with remainder to the three girls 
absolutely in equal shares. Fred was the executor 
and trustee, and Fred's own share of the bounty 
was a total remission of M eshach's loan to him. 
Thus it is that providence watches over the 
wealthy, the luxurious, and the well-connected, 
and over the lilies of the field who toil not. 

Aroused from lethargy by the dramatic cir- 
cumstances of her father's death, Rose had 
resumed her reading with a vigour that amounted 
almost to fury. In the following January she 
miraculously passed the Matriculation examina- 
tion of London University in the first division, 
and on returning home she informed Leonora 
that she had decided to go back to London and 
study medicine at a hospital for women. 

But of the three girls, it was Millicent who 
had made the most history. Millicent was 
rapidly developing the natural gift, so precious to 
the theatrical artist, of existing picturesquely in 
the eye of the public. When the rehearsals of 
Princess Ida began for the annual performance of 
the Operatic Society Milly confidently expected 
to receive the principal part, despite the fact that 
Lucy Turner, who had the prescriptive right to it, 
was once more in a position to sing ; and Milly 
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was not disappointed. As a heroine of comic 
opera she now accounted herself an extremely 
serious person, and it soon became apparent that 
the conductor and his prima donna would have 
to decide between them who was to control the 
rehearsals while Milly was on the stage. One 
evening a difference of opinion as to the tempo of 
a song and chorus reached the condition of being 
acute. Exasperated by the pretty and wayward 
child, the conductor laid down his stick and 
lighted a cigarette, and those who knew him 
knew that the rehearsal would not proceed until 
the duel had been fought to a finish. Milly 
thought hard and said : ^ Mr. Corfe says the 
Hanbridge people would jump at me I ' ^ My 
good girl,' the conductor replied, *Mr. Corfe*s 
views on the acrobatic propensities of the Han- 
bridge people are just a shade off the point.* 
Every one laughed, except Milly. She possessed 
little appreciation of wit, and she had scarcely 
understood the remark ; but she had an objection 
to the laughter, and a very strong objection to 
being the conductor's good girl. The instant 
result was that she vowed never again to sing 
or act under his b&ton, and took the entire 
Society to witness ; her place was filled by Lucy 
Turner. The Hanbridge Society happened to 
be doing Patience that year, and they justified 
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Mr. Corfe's prediction. Moreover, they hired 
the Hanbridge Theatre Royal for six nights. On 
the first night MiUy was enthusiastically applauded 
by two thousand people, and in addition to half 
a column of praise in the * Signal/ she had the 
happiness of being mentioned in the district 
news of the ' Manchester Guardian ' and the 
^ Birmingham Daily Post.' She deemed it magnifi- 
cent for her ; Leonora tried to think so too. 
But on the fourth day the Hanbridge conductor 
was in bed with influenza ; and the Bursley con- 
ductor, upon a flattering request, undertook his 
work for the remaining nights. Milly broke her 
vow ; her practical common sense was really 
wonderful. On the last and most glorious night 
of the six, after responding to several frenzied 
calls, Milly was inspired to seize the conductor in 
the wings and drag him with her before the 
curtain. The effect was tremendous. The con- 
ductor had won, but he very willingly admitted 
that, in losing, the adorable chit had triumphed 
over him. The episode was gossip for many 
days. 

And this was by no means the end of the matter. 
The agent-in-advance of one of the touring musical- 
comedy companies of Lionel Belmont, the famous 
Anglo-American manager, was in Hanbridge dur- 
ing that week, and after seeing Milly in the piece he 
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telegraphed to Liverpool, where his company was, 
and the next day the manager visited Hanbridge 
incognito. Then Harry Burgess began to play a 
part in Millicent's history. Harry had abandoned 
his stool at the Bank, expressing his intention to 
undertake some large commercial enterprise ; he 
had persuaded his mother to find the capital. 
The leisurely search for a large commercial enter- 
prise precisely suited to Harry's tastes necessitated 
frequent sojourns in London. Harry became a 
man-about-town and a member of the renowned 
New Fantastics Club. The New Fantastics were 
powerful supporters of the dramatic art, and the 
roll of the club included numerous theatrical stars 
of magnitudes varying from the first to the tenth. 
It was during one of the club's official excursions 
—in pantechnicon vans — to a suburban theatre 
where a good French actress was performing, that 
Harry made the acquaintance of that important 
man, Louis Lewis, Belmont's head representative 
in Europe. Louis Lewis, over champagne, asked 
Harry if he knew a Millicent Stanway of Bursley. 
The effect of the conversation was that Harry 
came home and astounded Milly by telling her 
what Louis Lewis had authorised him to say. 
There were conferences between Leonora and 
Milly and Mr. Cecil Corfe, a journey to Man- 
chester^ hesitations, excitations, thrills, and in 
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the end an arrangement Millicent was to go to 
London to be finally appraised, and probably to 
sign a contract for a sixteen-weeks provincial tour 
at three pounds a week. 

Leonora's prevailing mood was the serenity of 
high resolve and of resignation. She had re- 
nounced the chance of ecstasy. She was sad, but 
she was not unhappy. The melancholy which 
filled the secret places of her soul was sweet and 
radiant, and she had proved the ancient truth that 
he who gives up all, finds all. StiU in rich 
possession of beauty and health, she nevertheless 
looked forward to nothing but old age — ^an old 
age of solitude and suflferance. Hannah and 
Meshach were gone ; John was gone ; and she 
alone seemed to be left of the elder generations. 
In four days Ethel was to be married. Already 
for more than three months Rose had been in 
London, and in a fortnight Leonora was to take 
Millicent there. And when Ethel was married and 
perhaps a mother, and Rose versed and absorbed 
in the art and craft of obstetrics, and the name 
of Millicent familiar in the mouths of clubmen, 
what was Leonora to do then ? She could not 
control her daughters ; she could scarcely guide 
them. Ethel knew only one law, Fred's wish ; 
and Rose had too much intellect, and Millicent 

Y3 
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too litdc heart, to submit to her. Since John*s 
death the house had been the abode of peace and 
amiability, but it had also been Liberty Hall. If 
sometimes Leonora regretted that she could not 
more dominantly impress herself upon her 
children, she never doubted that on the whole 
the new republic was preferable to the old 
tyranny. What then had she to do ? She had 
to watch over her girls, and especially over Rose 
and Milly. And as she sat in the garden with 
Bran at her feet, in the solitude which fore- 
shadowed the more poignant solitude to come, 
she said to herself with passionate maternity : * I 
shall watch over them. If anything occurs I shall 
always be ready.* And this blissful and trans- 
forming thought, this vehement purpose, allayed 
somewhat the misgivings which she had long had 
about Millicent, and which her recent glimpses 
into the factitious and erratic world of the theatre 
had only served to increase. 

It was Milly *s afiair which had at length 
brought Leonora to the point of communicating 
with Arthur Twemlow. In the first weeks of 
widowhood, the most terrible of her life, she 
could not dream of writing to him. Then the 
sacrifice had dimly shaped itself in her mind, and 
while actually engaged in fighting* against it she 
hesitated to send any message whatever. And 
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when she realised that the sacrifice was inevitable 
for her, when she inwardly knew that Arthur and 
the splendid rushing life of New York must be 
renounced in obedience to the double instinct of 
maternity and of repentance, she could not write. 
She felt timorous ; she was unable to frame the 
sentences. And she procrastinated, ruled by her 
characteristic quality of supineness. Once she 
heard that he had been over to London and gone 
back ; she drew a deep breath as though a peril 
had been escaped, and procrastinated further. 
Then came the overtures from Lionel Belmont, 
or at least from his agents, to Milly. Belmont 
was a New Yorker, and the notion suddenly 
struck her of writing to Arthur for information 
about Belmont. It was a capricious notion, but 
it provided an extrinsic excuse for a letter which 
might be foUowed by another of more definite 
import. In the end she was obliged to yield to 
it. She wrote, as she had performed every act of 
her relationship with Arthur, unwillingly, in spite 
of her reason, governed by a strange and arbitrary 
impulse. No sooner was the letter in the pillar- 
box than she began to wonder what Arthur would 
say in his response, and how she should answer 
that response. She grew impatient and restless, 
and called at the chief Post Office in Bursley for 
information about the American mails. On this 
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evening, as Leonora sat in the garden, Milly was 
reciting at a concert at Knype, and Ethel and Fred 
had accompanied her. Leonora, resisting some 
pressure, had declined to go with them. Assum- 
ing that Arthur wrote on the day he received her 
missive, his reply, she had ascertained, ought to 
be delivered in Hillport the next morning, but 
there was just a chance that it might be delivered 
that night. Hence she had stayed at home, 
expectant, and — ^with all her serenity — a little 
nervous and excited. 

Carpenter emerged from the region of the 
stable and began to water some flower-beds in the 
vicinity of her seat. 

* Terrible dry month we've had, ma'am,* he 
murmured in his quiet pastoral voice, waving the 
can to and fro. 

She agreed perfunctorily. Her mind was 
divided between suspense concerning the post- 
man, contemplation of the placid vista of the 
remainder of her career, and pleasure in the 
languorous charm of the May evening. 

Bran moved his head, and rising ponderously 
walked round the seat towards the house. Then 
Carpenter, following the dog with his eyes, 
smiled and touched his cap. Leonora turned 
sharply. Arthur Twemlow himself stood on the 
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step of the drawing-room window, and Bessie's 
white apron was just disappearing within. 

In the first glance Leonora noticed that 
Arthur was considerably thinner. She was over- 
come by a violent emotion that contained both 
fear and joy. And as he approached her, agitated 
and unsmiling, the joy said : * How heavenly it 
is to see him again I * But the fear asked : * Why 
is he so worn ? What have you been doing to 
him all these months, Leonora ? ' She met him 
in the middle of the lawn, and they shook hands 
timidly, clumsily, embarrassed. Carpenter, with 
that inborn delicacy of tact which is the mark of a 
simple soul, walked away out of sight, and Bran, 
receiving no attention, followed him. 

* Were you surprised to see me ? * Arthur 
lamely questioned. 

In their hearts a thousand sensations struggled, 
some for expression, others for concealment ; and 
speech, pathetically unequal to the swift crisis, 
was disconcerted by it almost to the verge of 
impotence. 

* Yes,* she said. ^Very.' 

* You ought not to have been,' he replied. 
His tone alarmed her. * Why ? ' she said. 

* When did you get my letter ? ' 

* Just after one o'clock to-day.' 
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*To-day?' 

' I was in London. It was sent on to me from 
New York/ 

She was relieved. When she saw him first at 
the window, she had a lightning vision of him 
tearing open her letter in New York, jumping 
instantly into a cab, and boarding the English 
steamer. This had frightened her. It was, if 
not exactly reassuring, at any rate less terrifying, 
to learn that he had flown to her only from 
London. 

* Well,' he exclaimed, * how's everybody ? 
And where are the girls ? ' 

She gave the news, and then they walked 
together to the seat and sat down, in silence. 

*You don't look too well,' she ventured. 
* You've been working too hard.' 

He passed his hand across his forehead and 
moved on the seat so as to meet her eyes directly. 

* Quite the reverse,' he said. * I haven't 
been working half hard enough.' 

* Not hsdf hard enough ?' she repeated mechani- 
cally. 

As his eyes caught hers and held them she 
was conscious of an exquisite but mortal tremor ; 
her spine seemed to give way. The old desire 
for youth and love, for that brilliant and tender 
existence in which were united virtue and the 
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flavour of sin, dalliance and high endeavour, 
eternal appetite and eternal satis&ction, rushed 
wondrously over her. The life which she had 
mapped out for herself suddenly appeared miser- 
able, inadequate, even contemptible. Was she, 
with her rich blood, her perfect health, her proud 
carriage, her indestructible beauty, and her pas- 
sionate soul, to wither solitary in the cold shadow ? 
She felt intensely, as every human heart feels 
sometimes, that the satisfactions of duty were 
chimerical, and that the only authentic bliss was 
to be found in a wild and utter abandonment to 
instinct. No matter what the cost of rapture, in 
self-respect or in remorse, it was worth the cost. 
Why did not mankind rise up and put an end to 
this endless crucifixion of instinct which saddened 
the whole earth, and say gloriously, * Let us live ' ? 
And in a moment dalliance without endeavour, 
and the flavour of sin without virtue, were 
beautiful ideals for her. She could have put her 
arms round Arthur's neck and drawn him to her, 
and blotted out all the past and sullied all the 
future with one kiss. She wondered what 
recondite force dissuaded her from doing so. 
*I have but to lift my arms and smile,' she 
thought. 

* You've been very cruel,' said Arthur. ^1 
wouldn't have believed you could have been so 
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cruel. I guess you didn't know how cruel you 
were. Why didn't you write before ? ' 

*I couldn't,' she answered submissively. 
* Didn't you understand ? ' The question was 
not quite ingenuous, but she meant it well. 

* I understood at first,' he said. ^ I knew you 
would want to wait. I knew how upset you'd be 
— I — I think 1 knew all you'd feel. . . . But it 
will soon be eighteen months ago.' His voice 
was full of emotion. Then he smiled, gravely 
and charmingly. ^However, it's finished now, 
and I'm here.' 

His indictment was very kind, very mild ; but 
she could see how he had suffered, and that his 
wrath against her had been none the less genuine 
because it was the wrath of love. She grew more 
and more humble before his gaze so adoring and 
so reproachful. She knew that she had been 
selfish, and that she had ransomed her conscience 
as much at his expense as at her own. She 
perceived the vital inferiority of women to men — 
that quality of callousness which allows them to 
commit all cruelties in the name of self-sacrifice, 
and that lack of imagination by which they are 
blinded to the wounds they deal. Women have 
brief moods in which they judge themselves as 
men judge them, in which they escape from their 
sex and know the truth. Such a mood came then 
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to Leonora. And she wished ardently to com- 
pensate Arthur for the martyrdom which she had 
inflicted on him. They were close to one another. 
The atmosphere between them was electric. And 
the darkness of a calm and delicious night was 
falling. Could she not obey her instinct, and in 
one bright word, one word laden with the invitation 
and acquiescence of femininity, atone for her sin 
against him ? Could she not shatter the images 
of Rose and Milly, who loved her after their 
hard feshion, but who would never thank her for 
her watchful aflTection — ^would even resent it ? 
Vain hope ! 

* Oh 1 * she exclaimed grievously, trying use- 
lessly to keep the dream of joyous indulgence 
from feding away. * I must tell you — I cannot 
leave them I ' 

* Leave whom ? * 

'The girls— Rose and Milly. I daren't. 
You don't know what I went through after 
John's death — and I can't desert them. I should 
have told you in my next letter.' 

Her tones moved not only him but herself. 
He was obliged at once to receive what she said 
with the utmost seriousness, as something fully 
weighed and considered. 

* Do you mean,' he demanded, * that you 
won't marry me and come to New York ? ' 
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* I can*t, I can't,* she replied. 

He got up and walked along the garden 
towards the meadow, so far that in the twilight 
her eyes could scarcely distinguish his figure 
against the bnshes. Then he returned. 

*Just let me hear all about the girls.* He 
stood in front of her. 

* You see,* she said entreatingly, when she 
had hurried through her recital, * I couldn't leave 
them, could I ? * 

But instead of answering, he questioned her 
further about Milly's projects, and made sug- 
gestions, and they seemed to have been discussing 
the complex subject for an hour before she found 
a chance to reassert, plaintively : * I couldn't 
leave them.' 

* You're entirely wrong,' he said firmly and 
authoritatively. * You've just got an idea fixed 
in your head, and it's all wrong, all wrong. '* 

* It isn't as if they were going to be married,* 
she obstinately pursued the sequence of her 
argument. * Ethel now ' 

* Married ! ' he cried, roused. * Are we to 
wait patiently, you and I, until Rose and Milly 
choose to get married ? ' He was bitterly scornful. 
* Is that our rdle ? I fancy I know something 
about Rose and Milly, and allow me to teU you 
they never will get married, neither of them. 
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They aren't the marrying sort. Not but what 
that's beside the point ! . . . Yes,' he continued, 

* and if there ever were two girls in this world able 
to look after themselves without parental assistance 
Rose and Milly are those two,' 

* You don't understand women ; you don't 
know, you don't understand,' she murmured. She 
was shocked and hurt by this candid and hostile 
expression of opinion concerning Rose and Milly, 
whom hitherto he had always appeared to like. 

*No,' he retorted with solemn resentment. 

* And no other man either ! . . • Before, when 
they needed your protection perhaps, when your 
husband was alive, you would have left Rose and 
Milly then, wouldn't you ? . . . Wouldn't you ? ' 

* Oh ! ' the exclamation escaped her unawares. 
She burst into a sob. She had not meant to cry, 
but she was crying. 

He sat down close to her, and put his hand 
on her shoulder, and leaned over her. *My 
dearest girl,' he whispered in a new voice of 
infinite softness, * you've forgotten that you have 
a duty to yourself, and to me, as well as to Rose 
and Milly. Our lives want looking after, too. 
We're human creatures, you know, you and I. 
This row that we're having now has occurred 
thousands of times before, but this time it's 
going to be settled with common sense, isn't it ? ' 
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And he kissed her with a kiss as soft as his 
voice. 

She sighed* Still perplexed and unconvinced, 
she was nevertheless in those minutes acutely 
happy. The mysterious and profound affinity of 
the flesh had made a truce between the warring 
principles of the male and of the female ; a truce 
only. To the left of the house, over the Marsh, 
the last silver relics of day hung in the distant 
sky. She looked at the dying light, so provoca- 
tive of melancholy in its reluctance to depart, and 
at the timidly-appearing stars and the sombre trees, 
and her thought was : * World, how beautiftil and 
sad you are ! ' 

Bran emerged forlorn from the gloom, and 
rested his great chin confidingly on her knees. 

* Bran I ' she condoled with him through her 
tears, stroking the dog's head tenderly, *Ah ! 
Branr 

Arthur stood up, resolute, victorious, but 
prudent and magnanimous too. He put one 
foot on the seat beside her, and leaned forward 
on the raised knee, tapping his stick. * IVe hired 
a flat over there,' he said low in her ear, * such as 
can't be gotten outside of New York. And in 
my thoughts I've made a space for you in New 
York, where it's life and no mistake, and where 
I'm known, and where my interests are. And if 
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you didn't come I don't know what I should do. 
I tell you fair I don't know what I should do. And 
wouldn't your life be spoilt ? Wouldn't it ? But 
it isn't the flat I've got, and it isn't the space I've 
sort of cleared, and it isn't the ruin and smash 
for you and me — it isn't so much these things 
that make me feel wicked when I think of the 
mere possibility of you refusing to come, as the 
fundamental injustice of the thing to both of us. 
My dear girl, no one ever understood you as I 
do. I can see it all as well as if I'd been here all 
the time. You took fright after — after his death. 
Women are always more frightened after the 
danger's over than at the time, especially when 
they're brave. And you thought, " I must do 
something very good because it was on the cards 
I might have been very wicked." And so it's 
Rose and Milly that mustn't be left. • . I'm not 
much of an intellect, outside crocks, you know, 
but there's one thing I can do, I can see dear ? 
. . . Can't I see clear ? ' 

Their hands met in the dog's fur. She was 
still crying, but she smiled up at him admiringly 
and appreciatively. 

* If Rose and Milly want a change any time,' 
he continued, * let 'em come over. And we can 
come to Europe just as often as you feel that 
way. . . Eh ? ' 
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*Why,* she meditated, 'cannot this last for 
ever ? ' She felt so feminine and illogical, and 
the masculine, masterful rationality of his appeal 
touched her so intimately, that she had discovered 
in the woe and the indecision of her situation a 
kind of happiness. And she wished to keep what 
she had got. At length a certain courage and 
resolution visited her, and summoning all her 
sweetness she said to him : * Don't press me, 
please, please 1 In a fortnight I shall be in London 
with Milly. • • Will you wait a fortnight ? Will 
you wait that long ? I know that what you say 
is — You will wait that long, won*t you ? You'll 
be in London then to meet us ? ' 

* God ! ' he exclaimed, deeply moved by the 
fainting, beseeching poignancy of her voice, *I 
will wait forty fortnights. And I guess I shall be 
in London.' 

She sank back on the reprieve as on a pillow. 

* Of course I'll wait,* he repeated lightly, and 
his tone said : * I understand. Life isn't all logic, 
and allowances must be made. Women are 
women — that's what makes them so adorable — 
and I'm not in a hurry.' 

They did not speak further. 
A moving patch of white on the path indicated 
Bessie. 

* If you please, ma'am, shall I set supper for 
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five ?' she asked vivaciously in the summer dark- 
ness. 

There was a silence. 

* I'm not staying, Bessie/ said Twemlow. 

* Thank you, sir. Come along. Bran, come 
kennel.' 

The great beast slouched of!^ and left them 
together. 

* Guess who's been 1 ' Leonora demanded of 
her girls and Fred, with feverish gaiety, when 
they returned from the concert. The dining- 
room was very cheerful, and brightly lit ; outside 
lay the dark garden and Bran reflective in his 
kennel. No one covdd guess Arthur, and so 
Leonora had to tell. They were surprised ; and 
they were interested, but not for long. Millicent 
was preoccupied with her successful performance 
at the concert ; and Ethel and Fred had had a 
brilliant idea. This couple were to commence 
married life modestly in Uncle Meshach's house ; 
but the place was being repaired and redecorated, 
and there seemed to be an annoying probability 
that it would not be finished for immediate oc- 
cupation after the short honeymoon — Fred could 
only spare * two week-ends ' from the works. 
Why should they not return on the very day 
when Leonora and Milly were to go to London 
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and keep house at Hillport during Leonora's 
absence ? Such was the brilliant idea, one of 
those domestic ideas whose manifold excellences 
call for interminable explanation and discussion. 
The name of Arthur Twemlow was not again 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XII 

IN LONDON 

The last day of the dramatic portion of 
Leonora's life was that on which she went to 
London with Milly. They were up early, in 
order to catch the morning express, and, before 
leaving, Leonora arranged with the excited Bessie 
all details for the reception of Ethel and Fred, 
who were to arrive in the afternoon from their 
honeymoon. * I will drive,' she said to Carpenter 
when the cart was brought round, and Carpenter 
had to sit behind among the trunks. Bessie in 
her morning print and her engagement ring stood 
at the front door, and sped them beneficendy 
away while clinging hard to Bran. 

As the train rushed smoothly across the vast 
and rich plain of Middle England, Leonora's 
thoughts dwelt on the house at Hillport, on 
her skilled and sympathetic servants, on Prince 
and Bran, and on the calm and the order- 
liness and the high decency of everything. And 
she pictured the homecoming of Ethel and Fred 
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from Wales — Fred stiff and nervous, and Ethel 
flushed, beautiful, and utterly bewitching in the 
self-consciousness of the bride. * May I call her 
Mrs. Fred, ma'am ? ' Bessie had asked, recoiling 
from the formality of *Mrs. Ryley,' and aware 
that * Miss Ethel ' was no longer possible. 
Leonora saw them in the dining-room consuming 
the tea which Bessie had determined should be 
the final word of teas ; and she saw Bessie, in 
that perfect black of hers and that miraculous 
muslin, waiting at table with a superlative and 
cold primness that covered a desire to take Ethd 
in her arms and kiss her. And she saw the pair 
afterwards, dallying on the lawn with Bran at 
dusk, simple, unambitious, unassuming, content ; 
and, still later, Fred meticulously locking up the 
great house, so much too large and complicated 
for one timid couple, and Ethel standing at the 
top of the stairs as he extinguished the hall-gas. 
These visions of them made her feel sad — sad 
because Ethel could never again be that which 
she had been, and because she was so young, in- 
experienced, confiding, and beautiful, and would 
gradually grow old and lose the ineffeble grace 
of her years and situation ; and because they 
were both so innocent of the meaning of life. 
Leonora yearned for some magic to stay the 
destructive hand of time and keep them ever 
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thus, young, naive, trustful, and unspoilt. And 
knowing that this could not be, she wanted 
intensely to shield, and teach, and advise them. 
She whispered, thinking of Ethel : * Ah 1 I 
must always be near, within reach, within call, 
lest she should need me.' 

* Mother, shall you go with me to see Mr. 
Louis Lewis to-morrow ? ' Milly demanded sud- 
denly when the train halted at Rugby. 

* Yes, of course, dear. Don't you wish me 
to?' 

* Oh I I don't mind,' said Milly grandly. 
Two well-dressed, middle-aged men entered 

the compartment, which, till then, Leonora and 
Milly had had to themselves ; and while duly 
admiring Leonora, they covdd not refrain from 
looking continually at Millicent ; they talked to 
one another gravely, and they made a pretence of 
reading newspapers, but their eyes always returned 
furtively to Milly's corner. The girl was not by 
any means confused by the involuntary homage, 
which merely heightened her restless vitality. 
She chattered to her mother ; she was pert ; she 
looked out of the window ; she tapped the floor 
with her brown shoes. In the unconscious 
process of displaying her individuality for admira- 
tion, she was never still. The fair, pretty face 
under the straw hat responded to each appreciative 
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glance, and beneath her fine blue coat and skirt 
the muscles of the immature body and limbs 
played perpetually in graceful and free move- 
ment. She was adorable ; she knew it, Leonora 
knew it, the two middle-aged men knew it. 
Nothing — no pertness, no audacity, no silliness, 
no affectation — could impair the extraordinary 
charm. Leonora was exceedingly proud of her 
daughter. And yet she reflected impartially that 
Millicent was a litde fool. She trembled for 
Millicent ; she feared to let her out of sight ; 
the idea of Millicent loose in the world, with 
no guide but her own rashness and no protec- 
tion but her vanity, made Leonora feel sick. 
Nevertheless, Millicent would soon be loose in 
the world, and at the best Leonora could only 
stand in the background, ready for emergency. 

At Euston they were not surprised to see 
Harry. The young man was more dandiacal 
and correct than ever, and he could cut a figure 
on the platform ; but Leonora observed the 
pallor of his thin cheeks and the watery redness 
of his eyes. He had come to meet them, and 
he insisted on escorting them to their hotel in 
South Kensington. 

*Look here,' he said in the cab, ^IVe one 
dying request to make before the luggage drops 
through the roof. I want you both to come and 
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dine with me at the Majestic to-night, and then 
we'll go to the Regency. Lewis has given me a 
box. By the way, I told him he might rely on 
me to take you up to see him to-morrow/ 

* Shall we, mother ? ' Milly asked carelessly ; 
but it was obvious that she wished to dine at the 
Majestic. 

* I don't know,' said Leonora. * There's Rose. 
We're going to fetch Rose from the hospital this 
afternoon, Harry, and she will spend the evening 
with us.' 

* Well, Rose must come too, of course,' Harry 
replied quickly, after a slight hesitation. ^ It will 
do her good.' 

* We will see,' said Leonora. She had known 
Harry from his infancy, and when she encountered 
him in these latter days she was always subject to 
the illusion that he could not really be a man, but 
was rather playing at manhood. Moreover, she 
had warned Arthur Twemlow of their arrival and 
expected to find a letter from him at the hotel, 
and she could make no arrangements until she had 
seen the letter. 

They drove into the courtyard of the select 
and austere establishment where John Stanway 
had brought his wife on her wedding journey. 
Leonora found that it had scarcely changed ; the 
dark entrance lounge presented the same appear- 
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ance now as it had done more than twenty years 
ago ; it had the same air of receiving visitors 
with condescension ; the whole street was the 
same. She grew thoughtful ; and Harry's 
witticisms, as he ceremoniously superintended 
their induction into the place, served only to 
deepen the shadow in her heart. 

*Any letters for me?* she asked the hall 
porter, loitering behind while MUlicent and 
Harry went into the salle d manger. 

* What name, madam ? No, madam.' 

But during luncheon, to which Harry stayed, 
a flunkey approached bearing a telegram on silver. 
* In a moment,' she thought, * I shall know when 
we are to meet.' And she trembled with appre- 
hension. The flunkey, however, gave the tele- 
gram to Millicent, who accepted it as though she 
had been accepting telegrams at the hands of 
flunkeys all her life. 

^Miss Stanway,' she smiled superiorly with 
her chin forward, perceiving the look on Leo- 
nora's face. She tore the envelope. * Lewis 
says I am to go to-day at four, instead of to- 
morrow. Hooray ! the sooner it's over, the 
sooner to sleep, though the harbour bar be 
mo— oaning. Ma, that's the very time you have 
to meet Rose at the hospital. Harry, you shall 
take me.' 
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Leonora would have preferred that Harry 
and Millicent shovdd not go alone together to see 
Mr. Louis Lewis. But she could not bring her- 
self to break the appointment with Rose, who 
was extremely sensitive ; nor covdd she well 
inform Harry, at this stage of his close intimacy 
with the family, that she no longer cared to en- 
trust Milly to his charge. 

She left the hotel before the other two, 
because she had further to drive. The hansom 
had scarcely got into the street when she instructed 
the driver to return. 

* Of course you will settle nothing definitely 
with Mr. Lewis,' she said to Milly. * Tell him 
I wish to see him first.' 

* Oh, mother 1 ' the girl cried, pouting. 

At the New Female and Maternity Hospital 
in Lamb's Conduit Street Leonora was shown to 
a bench in the central hall and requested to sit 
down. The clock over the first landing of the 
double staircase indicated three minutes to four. 
During the drive she had begun by expecting to 
meet Arthur on his way to the hotel, and even 
in Piccadilly, where delays of traffic had forced 
upon her attention the glittering opulence and 
afternoon splendour of the London season, she 
had still thought of him and of the interview 
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which was to pass between them. But here she 
was obsessed by her immediate environment. 
The approach to the hospital, through sombre 
squalid streets, past narrow courts in which 
innumerable children tumbled and yelled, dis- 
turbed and desolated her. It appeared that she 
had entered the secret breeding-quarter of the 
immense city, the obscene district where misery 
teemed and generated, and where the revolting 
fecundity of nature was proved amid surroundings 
of horror and despair. And the hospital itself 
was the very centre, the innermost temple of all 
this ceaseless parturition. In a corne- of the hall, 
near a door, waited a small crowd of embossed 
women, young and middle-aged, sad, weary, 
unkempt, lightly dressed in shabby shapeless 
clothes, and sweltering in the summer heat ; a 
few had babies in their arms. In the doorway 
two neatly attired youngish women, either doctors 
or students, held an animated and interminable 
conversation, staring absent-mindedly at the 
attendant crowd. A pale nurse came hurrying 
from the back of the hall and vanished through 
the doorway, squeezing herself between *me doc- 
tors or students, who soon afterwards followed 
her, still talking ; and then one by one the em- 
bossed women began to vanish through the door- 
way also. The clock gently struck four, and 
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Leonora, sighing, watched the hand creep to five 
minutes and to ten beyond the hour. She gazed 
up the well of the staircases, and in imagination 
saw ward after ward, floor above floor of beds, on 
which lay repulsive and piteous^creatures in fear, 
in pain, in exhaustion. And she thought with 
dismay how many more poor immortal sovils 
went out of that building than ever went into it 
* Rose is somewhere up there,' she reflected. At 
a quarter past four a stout white-haired lady briskly 
descended the stairs, and, after being accosted 
twice by oflScials, spoke to Leonora. 

* You are Mrs. Stanway ? My name is 
Smithson. I dare say your daughter has men- 
tioned it in her letters.' The famous dean of the 
hospital smiled, and paused while Leonora re- 
sponded. * Just at the moment,' Miss Smithson 
continued, * dear Rosalys is engaged, but I hope 
she will be down directly. We are very, very 
busy. Are you making a long stay in London, 
Mrs. Stanway ? The season is now in full swing, 
is it not ? ' 

Leonora could find little to say to this ex- 
perienced spinster, whom she unwillingly admired 
but with whom she was not in accord. Miss 
Smithson uttered amiable banalities with an 
evident intention to do nothing more ; her de- 
meanour was preoccupied, and she made no 
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further reference to Rose. Soon a nurse respect- 
fully called her ; she hastened away full of apolo- 
gies, leaving Leonora to meditate upon her own 
shortcomings as a serious person, and upon the 
futility of her existence of forty-one years. 

Another quarter of an hour elapsed, and then 
Rose ran impetuously down the stone steps. 

* Mother, I'm so glad to see you I Where's 
Milly ? ' she exclaimed eagerly, and they kissed 
twice. 

As she answered the greeting Leonora noticed 
the lines of fatigue in Rose's face, the brilliancy of 
her eyes, the emaciation of the body beneath her 
grey alpaca dress, and that air of false serenity 
masking hysteric excitement which she seemed 
to have noticed too in all the other officials — the 
doctors or students, the nurses, and even the 
dean. 

* Are you ready now, dear ? ' she asked. 
*Oh, I can't possibly come to-day, mother. 

Didn't Miss Smithson tell you ? I'm awfully 
sorry I can't. But there's a very important case 
on. I can only stay a minute.' 

* But, my child, we have arranged to take you 
to the theatre,' Leonora was on the point of 
expostulating. She checked herself, and placidly 
replied : ' I'm sorry, too. When shall you be 
free?' 
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* Might be able to get off to-morrow. I'll slip 
out in the morning and send you a telegram/ 

* I should like you to try and be free to-morrow, 
my dear. You seem as if you needed a rest 
Do you take any exercise ? ' 

^ As much as I can.' 

* But you know, Rose ' 

* That's all right, mater,' Rose interrupted 
confidently, patting her mother's arm. * We can 
look after ourselves here, don't you worry. Have 
you seen Mr. Twemlow yet ? ' 

* Not yet. Why?' 

* Nothing. But he called to see me yesterday. 
We're great friends. I must run back now.' 

Leonora departed with the girl's hasty kiss on 
her lips, realising that she had fallen to the level 
of a mere episodic interest in Rose's life. The 
impassioned student of obstetrics had disappeared 
up the staircase before Leonora could reach the 
double-doors of the entrance. The mother was 
dashed, stricken, a little humiliated. But as she 
arranged the folds of her beautiful dress in the 
hansom which was carrying her away from Lamb's 
Conduit Street towards South Kensington, she 
said to herself firmly, ' I am not a ninny, after all, 
and I know that Rose will be ill soon. And there 
are things in that hospital that I could manage 
better.' 
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* Mr. Twemlow came to see you just after 
you left,' said Harry when he restored Milly 
to her mother at half-past five. ' I asked him 
to join us at dinner, but he said he couldn't. 
However, he's coming to the theatre, to our 
box.' 

* You must excuse us from dining with you 
to-night, Harry,' was Leonora's reply. 'We'll 
meet you at the theatre.' 

*Yes, Harry,' said Millicent coldly. *We 
really can't come to-day.' 

* The hand of the Lord is heavy upon me,' 
Harry murmured. And he repeated the phrase 
on leaving the hotel. 

Neither he nor Millicent had shown much 
interest in Rose's defection. The dandy seemed 
to be relieved, and Millicent said, * How stupid 
of her ! ' Milly had returned from the visit to 
Mr. Louis Lewis in a state of high self-satis- 
fection. Leonora was told that Mr. Lewis was 
simply the most delightful and polite man that 
MiUy had ever met ; he would be charmed to 
see Mrs. Stanway, and would make an appoint- 
ment. Meanwhile Milly gave her mother to 
understand that the aflfair was practically settled. 
She knew the date when the tour of Princess Puck 
started, and the various towns which it would 
include ; and Mr, Lewis had provided her with a 
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box for the next afternoon at the Queen's Theatre, 
where the piece had been most successfully pro- 
duced a month ago ; the music she would receive 
by post ; and the first rehearsal of the No. I. 
Company would occur within a week or so. 
Millicent walked in flowery paths. She saw her- 
self covered with jewels and compliments, flattered, 
adored, worshipped, and leading always a life of 
superb luxury. And this prophetic dream was 
not the conception of a credulous fancy, but the 
product of the hard and calculating shrewdness 
which she possessed. She was aware of the 
importance of Mr. Louis Lewis, who, on behalf 
of Lionel Belmont, absolutely controlled three 
West End theatres ; and she was also aware of 
the eflTect which she had had upon him. She 
knew that in her personality there was a mys- 
terious something which intoxicated, not all the 
men with whom she came in contact, but most of 
them, and men of utterly diflTerent sorts. She did 
not trouble to attempt any analysis of that quality ; 
she accepted it as a natural phenomenon ; and she 
meant to use it ruthlessly, for she was almost 
incapable of pity or gratitude. It was, for 
instance, her intention to drop Harry ; she had 
no further use for him now. She was learning to 
forget her childish awe of Leonora : a very little 
time, and she would implacably force her mother 
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to recognise that even the semblance of parental 
control must cease. 

'And I am to have my photograph taken^ 
mamma ! * she exclaimed triumphantly. ' Mr. 
Lewis says that Antonios in Regent Street will be 
only too glad to take it for nothing. He's going 
to send them a line.' 

Leonora was silent. Deep in her heart she 
made a gesture of appeal to each of her daughters 
— to Ethel who was immersed in love, to Rose 
who was absorbed by a vocation, and to this 
seductive minx whose venal lips would only smile 
to gain an end — ^and each seemed to throw her 
a glance indifferent or preoccupied, and to say, 
* Presently, presently. When I can spare a 
moment.' And she thought bitterly how Rose 
had been content to receive her mother in the 
public hall of the hospital. 

They were late in arriving at the theatre 
because the cab could not get through Piccadilly, 
and Harry was impatiently expecting them in the 
foyer. His brow smoodied at once when he 
caught sight of them, and he admired their 
dresses, and escorted them up the celebrated 
marble stairs with youthful pride. 

* I thought no one was going to supervene,' 
he smiled. * I was afraid you'd all been murdered 
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in patent asphyxiating hansoms. I don't know 
what's happened to Twemlow. I must leave 
word with the people here which box he's to 
come to.' 

* Perhaps he won't come,' thought Leonora. 
* Perhaps I shall not see him till to-morrow.' 

Harry's box was exactly in the middle of 
the semi-circle of boxes which surround the 
balcony of the Regency Theatre. They were 
ushered into it with the precautions of silence, 
for the three hundred and fifty-fifth performance 
of The Dolmenico Dolly the unique musical comedy 
from New York, had already commenced. Leo- 
nora and Milly sat in front, and Harry drew up 
a chair so that he might whisper in their ears ; he 
was very talkative. Leonora could see nothing 
clearly at first. Then gradually the crowded 
auditorium arranged itself in her mind. She 
perceived the semi-circle of boxes, each exactly 
like their own, and each filled with women quite as 
elegantly gowned as she and MiUicent, and men 
as dandiacal and correct as Harry ; and in the 
balcony and in the stalls were serried regular rows 
of elaborate coiffures and shining bald heads ; and 
all the seats seemed to be pervaded by the glitter 
of gems, the wing-like beating of fans, and the 
resdess curving of arms. She had not visited 
London for many years, and this multitudinous 
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and wholesale opulence startled her. Under 
other circumstances she would have enjoyed it 
intensely, and basked in it as a flower in the 
sunshine ; to-night, however, she could not dismiss 
the image of Rose in the gaunt hospital in Lamb's 
Conduit Street She knew the comparison 
was crude ; she assured herself that there must 
always be rich and pobr, idle and industrious, gay 
and sorrowful, elegant and shabby, arrogant and 
meek ; but her discomfort none the less persisted, 
and she had the uneasy feeling that die whole 
of civilisation was wrong, and that Rose and the 
earnest ones were justified in their scorn of such 
as her. And concurrently she dwelt upon Ethel 
and Fred at that hour, and listened with anxiety 
for the opening of the box-door and the entry of 
Arthur Twemlow. 

She imagined that owing to their late arrival 
she must have missed the one essential clue to the 
plot of The Dolmenico Dolly and as the gorgeously 
decorated action was developed on the dazzling 
stage she tried in vain to grasp its significance. 
The fall of the curtain came as a surprise to her. 
The end of the first act had left her with nothing 
but a confused notion of the interior of a con- 
fectioner's shop, and young men therein getting 
tipsy and stealing kisses, and marvellously pretty 
girls submitting to the robbery with a nonchalance 
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born of three hundred and fifty four similar 
experiences ; and old men grotesque in a dissolute 
senility ; and sudden bursts of orchestral music^ 
and simpering ballads, and comic refrains and 
crashing choruses; and lights, lingerie^ picture- 
hats and short skirts ; and over all, dominating 
all, the set, eternal^ mechanical^ bored smile of the 
pretty girls. 

* Awfully good, isn't it?' said Harry, when 
the generous applause had ceased. 

*It's simply lovely,' Milly agreed^ fidgeting 
on her chair in juvenile rapture. 

*Yes,* Leonora admitted. And she indeed 
thought that parts of it were amusing and agree- 
able. 

* Of course,' Harry remarked hastily to Leo- 
nora, * Princess Puck isn't at all like this. It's an 
idyll sort of thing, you know. By the way, 
hadn't I better go out and oflTer a reward for the 
recovery of Twemlow ? ' 

He returned just as the curtain went up, 
bringing a faint odour of whisky, but without 
Twemlow. 

A few moments later, while the principal 
pretty girl was warbling an invitation to her lover 
amid the diversions of Narragansett Pier, the 
latch of the door clicked and Arthur noiselessly 
entered the box. He nodded cheerfully, mur- 
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muring * Sorry rm so late/ and then shook hands 
with Leonora. She could not find her voice. 
In the hazard ot rearranging the seats, an opera- 
tion which Harry from diffidence conducted with 
a certain clumsiness, Arthur was placed behind 
Milly while Leonora had Harry by her side. 

* You've missed all the first act, and everyone 
says it's the best,' Milly remarked, leaning towards 
Arthur with an air of intimacy. And Harry 
expressed agreement. 

*But you must remember I saw it in New 
York two years ago,' Leonora heard him whisper 
in reply. 

She liked his avuncular, slightly quizzical 
attitude to them. He reinforced the elder 
generation in the box, reducing by his mere 
presence the two young and callow creatures to 
their proper position in the scheme of things. 

And now the question of her future relations 
with Arthur, which hitherto she had in a manner 
shunned, at once became peremptory for Leonora. 
She was conscious of a passionate tenderness for 
him ; he seemed to her to have qualities, in- 
definable and exquisite touches of character, 
which she had never observed in any other 
human being. But she was in control of her 
heart. She had chosen, and she knew that she 
could abide by her choice. She was uplifted by 
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the force of one of those tremendous and in- 
vincible resolutions which women alone, with 
their instinctive bent towards martyrdom, are 
capable of making. And the resolution was not 
the fruit of the day, the result of all that she had 
recently seen and thought. It was a resolution 
independent of particular circumstances, a simple 
admission of the naked fact that she could not 
desert her daughters. If Ethel had been shrewd 
and worldly, and Rose temperate in her altruism, 
and Milly modest and sage, the resolution would 
not have been modified. She dared not abandon 
her daughters : the blood in her veins, the stern 
trsuts inherited from her irreproachable ancestors, 
forbade it. She might be convinced in argument 
— and she vividly remembered everjrthing that 
Arthur had said — she might admit that she was 
wrong, that her sacrifice would be futile, and that 
she was about to be guilty of a terrible injustice 
to Arthur and to herself. No matter 1 She 
would not leave the girls. And if in thus 
obstinately remaining at their service she com- 
mitted a sin, she could only ask pardon for that 
sin. She could only beg Arthur to forgive her, 
and assure him that he would forget, and submit 
to his reproaches in silence and humility. Now 
and then she gazed at him, but his eyes were 
always fixed on the stage, and the corners of his 
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mouth turned down into st slighdy ironic smile. 
She wondered if he expected to be able to 
persuade her, and whether an opportunity to 
convince him and so end the crisis would occur 
that evening, or whether she would be compelled 
to wait through another night 

At last the adventures of the Dolmenico DoU 
were concluded, the naughty kisses regularised, the 
old men finally befooled, the glory extinguished, 
the music hushed. The audience stood up and 
began to chatter, and the women curved their 
long arms backward to receive white cloaks fi-om 
the men, Arthur led the way out with Milly, 
and as the party slowly proceeded through the 
crush into the foyer, Leonora could hear the 
impetuous and excited child delivering to him 
her professional views on the acting and the 
singing. 

* Well, Burgess,* Arthur said, in the portico, 
^ I guess we'll see these ladies home, eh ? ' And 
he called to a commissionaire : * Say, two 
hansoms.' 

In a minute Leonora and Arthur were 
driving together along the scintiUating nocturnal 
thoroughfare ; he had put Harry and Millicent 
into the other hansom like school children. And 
in the sudden privacy of the vehicle Leonora 
thought: 'Now!' She looked up at him 
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furtively fi-om beneath her eyelashes. He caxight 
the glance and shook his head sadly. 

* Why do you shake your head ? ' she timidly 
began. 

His kind shrewd eyes caressed her. ^You 
mustn't look at me so,' he said. 
•Why?' 

* I can't stand it,' he replied. * It's too much 
for me. You don't know — ^you don't know. 
You think I'm calm enough, but I tell you the 
top of my head has nearly come off to-day.' 

*ButI ' 

* Listen here,' he ran on. * Let me finish up. 
What 1 said a fortnight ago was quite right. It 
was absolutely unanswerable. But there was 
something about your letter that upset me. I 
can't tell you what it was— only it made my 
heart beat. And then yesterday I happened to 
go and worry out Rose at that awful hospital* 
And then Milly to-night I I know how you 
feel. I've got it to the eighth of an inch. And 
I've thought: "Suppose I do get her to New 
York, and she isn't happy ? " Well, it's right 
here : I've settled to sell my business over there, 
and fix up in London. What do I care for New 
York, anyway ? I don't care for anything so 
long as we can be happy. I've been a bachelor 
too long. And if I can be alone with you in this 
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London, lost in it, just you and me ! Oh, well ! 
I want a woman to think about — one woman all 
mine. I'm simply mad for it. And we can 
only live once. We shan't be short of money. 
Now don't look at me any more like you did. 
Say yes, and let's b^n right away and be happy.' 

* Do you really mean ? ' She was obliged 

thus, in weak unfinished phrases, to gain time 
in order to recover from the shock. 

' I'm going to cable to-morrow morning,' he 
said, joyously. * Not that there's so much hurry 
as all that, but I shall feel better after I've cabled. 
I'm silly, and I want to be silly. ... I wouldn't 
live in New York for a million now. And don't 
you think we can keep an eye on Rose and 
Millicent, between us ? * 

« Oh, Arthur!' 

She breathed a long, deep sigh, shutting her 
eyes for an instant ; and then the beautiful 
creature, with all her elegance and her appearance 
of impassive and fastidious calm, permitted 
herself to move infinitesimally, but perceptibly, 
closer to him in the hansom ; and her spirit 
performed the supreme feminine act of acquies- 
cence and surrender. She thought passionately : 

* He has yielded to me — I will be his slave.' 

* I shall call you Leo,' he murmured fondly. 

* It occurred to me last night' 
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She smiled, as if to say : ^ How charmingly 
boyish you are ! ' 

* And I must tell you — but see here, we shall 
be at your hotel too soon/ He pushed at the 
trap-door. *Say, driver, go up Park Lane and 
along Oxford Street a bit' 

Then he explained to her how he had refused 
Harry's invitation to dinner, and had arrived 
late at the theatre, solely that he might not have 
to talk to her until they could talk in solitude. 

As, later, the cab rolled swiftly southwards 
through the mysterious dark avenues of Hyde 
Park, Leonora had the sensation of being really 
alone with him in the very heart of that luxurious, 
voluptuous, and decadent civilisation for which 
she had always yearned, and in which she was 
now to participate. The feeling of the beauty 
of the world, and of its catholicity and many- 
sidedness, returned to her. She gave play to 
her instincts. And, revelling in the self-con- 
fidence and the masterful ascendency which 
underlay Arthur's usual reticent demeanour, she 
resumed with exquisite relief her natural supine- 
ness. She began to depend on him. And she 
foresaw how he would reason diplomatically with 
Rose, and watch between Milly and Mr. Louis 
Lewis, and perhaps assist Fred Ryley, and do 
in the best way everything that ought to be done ; 
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and how she would reward him with the con- 
solations of her grace and charm, her feminine 
arts, and her sweet acquiescence. 

*So youVe come,' exclaimed Milly, rather 
desolate in the drawing-room of the hoteh 

*Ycs, Miss Muffet,' said Arthur, ^wcVc 
come. Where is the youth ? * 

• Harry ? I made him go home.* 

Leonora smiled indulgently at Millicent with 
her pretty pouting face and her adorable artifici- 
ality, lounging on one of the sofas in the vast 
garish chamber. And her thoughts flew to Ethel, 
aiid existence in Bursley. The Myatt family had 
risen, flourished, and declined. Some of its 
members were dead, in honour or in dishonour ; 
others were scattered now. Only Ethel and 
Fred remained ; and these two, in the house at 
Hillport (which Leonora meant to give them), 
were beginning again the eternal effort, and 
renewing the simple and austere traditions of 
the Five Towns, where luxury was suspect and 
decadence unknown. 
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To his Own Master. 
Orchard DamereL 
In the Fsoe of the World. 
TIm Tremlett Diamonds. 

BT BEORBE AOBBSTUS SAU. 
OasUght and Daylight 

BT BEORBE R. SIMS. 

Hie Blng o* BeUsL 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of life. 
Tinkletop'S Crime. 
Zeph : a Oiroas Story. 
My Two Wires. 
Memoirs of a landlady. 
Boenes frwn the Show. 
The Ten Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Bogaes and Yagabonds. 

BT ARTHUR SKCTCHLET. 
AMatohintheDaxk. 

BT HAVLET SIART, 
Witboat Love or licence. 
niePlanger. 
Beatriee and Benedick. 
Long Odds. 
ThelUsterofBathkeUy. 

BT T. ff. SPEIBHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

The Golden Hoop. 

By Derioos Ways. 

Hoodwinked. 

Back to life. 

The Loodwater Tragedy. 

Barges Bomanca 

Qaittanoe in Foil 

A HndMmd fkom the Sea. 

BT R. A. STERRDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

RT R. LOUIS STEIERSOR. 

New Arabian Nighte. 



BT MTBOiT TROLLflPE. 
The Way We live Now. 
Mr. Scarborooghli Fkmily. 
The Golden limi of Grai^tea 
The Amerloan Senator. 
Fran Itohmann. 
Marion Fky. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The land-Lsognsn. 

BT PRAROCS E. TROLLBPE. 



Mabel's Progxesa. 

like Ships opon the Sea. 

BT T. ADOLPBUS TROLL0PL 
Diamond Cot Diamond. 

^^BHMI mil. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White JDephaat. 

Pleesare Trip on Continenti 

The Gilded Age. 

HaokiebeRy Finn. 

lifeontbeMiaBiMiinl. 

The Prince and the Fknpar. 

Mark Twain's Sketohes. 

A Yankee at the Ooort of 

King Arthar. 
The £1.0(10,000 Bank-note. 

BT SARAH TTTLER. 

Noblesse Oblige, 
dtoyenne Jaoqaetine. 
The uogoenot Family. 
What She Came Throagh. 
Beanty and the Beast. 
The Bride's Pam. 
Saint Mango's aty. 
Disappeared. 
ladTfielL 
Burled Diamonds. 
TheBlaokhaUGhorts. 

BT C. C. FRASER-TTTLER. 
MistreesJodith. 

RT ALLEH UPWARD. 

The Qaeea against Owva. 
The Frinoe of Balkistan. 
GodSaTetheQoeen. 

BT ARTEMUS WARS. 
Axtemos Ward Complete. 

BT WiaiAl fESTALL 

Tmst-Monqr. 

BT MRS. F. H. fflUIAMSOi. 
AChikiWidow. 

BT J, S. fflBTER. 
OtTSlrylifau 
Begtmental Lagendsi 

BT B. F. WOOD. 

Passenger fromSootlandYaid. 
KngHwhman of the BneOato. 
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ABC (The) of Cricket: a Black View of the Game. (26 Illustra- 

tioo<i.) By H ucH Fiel ding . De my 8% o, IS. 

Adams (W. Davenport), Works by. 

A Dictionary of th* Drama t b^in? a comprehensive Guide to the PUys, Playwrights. riAyrn. 
.uid llayhoiuc* of the Uuitoil Kint{doiii and America, from the Earliest Times to t:i« i'riM:iit 
Day. Crown 8vo, half-bound. lax. tut. [i'tefann^. 

Qolps and Qutddttle e. Selecte d by w. Dave nport Adams. Poa t 8vo. cloth limp. ar. 6 '. 

Agoiny Column (The) of * The Times,' from 1800 to 1870. EdiVed, 

with an Introduction, by ALIC E Cf. AY. Post 8to. cloth limp, ax. 6rf. 

Alde n (W. L.).— Prewitt^s Dream. Crown 8vo. c lo th, gilt top. 65 
Alexander (Mrd.)f Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 25. eadT 

HakU Wife, or Widow? |_Bilnd 9mt%, 

Crown 8to, doth. 31. (at. each; post 8vo, picture boards, ax each. 
VAtoH«*l Fat*. I A Ufa InUr— t. | Mona's Ch oioa. | By Woman*! WIl. 

Crown 8vo. cloth v. 6./. each. 

The Coat of har Pride. | Barbara, Lady's Maid and Peereis. I A PItfht with Paita. 
A Ooldaa AaCuma. I Mrs. cnohton*B Crodlfcor. | The tttap-moihar. 
A MUtlng Maro. 



^^'^"-(J?' ^^« )^--Q^gg" as Orass. Crown 8vo . cloth, yjbd, 
A'llen (Qrant), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 65. each. 

The Bvolutlonlat at Large. I Moorland I dylle. 

Poat>Prandlal Philosophy. Crow n 8v o . art Imen. y. 6rf. 

Cro-a-n 8vo. cloth extra, jr. tft. each : post 8vo, illuatrated boards, jf. each. 



Babylon* la iliuv.raiions. I The Devil's Die. 

Btranga Stories. This Mortal Coll. 

The Bsekonlnfi Hand. I The Tents of Bhem. 

For Malmle'i Bake. i The Great Taboo. 

Phlllstta. Dumaresq's Daughter. 

iBallBhadea. I Under Sealed Orders. 

The Tenta of Shera. Popt;LAR Edition, medium 8vo. 6</. 



The Duehess of Povysland. 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan Great's Masterpiece. 
The Boallywatf. 94 iilu>t>. 
At Market Yalae. 



Anderson (Mary ) . —Othello's Occupation. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3 5. 6i. 
Antrobus (C. L.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. each. 

Quality Comer. | WiWeremo or. I The Wlne^of Plnvarra. 

Ap pieton (Q. Webb).— Rash Conclusi ons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. fx/. 
Arnold (Edwin Lester), Stories by. 

The Wonderfnl Adventures of Phra the Phoenician. Crown 5to. cloth extra, with ta 

Illustrations l>y H. M. I'Ar.r.T. jr. 6rf. ; no*t 8vo, il'.iistratc<l Iwarrls. it. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. With Fronti.spiece by S. L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cluth. y. &y. ; 
pictu ie clu th. flat luck, aj. 

Art (The) of Amusing: : A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games. Tricks, 

Pujxles, and Chara dea.' R y FRANK Dillf w. Wi th yw Itlustra tic m. Crown Rto. cl th e ttra. ^ t. (>-f _ 

Artemtis Ward'5 Wbrks~With Portrait and P^acsimile. Crown 8 vo, 

^clolh eatra. jr. ftV.— AKo < POPL'LAR FPITIO N post g vo. picture Inwar ds. 7S. 

Ashton (John)v Works by." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. each, 

Mmwrar. Wtt, and Batlre of the Beventeenth Century, with Sa Illustrations. 
BngUeh darleatave and Batlre on Wapoleon the F irst. With 115 lUustratiouk. 

BeetBl Ulfe IB tliB BeltfB of Q ueen Anne , with eg lliuttretloM. Crown tro. doth. jr. M 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6/. each. 
aoCUl Iilfi BBAeV ttet Begency. with 90 illustrations. 
FlorlMl'S FoUy I The Story of CsoRCB IV. With riiotogrartut Frontispiece and ta ICu*trai* 



a CHATTO A WINDAJS, Publlshcfi, in St. jVUfUil'* LMtttj London, W.C. 
. Bacteria, Yeast Fungi, and Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

W. U. GROva, B.A, With 87 ^Uustrations. Crown 8to, ch>tb extft, y. 6et. 

Bardsley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.), Works by. 

English SurnamMI t Their Sources and Si|^t heat ions. Crown 8vo, doth. w. 6dL 
Corlo«Ule« of Purifn Nom<PCl*tuf« Crown 8to> ctoth. y. 6d. 



Barr (Robert), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td, each. 

In a BtMUBIlV CtaalP. Witb Frotuispiece and V'ie:nettc.by DBMAIN HAMMOND. 
Prom Whosa Boam^ &c. With 47 lUustratioas by HAX. HUKST and othavt. 
R«Vttligttl With la Illustrations by LancblOT SPEED and others. 
A Womui Int«rvMa«a. With 8 lilustrations b y Hal H urst. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6x- each. 
Tb« Unohaatflll^ Bast t No:r« on a Vtsit to the Farther Edg« of the MedHernuwui. 
A Prtoca of Oood Fallow. With ly^lmtrattooaby Edmund J. SUtuvAW. 

Barrett (Frank), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illQstvatad boards, at. Mth ; cloth, ar. &/. each. 
Tha Bio of Oltfa ZaasouHch. I John Fordt and Hli HalFmatA. 

Batwaen Llfa and Daath. . . . ^ I A RaoaUlag Vangaanoa* 
Folly Morrtaon. i Llttla Lady lanten. I Uarut. Barnabas. | Found OnlXty. 

A Pirodlgal's Prograss. I Honast Dayl a. | Fo r Lo ya and Honoav. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each ; post 8ro, picture boards, zx. ea A ; cloth Hmp, ar. 6/i. each. 
FatCarad for Llfa. i Tha Woi^an of the Iron Bracelats. f Tbs Harding Bsaadal 
A Missing Wltnass. With 8 llluitratignsbyW. H. Marcb tSOH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ys:M. each. 
Ondar a Btranga Mask. With 19 Illu?ts. by l^. F. BREvvrNXLL. t Was Bha Jostiflad 7 

Besant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6rf. each : post Bro, illustrated boards, *r. each; cloth 



: post Bro, illustrated boards, *r. each; cloth litno. «x. 6rf. i 

- _ ._ ... _- is Son of Vuloan. I Tha Baany Bids. 

The Golden Batfcarfly. Tha Monks of Thelama. Tha Ciua of Mr. Looraft. 



My Llttla Olrl. By CeUa's Arbour. 'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

with Harp and Crown. I The Chaplain of tha Flaat. I Tha Tan Years* Tanaat. 

*»* The re are a lso LiDRA RY EDIT I ONS of all excepting the first two. Ljuye crown avo. cloth. 6j. each • 

Besant (Sir Waiter), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post Sro. illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth Hmp. ar. 61A eacK 
All Sorta and Conditions of Han. With xa Illustrations by Fred. Barnard.— Also the 
Largb type, I- ink Paper Edition, pott 8ro, cloth, frilt top, a>. aet ; leather r>U edges, y. net. 
The Captains' Room, &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. Wmeeler. 
All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
Dorothy Forater. With Frontispiece by Charlks Grbrn. > i 

Unele Jack, mul other Stories. I Children of Oibaon. 

Tha World Went Very Well Then. With ta Illustrations by A. Forrstibr. 
Herr Paulus: His Ri«^, Ins Greatness, and his Fall. | The Bell Of St. Pa«I*Bi 
For Faith and Freedom. WitJi Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waody. 
To Call Her Mine. &c. Witho Tllustrafionsby A. Forestier. 
Tha Holy Rose, Sec. With Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 

Armorel of Lyonesse : A Romance of To-d.iy. With la Illustrations by F. BARNARD. 
Bt. Kalherine's by the Tower. With xa Illustrations by C. Green.— Also tn picture doth, ftat 
back, 2J. 

Verbena Camellia Btspbanotls, &c. With a Frontispiece by GORDON Browns. 

The Ivory Gate. I The Rebel Qaeen. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice* With la IlluMr^tionsby W. H. Hyde. 

In Deacon's Orders, Sec. With Frontispiece byA. FoRfiSTiBR. | TlM Kavolft of Man* 

The Master Craftsman. I The City of Refu ge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, v- 6»''. each. 
A Fountain Baalad. | The Changeflng. | Tli« Foarlli OWMmtlon* 

Crown 8vo, cloth. cJlt top. 6r. each. 
The Orange Girl. With 8 III u •it rat ions by F. Pegram. 
The Lady of Lynn. Witli 12 Illustrations by G. Demain-HammoND. 
Mo Other Way. With ra Illustrations by CHARLES P. W ard. 

Popular Editions, mediuni 8rn. 6</. each. 
AH Sorts and Conditions of Men. I The Chaplain of tbsFlMti 

The Golden Butterfly. I The Orange Girl. 

Ready -Money Mortlboy. | Child ren t f Oibeon. 

The Charm, nnd other Drawlne-room Plays. By Sir Walt {•: r BESANTand WALTER H. POULOCIC, 

With s" 111 list rit Ions by Chrfs 11 AMMONDjind JULK GOOOMAN. Crown 8to, cloth, ys. td. 
Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Illustrations. Crown evo.'clcfh. w. «rf. 
The Eiilotfy of Rlr.lmrd JofTerlcs. With l\.rtr,-.tt. Oown ?%o, cloth, 6r. 
BIr Richord Whittlntfton. W iih l-rontispiece. Crown a.o, an hncn, 3/. 6A 
Gaspard de GoMtfny. With a I'ortiait. Crown 8vo. art Uiicn, ji.&t 
The Art of Flctlun. Fcap. Rvo. cloth, red top, u. net. 

As We Are and As We May Be. Crown Svo, buckmm pilt top. 6r. ^ 

Essays and Uistorlettes. Crow n Rvo. hucWr.im. fil» tol^. &j. 

, Deiny 8vo, cloth. 7J. t>.j.catU. 

London. With la^ Illustrations. 
Weatmlneter. With m Etched Frondspiece by F. S. Walker. R.B.,aod 130 IQusttetiaat by 

William Patten and others. * ^ t 

South Lotidon. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. R.E., and nS IHustration*. 
Bast London. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WaLKBR. and SS lUutCnttoot by Pmil 

May. L. Raven Hill, and Joseph Pennell. 
Janisalem t The City of Herod and .Saladln. By WALTER BBSANT esd B. H. ^ALIiaB. 
'■tiott. With a new Chapter, a .Map, aad it iSuitntioDa 
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Baring Qould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring.' &c.), Novels by. 

** * Crown 8ro. doth extra. 31. id. each ; post 8vo, moatrated boarda, a«. each. 
Red apld T. I Eve . 

Beaconsfleld, Lord, By T. P. O'Connor. M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 
Bechstein (Ludwijc)>— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Stories. With Ad<1it:onil TaI<>^ by tlie Brothers GRIMM, and 98 lUu&tiatluns by RXCHTBR. Squars 
gyp, doth extra. 6» . 6</. : gilt cilg r %^ y t. 6rf. 

Bennett (Arnold), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 65. each. 

Tta« Orand Babylon Hotal i A FaotasU on Modern Them ea. I Jjuia of Uu vivo VOWBS* 
_ Th« Oaf o f Wrath. Crown Bto. d oth, y. 6rf. 

B ennett (W. C, LL. P.). —Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo. cl. limp, 2s. 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 

Illustrations. St jiure 8r o. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life; Tales of Soldiers and 

ClviUan s. Cro w n 8vo. clot h extra , y. td. ; p ost 8vo, illustrated boards , ar. 

BTlTT^ye^ Comlc^History of theTliilted States. With 146 Illus- 

tr.itions by F. OPPPR. Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. 6»/. 

Bindloss (Harold), Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 

A lewer off Wheat. I The Conceseloa-Hantevs. 

AJBSlla'e Ja-Jat A Roma n ce of the Hinterland. Cr. 8yo. doth, y. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, ar. 

Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. 

Dora Mjrrl. the Lady Detective. Crown Svo, doth, y. id,; picture doth, flat back, a/. 
ghUlelejth and Bha mrook . Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6^. 

Bourj^et (Paul).— A Living Lie. Translated by John dh, Villibrs. 

Witl^ specia l Prefa ce for the EngH^h liJit ion. Cr jwn S vo. doth, y. 6«f. 

Bourne (H. R^ Fox), Books by. 

Ka^leh Merehante : Memoirs in lUusUiitiua of the Prog^resa o( British Commerce, With ja Xllua' 

tr.ttions. Crown 8vo. dofh, y. (td. 
BngUah Nevrepapere l Chapters in the History of Toumalism. Two Vols., deniv 8vo, cloth, ay. 
The Other Bide of the Bmln Paeha Relief Bxpedlilon. Crown 8vo. cloib, tt. 



Boyd.— A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 

53 Illustrations by A. S. PoVD. Fcap. 4to. doth gilt an d gilt to p, ti. 

Boyle (Frederick), Worlcs by. Post Svo, illustrated bds., sw. each. 

Chronicle* of No-Man'« Land. | Camp Notee. | Bavage Llfo. 



Brand (John). — Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

Ulu&tratine the Origin of our Vulvar Cu>r<>iiis, Ceiemonies, and buperstilions. W'ub the Addition! of Slf 
Ht-SKY hl-LlS. Cr.<*'> >'v<». '-luth. V. CfcV. 

Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth).— 5lum Silhouettes: Stories of London 

Lite. Crown 8»o. ciot h. y . 6J. 

Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 

The Reader's Handbook of Pamoue Names In Plotlon. Allusions, Befereaoea. 

Proverbs. Plots. Storios, and Poema. A N-^ I: Iii.oq, Revised. 
A Dictionary of _MlraclBej If.iit .i-.ive. K c»h> Mc. aiul D.)tfTiiui c. 

Brewster (Sir linvid), Works by. Post Svo, cloth. 45. 6d. each. 

More Worlds ihun One : The Crrrd of ihr P.. ' - ^;her an.l H'.p« of the (.'hri^iian, \\i\h Plates. 
The Martyrs of Science : Gai i;.U(i. TYCMo Hs- ^hp. and Kupler. With Portraits. 
Letters on Natural flSaitlc. Witl» numerous lli-jstrations. 



Bri ght (F lorence).- A Ciirl Capita list. C r. 8vo. cloth, pilt top. 61. 
Brniat-Savarln.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

R. E. ANljHRSON . M. A. P ost Byo. half l^oand. is. 

Bryden (H. A.),— An Exiled Scot: A Romance. With a Frontis- 
piece, by J. S. CROMPTON, R.I. Cr.iwn t<vo. cloth, y, tJ. • 

Brydges «(t1arold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 Illustrations. 

Po»l 8to. lIliMtrated boarils. «x. ; dolh limp. %s, td. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

drmi of the QuotatUma. Demy Svo, cloth extra. 71. bd. 

Helaaeholy Anatomiaedi An AbriOcmcot of Bu&ton's Anatomy. Pott tve. half-cL, sr. fd. 
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|,4dy KtlpHtrlcli. 
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Catiada ^iire^iter) : Th^ Past. Present, and 



f tlie Cm 



Cnr' 



Col|rn«tt BoWer of the Empire: 

^ tDAM LAJtCliev. TniniUted l>y Mr* Cam 8/, %Vi|!i 



Carl>Ie (Thomas),— On the Choice of Books. 
Cmrrufh m^y-feii),— Jh© Advetityres of Jones. 



bert W,), Storres of PaHs Lift! hv. 



Ch 



-t;. 



Chippie (J. MitchcJI).— Th« Minor Chord: Ik^ B' 



Chaucer for Chtl4rL o : 

• Cok'Uiftd n-ifr^i ;(r,t ! ' 

ChaaoAi^ for Sci^hOQlt. 

A New Erltidn, ie»JiS*ii, Vt . 






Ha Wits 






Chess^ The Laws and Practice of. ^ 

The Mlnop TrcUci wt f" ■ 
Tll« It Kltlnga CTtaia T 

CUM I'- - 1 

ALyir' . I.. ■ 

Cfane TAustlnK StorJes by, 

W&w t-he Lava rit ft Laii iv^tt^o, niur«tnt«d h^*^' 



J itieUJBL ti>c* 



Cih*e (Mrs. Archer), Novels by* 

riftui yiwToit. _ I 

Ct€4cl (Edwarilt F.R.A.SjL-^yt i 
CoatfJ (Anne).' I^le'^ Diary, C 
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Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

The Car« of Boulfl. Po5t Evo. Illustrated boards, U. 

Thtt Rad Sultan. Crown 8vo, doth cxtrM, jr. fj. : post 8vo. Q] ust rated bovd^ 9*. 
_ The Burdan of Isabel* Crown 8vo, cloth cxXta, y. 6./. 

Collins ( C. Ali &ton) .— The Bar Sinister, Post 8vo. boards . 2s. 
Collins (John Chtirton, M.A.). Books by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6d. each. 

IlluBirationa of Tennyson. 

Jonatha n Swift. A Biujjrapliical and Criti ca l Study. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo, cloth exira, 3/. 6d, each ; poU 8vo, illuttraled boards, M. each. 
Prom Midnight to HldnUbt. I Blaoksmlth and SehoUtf. 

Yoa Play ma FalM. I Tba Vlllatfa Comady. • 

Post 8vo, iUustntcd boards, ax. eacK 
Transmigration. I Swaat A^^na Pag*. I 

A Fightjrlth Fortuna. \_ Swaat and Twenty. I 



Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Crowit 8ro, ck>th ejrtra, many Illustrated. 3/. 6^. each : (KMt 8vo. picttire boards, ts. each; 
cloth limp, 2S. M. cadu 

• Antonlaa. 1 My Miscellanlaa. 

*~~~" Armadale. 

Poor Miss Flneh. 

Miss or Mrs. 7 



•aide and Saak. 
•Tha Woman In Whlta. 
•The Moonstone. 
•Han and Wife. 
•The Dead Seoval. 

After Dark. 

The Queen of Haarta* 

Mo Mama. 



The Mew Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 



Jaaabars Daagbl 
- — - Holia, 



Tba Blaek Bo 

Heart and Bolanoa. 
' I Bay Mo.' 



A Rogue's Life. 
The Bvil Oanlaa. 
LltUa Novala. 
The Legaoy of Cata. 
Blind Lova. 



*«* Klarked • Itave been reset iii new type. In uniforin sryle. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, «rf. each. 
Tha Hoonstoaa. i Antonlna. , _ | The Dead Bam^t. 
Tba Woman la Wblta. | Tba Mew Ma gdal e n. 1 Man a nd Wife. I Armadale. \!^kertiy 
Tha Woman In White. Large Typb. Finb Pappr edition. Pott 8vo, doth, j^ilt top. v. 
net ; leather, gilt ed ifcs, 3/. net. _ 

Colman's (George) Humorous Works: 'Broad Grins,' 'My Night- 
gown and Slippers.' &c. W it h U fc and Frontispie ce. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, y. 6tL ^ 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y. td.', po*t8»'o, iUuslratcd boariU, ajr. 

C olt-b reakin gi Hints on . By W. M . Hutch iso n. Cr. 8vo. cl. , 35. td. 
Compton (Herbert), Novels by. 

Tba Inimitable Mrs. Masslngham. Crown Svo. doth. v. 6d, 
The Wlltnl Way. Crown avo. cloth, gilt top. 6x. 



ConvalescentCook ery. By Cather inb R yan. C r. 8vo. is. ; cK, 15. 6i. 
Coop er (Edward H.).— Qeoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo. cl ot h, y, U. 
i^riiishJJ. F.).-- Sour Orapes ; A Nove l. Cr. 8 vo. cloth^ gilt top.j6s. 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or. The 

Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collpcte<l hy RoBKRl HUKI, F.R.S. W th 
two Steel Plates by GEOHCE CRLtK SHAN t:. Cro wn gvo. cloth, is t-i. 

Cotes (V7 Cecil).— Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

F. H. Tows;^lt NP. Crown av o . do th extra, jr. 6^ . pott 8 .ro. doth, w.*^. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of tba Oreat Smoky Mountains. Crown Sto, cloth, y. M. : post ftro, 

ilhiMmt^d boards. 9S. 
His Vanished Btar. Cro wn 8to. cloth, y. 6d. 

Crellin (H. N.j, Book^ by. 

Roraanoes of the Old Seraglio, vrnh sB lUuctratlons by S. L. Wood. Crown 8vo, doCh. y. 6d. 
Talee of the Caliph. Crown 8vo. dotb. xr. 
- - Bi A r '^ 



The HaxarenesiA Pr.una. Crown Hvo. is. 



Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

ettra. with a I-rontispicce by DAN . RPARI). y. 6fV . ; post 8vo. Illustr ated boardi. a j. ^ 

iCrockett (S. Ryaiid^others. — Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

CRorKrrT. JirtvvKT Parkur. HAK.n d Frt'ui'RIC. 'O..' and W. CLAKK KvSafcLU \\ilh s 
lllu^tti'.i.;u by PRA.VK BFANGWYN Crcnn fcvo, ck tli, 3;. 6-/. 



6 CMATTO A WINPUS, PuMtoherg, m 81. Martin's faa, Londott, W.C 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.)» Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. €d, 

each ; post 8to. iUusttated boards, as. each ; clotn Hmp, sx. 6il. — cli« 



Pretty Hlu M«vllJ«. 

ropor Pvid*. 
Bird of 



Dfaaa BmrrlnCton. 
Two ■ftsters. 



Int«rter«nM. 

A Family £lk«n«n. 

A Third Foraoa.- 

Mr.Jorvla. 



TllteifiTi 
TheKoal 



Tal«B ft anntfla 



1 Lady Hilda* 

■arrted or Blafia 7 



Oown 8ro. cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
■oma Ona Blaa. I M1b» Bal]iialna*a Pact. 1 JBayead tba Fal«. 

In ttaa Kingdom of Karry. | Jason, Ae. | lamtaatlon. 

Taranoa. With 6 illustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 

*To Lata* ftO> Post Bra, picture boards, 2S. : cloth limp, at. id, 

Tha Oara-paw. With la illustrations by t KHD. Pegram. Crown 9ro, dotb. fflt to|>»««. 

Plana Barrlngton. Popular Edition, medium Svo. 6d. 

Crulkshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Sbribs : The 

FrRST, from tB^ to 1843 > ^^* Second, from 1844 to 1851. A Gathering of the Best Humour a# 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, albert Smith, A'Bf.ckett. Robert Brouch. Ac With 
numerous Steel Engraving and Woodcuts by GeoRGB CRUIKSHANK, UlNB, LandSLLS, Ac 
Two Vols., crown Svo, clotli g^It, ys. 6d. e.ich. 
Vba Llfa of Oaorga Cralkshank. By BlanchaRO JbrroUX With $4 IDutttationt and a 
BlUiography. Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6^. 

Cummine (C. P. Qordon), Works by. Large cr. Svo, doth, 6r, each. 

In tha Habrld^ With an Autotype Froniisnicce and 33 must rations. 

In th« Hlmalayaa and on tha Indian Plains. With 43 lilustratiaiiii 

Two Happy Taara la Ceylon. With »< illustrations. 

Via Cornwall to E g ypt, with a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldi^; with Instrnctions 

for Tmcin? Wdierees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., Ac Fourth Edition, rsrtsed, whh 408 Woodcuts 

and a Coloured Plates. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6s. 

Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation* Crown 

8vo. cloth extra, y. 6ti. ; post 8vo, illustrated boar ds, ax. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Professioa for their Sons when Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, it. M. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daugliters. With a 

Frontispiece hy Stanley Wood. Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Worles by. Cr. Svo. w. ea.; cl., w. 6i, ea. 

One Thonsaad Hadtcal Maxima and Barglcal Hints* 
Hnraery Hints: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
Poods for tha Fatx The Diete tic Cure of Corpulency and of Gont. 
Aids to Long lilfa. Crown 8yo. zj. ; cloth li mp, gj. Id. 



Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited. 

with Introduction and Notes, by R ev . A. B. Grosart. D . D. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, jj. ti. each , 

De Querin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. TRBsuTiENi 

With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated from tha aoth French Edition by JBSSIB P. FROTH* 
ING HAM. Fca p. 8t o. half-bound, ar. 6d. 

De Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Henry Attvvel l . P ost 8 yo. clot h lim p, ai. M. 

Derby (The) : the Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

o f The Oaks. By Lours H e nry Curzon. Crown 8t o. doth l imp, aj. 6rf. 

Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the diobe. With 220 Illnstra- 

tion s. Crown 8vi». cloth extra. •:$. M. 

be Windt (Han^), Books by. 

Through tha Gold-Flelds of Alaska to Baring Btralts. With Map and 33 fiiD-pags lOtii* 

trations. Che.n>er Iwue. Demv 8vo, cloth, tt. 
Traa Tales of Tra ve l and Advsnture. Cr o wn 8vo. cloth, y.ttt. 

Dickens (Charles), About England with. By Alfred Rimmbr. 

With 57 Illustrations by C. A. VandhrhoQF and the AUTHOR. Square 8vo. cloth, y. td. 

Dictionaries. . 

The Reader's Handhook of Famous Names In Flotloa« Alloslons. Befaraaeas. 

Proverbs. Plots. Stories, and Poema. By Rer. E. C. Brewer. LL.D. A New F.>U- 

tlon, Revifted. Crown 8vo. cloth, v- 6<i. 
ML Dletlonary of Miracles i Iniitatire, Realistic, and Dogmatic By the Rar. E. C BRbwbr, 

LL.D. Crown Svo. cloth, y. (xi. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Note« by Samubl. 

A. BENT. A.M. Crrwn ?vo, cloth extra, -jt. 6rf. 
The Slang nictlonary : litymolotrical. Hislorical, and AnecdotaL Crovrn 8vo. cloth. 6.r 6rf. ** 
Words. Pacts, and Phrases: A Dictlonnrv of Curious, Quaint, and Our cftlic Way Martera. By 

El IF.Z EK EmVARD S. Crown 8vo. cloth ex tra. 3.'. <x i. 

MTk© (Rt. Hon. SlFCharle*, Bart.» M.P.).— The BrTtTsli ]^mpfr«, 



CHAtTO A WINDUS. PablUhtf, in St MftlB'« Una, Uadoo. W.C. y 
Dobson (Austin), Works by. 

Thomas B4wlek andthU Pupils, with 95 Illustradons. Sqaare 8vo. doth. y. ML 
Four Frsnohwomsn. With Four Portraits. Crown Svo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
■l^tssnUi Csntury Vltfasttss. In Threb series. Crown 8vo. buckram. Or. ncli. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and oihsr Papsrs. with a IBusts. Cr. 8vo, backram, «r. 
aids- walk StudlSS. With 5 lUusttations. SECOhfl) EPmow. Crown 8vo. bucknnn, gilt top, fll. 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical losrennities and Eccentricities. Post 

gyp, cloth Ump. ax. 6a. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stofies by. * 

Post Svo, mustrated boards bt. each ; cloth Ibnp, ar. 6d. Mch. 
Vhsi ■aa-Hnntsr. IWantsd! I Susplelon Araassd. | 



^lUfttaftlMt. |TrapksdtopooiB.I A Dstsetlv«*s Trlonphs. 
VvmSlMd and Taksn. i Link by JLlak. I In ths Ortp of (hs Iav. 
Who Potooasd Hsity PnnoanT | Prom Intogmatlon Rssstvsd. 

Crown Sto, cloth extra, y. 6d. each : post Svo. illustrated boards, ai. each ; cloth, ai. 6d. cack. 
Tbs Man fMm Hanchsstsr. With 23 illustrations. 
Tbs Uwmtmrw of Jamaica Tsrrac o. I T hs Chgontclss of Hlohasl Dansvltok. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, jr. 6d. each. 

The Rsoorda of Vlnesnt Trill, of the Dstsctivs 8srvlee.-Ako plcturadoch. flat back, u, 
Ths Advsntvrss of Tyler Tstlook, Private Detectlvs. 

Dsaeon Brodls ; or. Behind th e Mnsk. I Tales of Tsnovw 

Dark Dssds. Crown 8vo. picture cloth, flat back, zs. 

Dowling (Richard) — Old Corcoran's Money. Crown 8vo. ch, y. ed. 
Do yle (A. Conan).--The Firm of Olrdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 35. 6d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6d. per VoL 

Ban Jonson*S Works. With Note*, Critical and Explanatory, and a Bloeraplilcal Memdr by 

WILLIAM GIFPORD. Ejlitcd by Colonel CUHNiNOf AM. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains tite Hays complete : Vol. 11.. Poems and l^niio* 

Translations, with an Essay by A.C.SWiNnURNE r Vol. 111.. Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Harlows's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonej cunninc;mam. One Vol. 
Maasln tfer *s Flays. F rom GipyoRPS Text. Edi ted by Coloud Cunningham. O naVol. 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollections of. By A 

NaTIVH. Cr o wn Svo. cloth, gilt top. 6f. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Evbrard Cotbs), Books by. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, js. 63. each. 
A Soelal DspartarS. With m lUustrations by V. H. TOWNSKND. 
An Amsrloan Girl In I«ondon. with 80 Illustrations by v. 11. Townsrnd. 



An Amsnoan oiri in i<onaon. wuii 80 luustrations by 
Tha Umpla AdvantoMs of a Msmsahlb. With 37 lu 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, v. &/. each. 
A Daatfhtsr of To-Day. | Vernon's Aui 



Uustratloos by F. U. TOWNSBND. 



I V ernon's Aunt. With47jllustration«birHAL Hurst^ 

Dutt (Romesh C.).— Eiis:land and iddia: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Ywi^ Crown 8v o, cloth, ar. 

Early Ens:lish Poets. Edited, with iDtroducticns and Annotations, 

by Rev. A. B. GROSArt. D.D. Crown Svo. cloth boards, yt.6d.on Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vd. 
Davles' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Voh. 
^ Si dney's iSlr Ph Ui p) Compl e te Poetlcsj W or ks. Three Voh. 

EdSTCUfnfoe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

an d 00 the River Plate. With 4 « Illustration s . Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 5*. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post Svo. illustrated bo.nrds. 9S. | A FlastSr Batatft Cr. fvix cl.. St. </. 
Arohle I« OVeU. Cr own evo , goth. 3 ^.6.^ ; i lust rated boards, ar. 

Edwards (El lezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

ot Curious. Quain t , and Uut-of-the-Way Matters. Che aper E<iiti on. Crown 8vo. cloth, jr. 6ti. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.).>- Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by R ev. Dr. H . WaC E. and Four l Uustration a. Crown 8yo , cloth extra, y. 

E ggleston (Edward).— Roxy; A Novel. Post Svo, ilJust. boards. 25. 
En8:lishfnan (An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during the 

Kc ig n o( L o uis Philippe and tha Empire. C rown Svo. cloth. 5*. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

in g a House . By C. J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 lUusts. Cr. Svo. doth, y. 6d. 

E yes, Our ! How to Preserve Them. By John Browninq. Cr. Svo, u . 
Familiar Short Saylnrs of Great Men. By Samuel Aiithur BtitTg 

A.M« Fifth Edltioo, Rtrked and Bnlafged. Crown Sro, cloth eittt, f/. M 



Carsttd by a FortaR«» 
Th« Cas« of Allsa Gray. 
GommodoM JanJu 
Blaek Blood. 



t CHATTO A WiNDllg. PubiUhtfg, tti^t Martk's Uaa. tefld ofl. W, C^ 
Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 45. 6d. earh. 

Ttaa Ch«mleaJ History of a Candlo : lectures ddircred befora'tt Jmrenile Audience. Huiteil 

by Wil.DAM CROOKES. RC.S. With numerous Illustrations. _ .. . . 

Oa ih« Varloas Foroas of Nature, and tbair Balatlou to aach otiiar. Edited by 

_ William CROOKES. F.C.S. With Illustrations. 

Farrerj[iK_An5on).---War; Three Essays. Crown 8vo. cloth, 15. 6d. 
Fenn (Q. Manville), N^vti 

»' Crown 8vo. doth extra, 3X. 6rf. each ; post 8vo. illustrated hoarrfs^.^^- ^- --._^. 

The Mow ■latroaa. 1 Wltnoaa to th« D—d. | The T Uer Lily. ( tf MBgf virgin, 
• «> ..-^..•». . trown'Sro. cloth 3x. A/, each. ^^"'^rtfci^.^ 

A Woman Worth Winning. Double Cunning. i TheStory of Antony GrtfV 

^ .._ _ -__ ^ Fluttered Doveeeta. The Man with a Bh&dow." 

King of the CaaUe. One Matd*s Mieohlaf. 

The Master of tha Cava- This Man's Wlfa. 

monies. I In Jeopardy* 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jfilt top, 6*. each. 
Tba Bag of Diamonds, and Three Bits of Pasta* 

Banning Amok l a Story of Adventure. • 
The Canker worm t being Episodes o f a Woroan's Life. | BlaA BhaMW)!* 
A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth , jfilt top, txs. ; picture cloth, fl at back, as. 

Fiction, A Catalogue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 

orer NlWE HUNDRED NOVELS, win be s ent fre e by Me«ri.' CHATTO Sc Wixpus up on appli catio n. 

Fin-Bee— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post 8ro. cloth limp, as. M. 

Fireworlc-Making, The Complete Art of; or. The Pyrotechnist s 

Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 367 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth, yt. 6rf. 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, James Payn, W. Clark Ri-.s- 

SELL. Grant Allen, Hall Caine. Grorgh R. Sims, kudyard Kipling. A. Conan Dovlf, 

M. E. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, H. RiDHR HAGGARD, R. M. Ba<-LANTYNB, I. ZANGWrri, 
MORLEY ROBERTS. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, MaRY CORRLH. J. K. JHROME. JOHN STKANlK 

Winter, Bret Harte, • Q..' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stkvknson. With a Prt:fator>- .story 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and 185 illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8vo, art lincp, y. ou'. 

Fitzg:erald (Percy). Works by. 

Little Bssayst Pass:iges from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8ro, doth, as. 6<L 
Fatal Zaro. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3/. 6rf. ; po st 8v o. illustrated boards, as. 
_ .. _ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Balla Donna* I Tha lotdy of Brantomo. I Tha flaaoad Hra. TUlotson. 

Polly, I Never Forgotten. | _ Beventy-flve Brooke Street. 

Sir Hanry Irrlng: Twenty Years at the Lyceum. VVith Portrait. Crown 8yo. cloth, ts. 6rf . 

Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popnlar Astronomy: A General De^riptlon of the HeaTcns. Trandated brj. EllardCorr, 

RR.A.S. With Three Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth, ioj. 6.A 
Urania! A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth extra. ^. 

Fietcher'3 (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heareo, Christ's Victorie on Earth. Christ's Triumph orer De.ith, and Minor Poems. With Not*? hy 
RcT. A. a Grosart. P.P. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, y. M, 

Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo.' 

grairure Frontispiece and Thirty-tlx fuP-page Illmtrationv Cheaper I ssua. Deipy 8v«>. chith, 6j. 

Forbe s (Hon. Mrs. Walter R. P.).— Dumb. Crown 8vo, cK, 3 5. C«/7 
Franclllon (R* E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jr. (ui. each ; post 8vo. lllnstrated boards, as. each. 
OaahyOaa. l A Beal Que en. | A Dog and his Sha dow. 1 Bopas of Sand, niust. 

Post 8vo, illustrated bo,\rd5. ar. each. 
Qaaan Oophetaa. I Olympia . | Romances of the Law. I King or Knave? 
J ack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. c /. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by* Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. eacliT 

illu^itrated boards, as. eacn. 

Beth's Brother's Wif e. | T he Lawton Olrl. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1903. 

_Edlted by John Lan e. Publlslied AnnnaUy. Crown Svo, c lot h, ix. 6et. 



Qardenlne Books. Post 8vo, ii. each ; cloth limp. 15. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse. By George Glknny. 

Hoasehold Hortloulture. Bv Tom and Jane Jerrold. illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Bent. By Tom Jerro ld. 

Qaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The Terror.' Trans. 

lated by lOHN DB ViLLiERS. With • Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown ivo, doth, w U i 
picture cloth, flat back, as. • -♦ »• 
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■o CMATTO A WINDU5. ffuMUhera, iii St. Martto'j Lat^ j^ndo a. W.C. 
Qriffith (Cecil).— Corinthla Maraasion : A Novel. Crown 8^^?^Nk.._J 

Qunter (A. Clavering^ Aathor of 'Mr. Barnes of New York'}. — 

A yiortda Bnohantraaofc Crown 8yo. doth, y. 6d, 

dttttenbers: (Violet), Novels by. 

W >lthf Jaw nor Ora»k. | Th« Powr of t h» Pfclm *«t,_ 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

Utcd from the German of Dr. J. PiKCUS. Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, if. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. 65. each. 

■•w VTintela. I Ii #<«nd« of tha Morrow. | The Serpent Plajr* 

I Bc«ttt«y. Sm>n 4to. cloth ex tra. 8j. 



Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Mbadb and 

Clifford Halifax. M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, v. 6<f. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C). -—Sketches of Irish Chai*acter. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise, GILBERT. Harvby, iind GeokgB CRUIKSHANk. 
Small demy Bvo. cloth extra. 7J. 6d. ■ 

Hall (OwenYTNovels by. 

The Tniek of a Storm, crown Svo. doth, y. «d. i picture doth, flat bftdcw. 

'"' Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6J, 



Crown 8to. cloth. gOt top. 6r. each. 
Mtoelou I Hernando. 



Ha lllday (Andrew).— Every »day Papers. Post 8vo, picture bds.. zx . 
Hamilton (Cosoio), Stories by. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Olemoav of the Impoealhle. I Throofh a Keyhole. 

•.* The two stories may also be had bound together in o ne volume, crown gvo. cloth, y. M. 

Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LILiR.\RY 

EDITION, in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, doth extra. 6s. each. 
VoL 1. Complete Pouticai. and Dramatic Wokks. with Steel-plate Portrait. 
„ II. THE Luck of roaring Camp— bohemfan PArPRs— American Legend, 
„ III. Talks of the Argonauts— Eastkrn SKF.rcitns. 

„ IV. GAhKIHL CONROY. | Vol. V. STOKIUS— CONUliNSBO NOVELS, &C 

„ VI. Talhs OF THE Pacific Slope. 

„ VII. Tales of the Pacific Slopr^II. with Portrait by John Pbttib, R.A. 

„ VI 1 1. Tales of the Pine and the cypress. 

., IX. Buckeye and chapparbl. 

„ X. TALES of Trail andTown.^c^ 

Bret Harte'e Oholoe Works* in Prose and Versa. With Portrait of the Author and 40 Illtis- 

trations. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d 
Bret Harte*a Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown Svo. buckram, u. 6J. 
Bonte Later Verses. Crown 8to, linen ^'ilt. 5^. 

I« a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 8vo. lucture doth, flat back. u. 
Condensed Novels. (The Two Series in One Volume.) Pott dro. cloth, gilt top. w. iwl: leather, 

gilt edjfej, .V. not. 

Crown 8to, cloth, 6*. each. 
Ob the Old TraU. ^ 1 Prom Sandhill to Pine. 

Dnder the Bedwoods. -, , ^ „ I stories in Iit«bt aad Shadow, 
■r. Jack Hamlin's M edlatlont 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, yt, td. each ; post 8vo. picture boards, «r. each. 
Oabvlsl Oonroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. "With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A Ward of the Ooldea OaU. with $9 lUustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 



Crown 8ro. cloth extra, jr. 6d. each. 
SeiVI A NoTri. With Frontispiece and Vijrnette by J. A. CHRISTTB. 
BallV Dews. Ac. with 47 llhistr-ittons by W. D. ALMOND and others. 
•*»»^T**"-Bln<er of Antfel's, &c. Wuh 39 illustration* by DUDLEY Hardy and others 
t A Stoiy of the American War. With Hijfht Illustrations by A. J ULH GOODMAN. 
Lnek, &c. With yt lITustratlons by A. FoRBSTIBR. PAUL kAROY, &c 



The Crusade of the ••BKcelslor." with a Frontispiece by J. Bfrnard PartRidgr. 
Three Partnere l or. The Dig Strike on Heavy Tree Hill, With 8 Illustrations by I. GULICH. 
Tales ef Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P. Jaco&ib-Hooo. 



The Bell-Blntfer of Antfel's, &< 
Glarenee * '^ ""- * 

Barker's , — , . 

DttVil'S Pord« &C. With a Irontispicce by W. H. OvitRBND. 

The Orvsade of the**Bxceisior.» Wf ' - 

Three Partnere i or. The Dig Strike 

Tales ef Trail and Town. With I 

Mew Condensed Moveist Barlesqnejk 

Crown 8ve, doth, jx. 6d. each; picture cloth, flat backs, ar. each. 
The Lack of Roaring Camp, end BensaUon Novels Condensed. 
A Sapvho of Oreen Bprtnf& __ _| Colonel StarhottlA's Cllea^ 
A Protegee of J ack Hamlin's. With ou merous lUuuratioiis. 

Post 8ro, Illustrated boards, 9S. each. 

Am Heiress of Bed Dog. | .The Luck of Bearing Camp. I CaUforalaa Stories. 
__- Port «^. illustrated boards. 8-r. each ; doth. tr. «rf. each. 

1*^ i ■•ruja. 1 A Phyllis of the Bltrret. 



CHATTO A WINDUS, PublUhTg, iii St. Martlp'* Une, Londoii, W.C u 
.,« wc if*^<>wrltlnjr, The Philosophy of. With over loo Facsimiles and 

aCn. »T.t. ti er explanatory Teit. By DOW FELIX DB SALAMANCA. Post gro. half-cloth. «. 6rf. 

•.v>f^flfaiiky-Panky:' Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Ma^^ic. Sleight of 

HAn <I.Ac Edited t>y W. II. CREMER. With aoo lUuMnit totu. Crown 8 yo. cloth eztzB. 4*. 6d. 

V3rk ).- Urdy (Rev, E- J., Author of • How to be Happy though Married ').— 

, I«O V« Courf hi p, andjjlaf ria<». Cr own gro. doth, y. U. 

lardy (Iza Uuffus), Novels by. 



Trans- 



_^ _ _ . Crown 8to, doth, gilt top. «/. ««ch. 
Th« L— — r avIK I* Man, "" 



an. Woman, and Paf. 



lardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, doth 

«tra. jr. 6rf. : HluWratctI boards. »j. : rioih limp. ax. 6ii-Al»o the FiNB PAPBR EDITION, pott •*«, 
doth, g ilt top. T. net . IcAt hwr. gilt edges. 3/. n et. 

fawels (Mrs. H. R.^ Books by. 

Tha Art of Baauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 ITliKtnitlons. Square tvo. doth bds.. Ac 
Tha Art of Dacoratlon. WnU Coloured I-roniispiece .utd 74 IlJu<^tratiun&. 8q. 8vo. doth UU.« &r. 
Tha Art Of DPOBa. WUhia lUu<itrationSw Fust 8vo. ij. : cluth. tj. 6.i. 

^!^J^*!*' ^'**' ,S«*>oo'"\ * ""^ «*»• S»«*y of »»» 1 i»e» «nd bis Work. A N«« EditloR. tarlMd. 

With a Froiilljpicce. Demy 8vo. doth. ar. 6.^. 
Ohaaoar fo> ChllAfan . With 3a llitistratloiw (8 Coloured). Crown 4to. cloth e«lr«, yt. id. 

Raweis (Rev. H. R., M/A.).— American Humoirlsts":' Washington 

Irving, olivfr Wrndp.ll Holmf.s, Jamks Russbll Loweli- aktkmus Ward, Mark 
TWA I W. and Brkt Harth. Crown 8vo, cloih. 61. 

Hawthorne (JiiTian), Novel s~by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3/. M. each ; post 8vo. illustrated l)oard«. e#. earh. 
Qartb. I BlUoa Quantln. I Beatrix Randolph. With Four inntfa. 
roFta««*i reoL I Boat. Fourlilusts. David Potndaxiar'a Dlaappaaraaoai 
1 Tha Bpactra of tha Camara. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. 7t. each. 

Hlaa Cadotfns. | Lova-o r a Mamai 

Ba b aRtlan airoma. Crown 8ro. cloth, y. 6A 

Heckethom (C. W.), Books by. 

l i ondon Sonvan t pa. | Lo ndon Matnoples : BoclaU Hiatof leal, a ad Top ograpMcal 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post bvo, cloth limp, 2j. tdr^h, " 

Anlmala and tbalp Haators. I Social Proaaara. 

Iim >_da BtfOn I A Nov eL Cro wn 8vo . duth extra, y. tJ . ; po<^t tivo. iljunratetl Itoa rdt. a*. 

Henderson (Isaa c). — Ag atha Page; A NoveL Cr. 8vo.cl., 3$. Od 
Henty (0. A.), Novels by. 

BuJUb, tha Juggler. Post 3ro. cTuth. y. 6J. ; illustrated boards, at. 

Oolonal Thorndyko's Baorst. With a Frontispiece by StanlSY L. WOOD. Small deny t^o^ 

ck)th. gUt od«e», J*. 

^^ __ ^ Crown 8*0, doth. y. 6d. each. 

Tha ffaaan'B Cap. I Porothyt Ponbla. 

Herman (Henry ). — A L eading Lady. Post 8vo. cloth. 25. 6i. 

Hertzka (Dr. theodor). — Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

late d by ARTHUR RANS OM. Crcwn 8»o. cloth extra, 6s. 

Hesse-Wartegg (ChevalieFErnst von).— Tunis: The Land~and 

the Pe opl e. With n lllu'^tnttions. Crown Svo . cl.» th extra, y. 64 . 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. 6d,; 

post 8vo, picture boar ds, it. 

Hill (John), Workslby: 

Tr aaaoB-Fa lony. Post 8vo. b oa rds. 9s. I Tha Oommow Bna aa tor. Cr >vo. doth, y.g/. 

Ifinkson (H. A.), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6f. each. 

WuM Ptt«<apald. I BUk and Staal. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lov er's Creed. Post Svo. boards, 21. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Siioll, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Bart.. M.P.. John Watson. Jane barlow, mary Lo\thttcamhron. Iustin II McCarthy. 
Paul Lange. J. W. Graham. J. II. bALTER. Phcebk allun, s. J. Buckett. L. Rivers Vlnb, 
an d C. F. Go rdon CUM MINC. C rown Sro. doth. ix. 6./. 

Holmes (Oliver WendeliyTWorks by: ^ 

Tli«| Batoarat of tha Braakfasi-Tabla. Illustrated by J. Gordon ThomsoM. Twt tvo, rlotk 

limp. ax. 6it Another E<.littDn. p^at 8vo. doth. or. 
«ba Antoopat of tha Braak^st-Tabla and Tha Profaaaov fti tha niialiftgi TitH 

In One Vol Post 8yo. half- bound, ax. 

Hooper (Mrs, Qeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo. boards, 2s, 



1^ CMATtO St WiNDtJS, PublUhcM. tit St, Martin's Uiie, Lonaon, W.C 
Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

th« Atilhor, Portrait, and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8ro, cloth, y. 6d. 

Hood'B Whima and OddlWfc With 85 1 Ihmtmtiotis, Post 8ro. haH-bound. ay. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Dons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a LiF9, A New Edition, with a FrontiaptBcs. 

Crown 8yo. cl o th, y. 6ii, ;' 

Hopkins (Tighe), Novels by. 

POV Freedom. Crown Svo, clot h. 6s. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, %t. 6d. each. 

Twtxt Lov« and Duty. With a Fronibpii!-ce. I Th« InoompUta Adventunv. 

Th> Matf en f of Car r lconna. j Mell Mafltendan. With 8 fliustrationa l>y C. GRg coRV. 

Home (R. Hensrlst). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SUMMnRS. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 

Hornung (K. W.).— The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

jtil ttpp. 6j. 

Hnso (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). Trans. 

Uted by Si r CiLBB R T CAMPBE L L. Crown Sro. cloth, y. 6d. 

Hume (Fergus), Novels by. 

The Ladj from Mowhara. Crown 8vo, doth, y. M. ; picture doth, flat back, st 

Tlia Mlllfoaaiya Mytary* Crown gro, cloth, y. td. 



Hnngerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Dawn '). Novels by. 

Crown 8tc. cloth extra, y. 6d. each : post 8wo. illustrated boards, ay. each ; clotli luup. ax. fU. each. 



Jl Haldan AU Foplorn. 

Ia Danuiea Vila. 

Marvel. 

Jl Hodam Clroa. 

AFHl'a Lady. 



Petar'B Wifo. 
Lady Patty, 



Lady^Vorner'a Flli^hi. 
Tha1ted-Hou»« Mystary. 



An Unsatisfactory Lovar. ^ 

The Profeasor's Bxparluaiit. 

Thn Thraa Graoas. 

Nora Crelna. 

A JBantal BtrfKtfla. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6</. c.ich. 
An AB Klou a Mimi»nt. I T he Comin g of C h loa. j A Point o f CoPBClenca. 1 Lovtca. 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

by Edmund OlUP.R. Post 8vo, half-bo und , m. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. 6./. each ; post 8vo, Qlustrated boardv a*, each. 
Tha Laadan Caakat. | Sal t-Condsmned. | That Othar Paraon. 
Mra. JnUat. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. 



Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra. 

tions. Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. 6rf. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

h is Method, and Statistics. By RHNAUD SUZOR, .Nt.B. Cr >wn 8vo. rlnth ^rtra. ftr. 

Idler Magazine (The). Edited by Kobert iiAKu. Frotusely llius- 

trated. 6rf. Monthly. 

Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 



Indoor Paupers. By One op Them. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth. 15. 6d. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspdcn.— The Tear of Kalee. 

C r own 8yo, clo th, gil t top, ts. 

In Memoriam: Verses for every Day in the Year. SelecTed and 

ar ranged tgr LUCY RIDLHV. Small s qua re 8vo. cloth. 9 S. 6J. net ; leather, y. 6.i net. 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. TRHVOR-DaVIHS. A New Edition. Crown Bvo, clo th. 9S. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs~oL Collected and Edited by A, 

PRRCEVAL GRAVBS. Post 8to . clo th limp, gj. 6rf. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PERCY FiTZCHRALD. With Portrait. C r own 8ro, clo th, js. 6d. 

James (C. T. C.). — A Romance of the~Queen's Hounds. Post 

8»o. doth Mmp . i/. 6d. 

Jamoson (Wiliiam).~My Dead Self. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6rf. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL. P.). —Dramatic Pict ur es, «&c. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 5*. 
Jesninga (Henry J.), Works by. 

la of Orltlelam. Post ero. doth limp. as. id. 

1 1 A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait Post Bvo, cloth, ir &/. 



CMATTO A WINDUS, PaMlihert. ni St. Maftin'< Lane, London, W.C. ij 
Jefferies (Richard), Books by. 

TlM Ofon Alr« Po*t 8vo, cloth, a t. 6d. 



Crown 8to, bucktun. 6r. aacb ; post 8to^ cloth Ifanp, sx. 64, ••ch. 
Mataio nmh» London. I Th o ZJA of fttao Fields. 

Also, the Largb Typr. Finr Paprr Edition of Ttao Iilte of tho Floldo. Pott 8to. ctotht 
gilt top, «f . not ; leather, gilt edga s. y. net. 

Tlio Balo^ of Kloliavd JofforUo. By Sir Waltbr Bhsant. With a FhotourKph Purtr tit. 
Crowo bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

■tafttland. With 64 IHu»trations by J. bP.RNARD PARTRfDCH. Fcap. 4to. picture cover, ix. 
John IngorflO ld. Ac With 9 lllLi-,tv by A. S. BOYO am i JO HN GUH CII^ 1-c.^p. tivo, yic. cov. u.&V. 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedg:ehog 

liOttOWU Po at 8vo, prtn^d^n laid paper an d half-bound, ax. 

Jerrold (Tom), Woi^ks by.~Post 8vo, is. ea. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d, each. 

Tho Gard«n that Paid tba Rant. 

Hona ehol d Ho riiCttltur ai A Gossip a bout Flowert, inu<trnted. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life'. 

Pos t 8»o, clut h limp, ax. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Or. 8vo, cl. extra. 35. 6i. each. 

Flntfar-Klng Lora t Historical. I .c(rcndar>-. and Anecdot.tL With Hundreds of lUustratioas. 
Cmnrna and Coronationai A Untury of Rcgaii*. \\ ithjjr iiiiiMrAtions. 



Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Blotrraphical Memoir by WILLIAM GiFFORD. Edited by Coiunel ClnsingmaM. Three Vo»», 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3f. 6J. each. 

Josephus, The Coinplete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainma; • The Antiquities of the Jews' and 'The Wars of the Jew*.' Whh yi lUuttratiuns and M.^ps. 
Two Vols., demy 8v o, iialf-cloth, iix. 6J. _^ 

Kempt" (Robertyr^encii and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Pott »vo . cloth limp, ax. 6d. . 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8vo, illattnited boar ds, ax. ; c loth, ax. 6d. _^^____ 

kTngntRTAshe), Novels'by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

•«!• Waaring of thm Oraon.' I Paanlon'a Slav a. I BaU Banj. 
A Drawn Oama. crown 8vo. cloth. 3X. &/. ; post 8»o, illuttrated boarda. ax. 



Kinlinit Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

w» Index to Mr. KlpHng's principal Writings, .ind Uibliographles, By F. L. KNOWLKS. K.litor ol 
• The r.oUlcn Treasury of American Lyrics.' With Two PortraiHi. Crown 8vo, doiti. y. 6./. 



Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patlan4*a Yada Haoan : How to Get Most Ben efit from Medical Adv ice. Cr . 8vo, Hotii. is.f^i. 

Knights (TheTof~theXion : A Komance of the Thirteenth Century* 

Eclited. with an Introduction, by tho MARQUESS OP LORNE, K.T. Crown Bvo, doth extra, dr. 

Lambert(Oeorge).— The President of Boravia* Crown 8vo,cl,,3J. 6J. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

•Poetry for Children 'and 'Prince Dorus.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHfp. 

HHRD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of tiie ' Essay on ko.iit I'it;.* Crown 8vo. clolh, y. d. 
epha Baaava of Ella. Post 8vc. printed on laid p.nper and half lK>und, »'• . . . ^ „ 

iShm Bsaays t Sketches and Chuacters by CHARLES I.AMB. selected from hl« Letters by Pf-CV 

Th!Dii:^iiicml^%tCHi^^^^ with introduction «.d Not«i by Branoer Mxt. 
TH EWS, and Steel plate P ortralL_Fcap.jvo^ half-bound. ax. 6d. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of Wllliani 

Shak^neare, *c. betora Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing 19th September, rsto. To which 
U addSd* A Confaranoa of Haatar Bdmund Spanaar wnh the Earl of Essex, toud.mg tne 
State of 'Ireland. 1595. Fcap. 8vo. half-Roxhurghe. ax. 6rf. 




Larwood (Jacob), Works by 

AnaodOtOO of tba Clergy. Post Svo. la d paper, half doth. M. 

viiaatrleal Anaodotaa. Post 8vo, doth hmp. sx. 6A 

Sni^^^f the Law: Fopan«lo Anecdotaa. Post 8to, cloth, gx. 



L^hinann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. each. 

SSTSSrlltlonlu StoSrf5??o*,li.i BlOOtOMI A Guide to Polite Tdk. 



14 CHATTO A WiNDUS, Publishers, m 5t. Marttn's Lane. London, W.C- 
Leigh (Henry S.). — Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound iu buckram, $t. ■_ 

Leiand (C^Qodfrey), — A Manual of Mendlnj^ and Repairins:. 

Wi lli Diaframs. Crow n 8vo, c loth, y. ' 

Lepelletier^Edmond). — Madame Sans-G^ne. Traxislated from 

the French by JOHN DK VlLLIHRS. Post 8ro. cloth, y. 6d. ; picture boards, ar. 

Leys (John K.), Novels by. 

_Tha Lindsay. Post 8to. pictur e bds..aj. | A Soy T«mptat lon« Cr. >to. doth, fft top , 6*. 

Lilburn (Adam).--A Tragedy In Marble, Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6^, 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of 'Methodist idylls'), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. each. 
Rhoda Roberta. | The Ja cobi te; A Komance of the Conspiracy of 'Tlie Forty/ 

Crown 8vo, clotb, gilt top. is. each. 
Jodah PyecFoffet Pnrttan. | The Story ot Leah. ^ 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

An Ootave of Friends. Cro wn gvo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6<^. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Patricia Keinball. J lone. I Under which Lord 7 With la Illustrations. 

~ ~ TLoa ~ " — - -. _ . . -— . 



i 



post 8vo 

I Und 

•My 

Paal 

I DuK 



The Atonement of Loam Dundaa. * My Love!* | Sowing tha Wind. 
The World Well Loat. With xa lUusta Paaton Caraw. Millionaire and Miser. 
Tha Ona Too Many. I Duicie Bvertoa. I With a SUkan Thread. 
Tha Rebel of the F amily. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, as. 6;V. cich. 
Wltoh Storlea. I Onrselvaat Esiayt oo Women. 
Freee hcot lngt Extracts from the Works of Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our Greatest Living Soldiers. With 

8 Po rtraits. Crown 8ro, cloth, gj. 6d. ^ _ 

Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A NoveL Crown Svo. cloth 

extra, y. 6rf. ; post Svo. iUustra tei.1 boards, ar. 

McCarthy (Justin), Works by. 

A History of Our Own Tlraea, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General T!lec?!on of 
1880. LinRARY Hdition. Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, lax. each.— Also a PortM.AR 
EumoN, in Four Vols., crown 8vo. cloth extra, dr. e.ich.— And the JUhil.EE EUITION. tviih an 
Appendix of Events to the end of i8P6, in Two Vols., Lirjje crown Svo, cloth extrM. 7s. 6«f. each. 

A History of Our Own TimeSt Iroiu tSSo to the Diamond jubilee. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 
i2.r. : or crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

A Short History of Our Own Tlmaa. One Vol., crown 8to, cloth extra, 6j.— Also a Cheap 
Popular Koition, post Svo. cloth limp, zs. td. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William tha Fonrth. By Justin MCCARTHY 
and Justin Huntly McCarthy. Four Vols., demy Svo. cloth extra, lar. each. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, s vols., demy Svo. doth. ia.f each. 

Remlnlsoenoaa. With a Portr ait. Two Vols., d emy Svo, cloth, a4f. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. \s. (>.1. each ; post Svo, iUustrated boards, ts. each ; cloth limp, a*. &<, each 



The Waterdale NeJghboura. 

My Bnemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. Linley Roehfovd. 

Dear Lady Disdain. | The Dictator. 

Mlae Mlaanthropa. With la lUuMrHtions. 



Donna Quixote. With is I llust rations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With ta Illusuationa. 

Camiola: A dirl with a Furtune. 

Red Diamonds. | Tha Riddle Ring. 



Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6./. each. 

The Three Dlagraoes, and other Stories. ^| Mononlat A Love Story of ' Forty-elsrht 

■The Right Honourable.' ByJusTiN McCarthy and Mrs. Cami'bpll Prako. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, ts. 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The Freneh RaYolntlon. (Constituent Assembly, 1759-91). Fonr Vols., demy Svo, cloth, tar. each. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, ir. ta'. 

Ireland Since the Union: Sketc hes of Iris h History. 17981 886. Crowu Svo, cloth, 6*. 

Hafla In London t Poems. Small Svo. »; old cloth.'y. 6ifl 

Oar Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo. picture cover, ix. ; cloth limp, 1/. 6A 

X>oom I An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo. picture cover, it. 

Dolly t A Sketcli. Crown Svo, picture cover, ij. 

JLUy Lass : A Romance. Crown Svo, picture cover, is. ; cloth Ump, is. 6dL 

A London Legend. Crown Svo. doth, y. &t. 

The Royal^Christopher^^rown Svo, doth, y. 6rf. 



MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

■r. Stranger's Sealed Pocket. I^>st 8ro. niuitrated boards, ar. 

Bdoor Whltlogk. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6/. 

Macdone li (Ag nes). —Q u aker Cousins. Pest 8vo. boards. 2S, 
iNacGreeor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Gam es. P ost tyo, clotb limp. g#. &f. 

Machray (Robert).— A Blow over the Heart. Crown 2ivo, clotb, 
fait^^««. 
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CHATTO A WINPU8> Publisher*, iii St. Martin'< Uwt, London, W.C IB 
MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. 

Vorks of Fanoy a ndlm agination. Ten Vi>U., i6ino, cloth, stlt edees, In cloth case. six. ; ui 

the Volumes may l»c Ua<l v^paratelv. in Crolier cloth, at *r. 6d. each. 
VoL I. Within and Without.— Tub HinnnN Life. 

M II. Thk Disciple.— The Gosi'el Womj.n.— book op S«nncts.— Orran Sonc.s. 
V III. Violin Songs.— Songs of the d.vys and Nights.— A Boo*: oh Dkhaws.— KoaosjIuh 

Poems.— PoHMS for childrrn. 
M IV. Parables.— Ballads.— SCOTCH songs. 

H V. & VI. PHANTASTCS: A Faerie Roni.ince. , Vol. VIT. THE PORTENT. 

,, VIII. Thp. Light Princess.— The Gi a. \t's Heart.— Shado\vs. 
M IX. Cross PiTrposks.— The Golden Key.— Thk Carasovn.— I.ttti.e Owlicht. 
M X. The Cri/rl PAmrp.R.- The wow o* Rivvhn.— The Castle.- The broken swords. 

— THR Cray wolf.— Unclh Cornelius. 

Vootloal Works of Ooorgs Mao Donald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols. 

crown 8vo, buckraia. tsj. 
ML Thr««told Cord. Edited by GHORQH MacDonald. Post 8vo, cloth. 5X. 

Fha nt a st S SI A Faerie Romance. With 05 lUustrations^SyJ. BELL. Crovrn 8»o. cloth extra, \t. 6JL 
Moa4h«r and Snow : A Novel Crown 8vn, cluth extrn. 31. 6^/. ; post Bro. tliuktratcd budnU. 3/. 
Ulith ; A Romance. Second Edition. Crown 8vo . citf tb extr;i. 6s. 

dackay (Charles, LUD.). — Interludes and Undertone5; or, 

Musk: at TwiHght. Crown 8yo, cloth extra 6r. 

Hackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O'Shea.— Brave Men 

in action : Thrillinj; Stories of the British Flag. With 8 IQustrations by STANLEY U WOOD. 
Sm all d emy 8to. doth. gj Jt edg e s^ y» 

Macllse Portrait Oaflery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters > M Portraits by Daniel MACLISB ; with Mem»lrfc— BluifraphicaJ, CriticnI. Dihlio;:r.ir<bKaI, 
and Anecdotal— iUiistritive of the Litcr.tturc of the former half of the Present Century, by WILLIAM 



Bates. B.A. Crown 8vo. doth extra, w. 6J. 



Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each 

In lbs ardsnnas. With 50 Illustrations by Tho.MA^ R. Macquoid. 



Pletorss and L«il«nds from Normandy and Brittany. 34 lllusts. by T. R. Macquoid. 
Tliroatfh Normandy. With oa Illi:*tri*tions by T. R. M acouoiD, and a Map. | 

; Yorkshire. With 6'» J"i>'^fr->fi.->nc hv r K Mai.hiohi • 



^ . asWwt 

Al>oat Yorkshire. Wi th 67 I fltistratioi 

*Mas:lcian'8 Own Book, The 



by T. R. M A c . J Uoil). 



_ . , Performances with EgRS, Hats, &c 

' F.Kti ted by W. H. CRKMER. Wkh joo iniw tntlon^. Cr own Rvo. c '.oth extra. ls.6J. 

' da^ric Lantern, The, and its Management : including full Practical 

I>«rections. Dy T. C. HEP WORTtt. With lo Illn^tmtion s. Cr o wn 8vo. if . ; cloth. iJr^fi^/. 

Ma^na Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the OriRinarin the British 

Nf u setim, 3 fe et b y 2 f eet, with Arms and Seals cmblarnncd in Gold and Colours, $s. 

Mallory (Slr~Thonias). — MortTd' Arthur: I'he Stories of King 

Arthur and of the KniK:hts of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by D. MONTGOMF.RlE Ran- 
K LNG. Post 8yo. clo th limp, aj . 

Matlock (W. H.), Works by. 

ThS NsW Rspnbllo. Po«r Rvo, cloth, ^r. «rf.; picture boards. »*. 

ThS Mow Paal and Virgini a; Positi vUm on an IsJ ui<l. Post 8to, cloth, as. 6d, 

Fosms. Small 4t o, parchment, ar | la Life Worth Living 7 Crown 8vo. doth extra, 6*. 

Mar^^uerltte (Paul and Victor).— the~Disaster. 

FKKDBRIC Lhrs. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 



Translated by 
Marlowe's^ WorksT^ hicluding his Translations. EdTted, with Nottis 

and Introductions, by Colon el CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8yo. doth extra^jr. W. 

Mason (Finch).— Annals of the riorse-5hoe Club. WiTh5lllus. 

trations by the AUTH OR. Crown 8yo . doth, gilt t op. 6r. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by CoL CUNNIN GHAM. Crown Bro. clo th extra, y. 6rf. 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated board s, a/. ; tloth limp. 9S. 6J. 

Max C'RelTTBooks by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. bd. eachr 
Hsr aoyml Hlghnsss Woman. I Bet wean Ouraslvss. 
R a mbles In Woman lan d . 

Meade (L. T.JTNovels by. 

A Boldlsr of Fortune. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. &/. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ^r. 6W. each. 
Tho Yolos Of the Charmer. WititS IiKi^tutious. 1 An Adventarese. 

In an Iron Grip. I On the Brink of a Chasm. | The Dluo Diamond. 

The Siren. The Way of a Woman. A Stumble by the Way. 

Dr. anmsey's Patient. | A Bon of Ishmael. | 



This Trooblesome World. 



Crown Evo, doth, gilt toj». 6r. each. 



I 



Rosebary. 



Merlvale (Herman).— Bar, Stag:e, and Platform: Autobiographic 

Memories. With a rtirtralt. Crown 8to, cloth, gilt top, 6s 



i6 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publlsberi, in St. Martin's Lane, Loadea, W.C« 



Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

Th% Man who vas Good. Post 8vo. ptct 



pictur e boards, as. _ 
Crown 8vo, dotti. 31. M. eaclu . __ .« . 

ThU 8ta<« of Foolfc | Cyntht» A Daughter of th« Philistlno. 

Mexican Mustang: (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande, By 

A. E. Sweet and J. Armqy K>fQX. With 365 lUustrations^ Crovm 8vo. cloth ^xln, 71, td. 

Miller (Mrs. F, Fen wick).— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

House 01 L ire. With nu me rous I l lustrations. Post 8vo> cloth limp, a x. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.).— The~Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Post 8vo. 

xs, ; oloth. iJ. 6rf. 

M Into (Wm.).— Was She Oood or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. 

TbO liono BfX Rush. With 8 lUustrations by NORMAW H . HARDY. Crown evo, doth, y. &C 

Crown 8ro, doth, ffitt top, 6s oach. 

Only a Mggw, 1 Th# Bftif oHn of Cal»«B. 

Crov-n 8vo, picture cloth, flat backs, as. each. 
PlottoraofParln. I Tho Tomple of Death. | Towa>d» tlm ■UmaHaow. 

Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d, each. 

ThO GoXl-RaBllOr : A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
R«nshaw FoJintnjC'B Queat. With a Frontispieca by Stanley L. Wood. 
Tho Trlomph of Hilary BlachlaniL 



Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6t/. each ; picture cloth, flat backs, a*, aack. 
Tho Lack of Gerard Rldtfeley. 
ThO Klntf*S Assegai* With Sn full-p age llliistratinnn by S TANLEY L. WOOD. 

Haviland's Chum. Crown 8vo. cloth, tplt top. 6s. 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y. 6rf. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With Se».-n Etchiiigs by JOHN PEITIH. W. Q. Orchardson. J. MACWHIRTBR. COLUI HUNTBK, 
R. Macbkth and TOM Graham. Imperi.iUto. buckram, us. 

Montagu (Irving).— things 1 Have~Seen In War. With i6 full- 
page in^strations^^crownsvo, cloth, ^T. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Bplcorean i and Alclphron. rost 8vo. hMf-lKtund. as. 

Proaa and Verse; including' Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. EAad 
by R. » . S HEPHERD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. doth extra, -js. 6J. 

Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With io6 Illustra- 

tions by Edouard CUCUF.L. Small demy Svo. cloth, gflt top. 6s. 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each* 

Basils the Jester. With Frontispiece by Stanley wood. 

Toonii liochinvar. | The Oo ldon UOL 

Post 8>-o, illustrated boards, is. each. 
Thn Dsad HaB*s Beorot. ) F rom the Booom of ibo Oenp. 

Stories Voivd and Wonderfnl. Post 8vn. illu<4rated boards, as. : cloth, as. 6d, 

Maid Harlan and Robin Hood. With ta lUustrations by S. L. Woou. Crown Svo. doth extra. 

3r. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, ar. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, y, 6d. each ; post 8to, tUustntted boards, «r. each. 



A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat* la lllusts. 

Coals of Pire. 3 lUu&ts. 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

The Waj of tho World. 



Bob Martin's UMla Otrl. 
Timers Revengoa. 
A Wasted Crtme* 
In Direst Peril. 
Honnt Despair. 
A Capfnl o'^Malls. 



A Model Father. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

Cynle Fortune. Frontlsp. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First person Singular. 

The Making of a MoTSlist t AnE xperimeot in AutobiojTraphy. With a Collotype POrtxaU. Cr. 

8vo, buckram. 5s. 6d. 
My Contemporaries In Fiction. Crown 8vo. bucknim. ^. 64, 
His Own Ghost. Crown Svo, citnh, y. 6rf. ; picture cloth, fl at back, ar. 

^ Crown 8vo, cloth, v. 6J. each. 

This XJttle World. | A Raoe for Millions. I The Ohoroh of HnaanUv. 

Tales In Prose and Verse. With Frontispjcce by Arthur Hopkins. 
Despair's Last Journey. C rown Svo. cloth, ^wt top, &?. 
JoBsph's Coat. P opula r Edition, incdiuiu 8vo, td. 

Murray (D. Christie) and^ Henry Herman, Novels by^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. tcU each : post 8vo, niustrated Ijoarls, at. each. 
One Traveller Returns. 1 The Blahops' Bible. 

Paul J0I»«9'9 AUa». Sic With lOustraUotu by A. FOKHSfiPK and Q. NicotUT. 



CHATTO St WINDUS, PubHshTS, m St. Martlp's Lang, LoadoB, W.C ly 
Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, 
A OaBf of Blag. 



cloth, as. 6</. each. 

I A 8on< of 8l«p»nc€. 



Ne wbolt (H.)>— Taken from the Enemy. Post 8vo, leatherette, is. 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball up.* Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3/. 6J. ; po^t 8vo, Illustrated boardi, aff. ^ 

Dr. Boraard St. yincont. Post Bvq. illu-»tf ate«l huards, '^ 



I in Art. W ith 3 1 lUus trat icnu. Ciown 8vo. cloth extra. 9S. 6d. 

Norris (W. E.), Novels byi Crown 8 vo, cloth, 31. td. each ; post 8vo, 

Bktara boards, sx. «ach. * 
aint Ana's. __ I Bill y Belle w. Wit h a Frontispiece-by F. H. Townse.n'D. 
MU« WontWOfth'* Idoa. Crowti 8vo. dot h, yr. &^ 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. 

Dootor llamaaa. I _^ lisst Lovo. 

A Weird Gift. Crowm 8vo, cloth, y. (ni. : po<.t 8»o, picture boarJi, zr. 

bOTO'S Doptha. Translated by I-. ROTHWELL. Crcwii Hvo, clotl). y. 6d. 

ThoWoman of Mya tor y. Translated t)y F. Rothwh I. U Crown 8yo. d oth, gilt top , 4r. 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, zs. each. 

Tho PrliQroM Path. ( Whlf l adlaa. | The Oroatoat Heireaa ta Batfland. 
Th e Boro af aa . Cr oi>mj|Yo. cloth, y.td, 

O'Shaughnessy (A7thur)~l>oems by : 

l-cap. 8vo^ clotb extra, -jt. 6.{. each. 

■uale and Hooallght. I 8on<» of a Wovkar. 

Laya of Franco. Crown gyp, doth extra. lor. 6^. 



Oulda, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., aj. ea. 



Raid In Bondatfo. 
Trleotrln. 
Btrathmoro. I Ohandoa. 
Caoll Castlemalne'a Oa^o 
Under Two Plaga. 
Pack. I Idalla. 
FolU-Farlne. 



A Dotf of Flandara. 
Paacarel. | Signa. 
Taro Wooden Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. I Friendship. 
A Village Commane. 
Motha. • Plp latrello. 



In Maremma. J Waada 
Blmbl. I Bpplln. 
Preacoea. I Othmav. 
Princess Mapraxlne. 
Galldaroy. | Kufllaok 
Two Offenders. 
Banta Barbaifa. 



Popular Editions, medium svo, 6./. eaclu 
Undar Two Flaga. I Hotha. | He l d in B ondage. | Puok. I Btrathaiora. ishcrtty. 

The Waters of Bdera. Crown 8vo. clotlk, 3s. t>i. -. picture cloth, flat bark. a/. 

Wisdom. Wit, and Pathos, &«iectrd from the Works of OVVliX by K byuNUY MORRIS. Port 
8yo. cloth extra, y.— CH HA P iiP moN, illui.tr.Med boardis a/. 

Palmer (W. T.).~i:ake^Country~Rambles7 

Crown 8vo, linen, gUt top, tt. 



With a Frontispiece. 



Pandurang Harl; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

Bartlr FRKRH. Port 8to, Ulustraie<l boards, as. 



With Preface by Sir 



Paris Salon, The Illustrated Catalogue of the, for 1902. 

fourth Year.) With oyt 300 iUustrationg. Demy 8vo, y, 



(Twenty- 



Pascal's Provincial Letters. 

Introduct ion and Notes by T. M 'C' Rtti. P.P. 

Payn (James), Novels" by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jr. 6A ea 
Iioat Sir Haaalntfherd. 
A County Family. 
Iioaa Black than We're Painted. 
r Proxy. I For Caeb Only. 



A New Translation, with Historical 

Post 8vo. half-cloUj. ?r. 



■yP» - 

HUh Splrita. 
A Confldi 



Conffdentlal Adent. With la intists. 
A Orapa from a Thorn, with u iiiusts.^ 



post 8vo, illustrated lx)ard^ *s. each. 
The Family Boapetfrana. 
Holiday Taska. 

The Talk of the Town. With n IDutU. 
The Mystery of Hlrbrldge. 
The Word and the Will. 
The Burnt HllUon. 
Bunny Btorlaa. I A Trytatf FaUaal. 



Humoroas Btorlaa. f Prom Bxile. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Bentlnok's Tutor. I Walter's Word. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Uke Father, Like Boa. 
A Woman'B Vengeance. 
Carlyoa'B Year. I Cecil's Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. At Her Mercy. 
— -\ ClyflTarde of ClyHe. 
~-i Private Views. 



Po&t 8ro illustrated boards. 3/. each. 



Found Dead. I 0« 

-Ilrk Abbey. \jL \ 



SweadoUna's Rawaat. 
._ . A Marlae Residaasa. 

The Canon^B Ward. 

Mot Jf/ooed. Bat Woa. 

Two Hundred Pounds Kaward. 

The Best of Huabands. 

Halves. i What Ha Coat Rav. 

Fallen Fortunes. Kit: A Memory. 

Under One Roof. | Glow- worm Tales. 

A Prince of the Blood. 

A Modern Dick Whittington t or. A' I'amTn'orLetteVsr With a Portrait of the Author. Cfown 

Svo, clolh. V. tat. \ picture cl->th. Oat back. 2j. 
In Peril and Privation. With 17 llluMr.ttions. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. &/. 
Mo tes fro m the * Hews.* Crbwn 8to. cio iU. u. <w, 

Payne (Will),- J^rry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, qlotb. 3^. (4* 



IS CHATTO A W1NDU3, Publtohers. iii St, Atortm'i L«ie> Londoa, W.C 
Paul (Margaret«^A.)*— Oentle and Simple. Crown 6vo, clotb, with 

Fr on twpiece by HELEN Paterson. y. 6rf. ; post8vo. illustrated boards, as. 

Pennell-Elmhirst (Captain E. : ** Brooksby ").— Tlie Best of tlie 

Pun« With Coliwjred and Plain Illuatratlons by JOHN Stur<.;esS. Royal 8yo. cloth. [SAertiy. 

Pennell (H. Cliolmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, clot)i, as. 6i. ea. 

Paok OB PmgfkMnm. With illustrations. 

P«<as«Ui R«-Saddl«d. With Ten ruU-pae« Illustrations by G. DU MaURIBK. 

The Mu— ■ of Mayfttto i Vers de Society. Selected by U. C. PhnWELL. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo. cloth. 15. 6d. each. 

Mn Old Hald*« PAvadlsa. | Ba rtfars In Paawdla^. 

Beyond tho Olktoa. Post 8To,.pictur« cotw. ti. : cloth, is. 6(1. 

Jaok the Fl«h«wn>n» illustrated by C, W. Rhed. Crown 8»u. doch . u. 6d. 

Phil May's Sketch-Book^ Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crmvn 

foMo, doth, as. 6d. 

Phipson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, canvas. gilt top. 55, each. 

Famous VloUitlsts and Pino VIoilao. | Tho Confoaaions of a Ylolmlat. 

Yoleo and Violin t Sketches. Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. r-^— 

Pllklngton (Lionel L.).— Mallender's Mistake. Crown 8vo, doth, 

gilt top. 6s. *' 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

Tho Puraolvant of Arma. With six Plates and km IQusttadons. Crown Svo, clotb, js. 6d. 
>On<0 and Poomo, i8i9-i8y» with introduction by Mrs. MaCKARNF.SS. Crown 8vo, cloth. _ 6y. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

PluUrch by John and WM. LaNCHORNE. and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8to. half-doth xos. 6d. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

With an Int rod uction by CHA RLES B auDBLA%E. Crown 8ro. doth, y. 6d. 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

Sir Waltkr BbsaNT and Walter H. POU.OCK. With y IU»«trat^o"S» Crown 8fo. doth gilt &r. 

P ope's Poetical Works. Post 8vo. cloth limp, zs, 

Porter (John).— Kingfsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With ig 

futl-page and many yroaUer lllustratjons. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8yo. cloth, yr. t d. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. txis., 25. each. 

Tha Bomanoo of a Station; I The Bon! of Connf «■ Adrian. 

Crown 8»o, doth, y. 6(L each : post 8vo, boards, ar, each, 
Ootlaw and Lawmalcor. J ChrlsUna Chard. WiJi Frontispiece by W Facet 

Mrs. Trogaskiflo. With 8 lllug trations by Robert Saube r. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6rf. each. 
Malma. \ M adame lean. ( *Ae a Watch in the Wtlht.' 

Pri ce (E. C.).— Valentina. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. dd. 

P rincess Olga.---Radna ; A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 65. 
Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cioth, 

with Frontis pie ce by HAL LUDLOW, y. 6rf.; post 8vo, Illustrated boards. 9S. 

Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Plovera of the Sky. Wkh ^$ illustrations. Small crown 8to. clotb extra, jr. 6iL 
Basy Star Leeaone. With Star Maps for every Nii^ht In the Year. Crown 8vo. doth, te. 
Familiar Bolenoe Stndies. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. &r. 
Saturn and Ite System. With 13 Sterl Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, lor. 6d. 

^—Iterlee of Time and Space. With numerous IlluMrations. Crown 8ro. doL. , 

\ Univeree off Bone, &c. with numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 6s, 



Myeterlee of Time and Space. With numerous IlluMrations. Crown 8ro. doth extra, fa, 
Tne Univeree off Bone. &c. with numerous Illustrations. Crowr " 
Wa<e« and Wants of Scienee Workers. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 



Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 

with lo Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Illust ratio ns. Crown 8yo. cloth, y. &/. 

Raiidolph (Col. O.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, yx. ed\ 
Richardson (Frank), Novels by. 

The Han who Itost his Past, with 5 iiius ts. by tom browwh. r.1. Cr. Svo, doth, v 6d, 

Crown 8to, doth, gilt top, 6s. eadi. 
The King's Counsel. j Beml-SooJety. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. ^ 

A Bieh Han*s Daughter. Crown Rvo. doth. s^. 6d. 

Weird Stories. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. (x i. ; post 8vo, fliustnited boutll, at. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
The Untahahited House. I Fairy Water. 

The Prtnee of Wales's Garden Party. Her Mother's DarUn^ 

Th9 Mystery In Palace Gardens. I The Nun's Oone. I iSId 



%, Thtt AatoblogMtphjr of * Thief i Jftok 
of au Tpadttsi X Bevo and a Ha»- 
tjTtt Md Tha Waadavlntf H«Ijpj 



i. TiM Double Harrlatfa. 
9. Grlllllh Oaiuit. 
xa Fool Play. 

SI. Pat Toanalf la HJa PlaMi 
u. A Tarrtble TamptaUoB. 
S3. A Simpleton. 



CHATTO A WINDUS. Publishera, m St, Martln'g Ume, London. W.C i» 
Reade'5 (Charles) Novels. 

Th« New Collected LIBRARY EDiTio.M. complete In Serentemi VoIuidm, aet In new loof 
typ«« printed on Uid paper, and elecpntly bound in dotli, price jr. 6<i. each. 
I. Petf Wofflagtoat and CbrlsUe John- 7- Xiove He IdtUe. Lova ma 
stone. V — ^_ -. — . — 

«. Hard Caah. 

a. The Cloister and the HeaHh. With a 
Profece by Sir WALTER DksaNT. 

4. * It la Mevev Too Xotte to Mend.* 

5. The Ooarae of True X«ove Never Did 

■aa Smooth t and ftin^eheart aad 
Doablefhce. 



_^ Woman -Hater. 

S5. The JUtt and other Stories: and Ooed 

Stories of Maa aad other Aalaaals. 
Id. A Perilous Secret. 
»7- Read lanat and Blhla C 



In Twenty-one Volumes, pou 8vo. iUuttrated boaidt, er. each. 

• " Hard Cash. I G 

Pool Play. I Put Toursaif la Hla 



Pad Woffladton. I Christie Johnetone. 
*"' •- *■ 1 Lar ' ' 



*It is Never Too Lata to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never Did Hoa 



The Autoblodraphy of a Thief 1 Jaok of 

all Trades x and Jamee I«ambert. 
Ifova He Uttle, Love He I<oai. 



Tha Double Harrlada. 



I Cloister aad tha Hearth. 



Hard Cash. I Grtlllth Oaoat. 

Pool Play. I Put Yourself la Hla Plaoa. 
A Terrlblo Temptation* 



A Simpleton. | Tha Waadtrlad Heir* 

A Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart and Doublelkoa. 

Good Storlaaof Man and other Aalaials* 

The Jilt, ainl other Storkt. 

A Perilous Secret. I Keadlana. 



Larcb Typb. Finb Papbr Editions. Pott 8vo. cL, i^ilt top. xr. net ea. ; leather, elU edtfet, xt. net ea. 

Tha Clolatev aad the Hearth^; | 'It ie Never Too lAte to Head/ 

Popular Eoitions, medium Svo, 6^. each. 
•It la Nevep Too Late to Mend.' I The Cloister and tha Hearth. I Pool Plap. 
PadWofllndtoai and Christie Johnet one. | Hard Caah. | OrllBth Oaiuit. 
hrlatla Johnstone. ^yUh Frontispiece. Choicely printed in Rlzev ir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxti.t/.&<. 



Chrlana JOBBStOne. wuhhronttspiece. Uiolceiy printed m Kizevir style. Fcap. 8vo, halt- 
Pad WoffladtOB. Choicely priuteU in Elzevir style. Fcap. iivu, h.i!/-RoxtmrKhe. ts. 6ii. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. New IllustrAthu Hdihon, with 16 PhotoKravuMand84 
half-tone Illuitr.itions by MATT B.|HewerdinB. Small 4to, cloth grllt and gilt lop. tcs. U. net.— 
Aho In Four Vols., pust Svo. with ao Introduction by Sir WALTER UhSaNT. and « FiOQtti»piece to 



each \'tlL, buckram, gilt top, 6;. the set. 
Bible Charaotara. Pcap. 8vo. le. uheret t e. xs. 



SaleotloBS ftmn the Works of Charlas Reada. WUh aa tahoductloa by Mia Albx. 

IKF.LAND. Post 8ro, cloth Imip. ir. 6.^. 



Rliniiier (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. eacb. 

JIambleS Ronad Itoa and Harrow. With 52 illustrations by the Author. 
About Bngla ad with Dickens. With 58 lUustraticus by C. A. vanuhrhoof end A. RtM MEa. 

Rives (Amelie), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. (4, each. 

Barbara Der ing. | Merielt A Lore Story. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Dsfqb. With 37 lUastrations by 

ChOR GE CRU I KSH AN K. Post 8vo. half-c l oth, ar. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strande. Post 8vo, iliustrAted boards, as. 

The Handa of JustlOe. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, yt. td. ; post 8to Ohistratad boarda. a*. 

The Woman la t h e Dark. Crown 8vo, c loth, y. 6./. ; post 8vo . Ulus trated boards, af. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

The PoeU' iMrda. | The Poets' Beasts. I The P oa U' Re ptil as. Fish e s, aad Inse ef. 
Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

can>e from Nor mand y w ith WU liam the Conqueror. 106 61. Pri nted in Gold and Coloers. s£^ 

Rosen Rarten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

lated by W. Collett-Sandars. With 630 lll ustrationa. Crown 8 v o, cloth e«tra« 7X . 6^^ 

Ross (Albert).— -A Sugar Princess. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
Rowley (Hon. Hugh). Post 8vo, cloth, w. td, each. 

Faalaaai or. Thoughts Wise and Otherwise -. a Collecdon of the Beet Riddlet, Conandnnu. Joke«, 

ScUi, &c., with numerous lUustratiLins by the Author. 
More Panlana: A Second CoUectioD of Riddles. Jokes. Ac. With numerous Illustrations. 

Runclman (James), Stories by. 

•ehools aad Seholara. Pott »vo. doth, a. M. 

Ski p pers aad Shellhaeks. Crown bvo. cloth, y. td, • 

Russell (Dora)» Novels by. 

A Ooaatry Bweathaavt. Post tvo. picture boards, or. : picture doth, iat back. tr. 

The Drift of Pate. Crown tTO. dot h, y. 6d,\ picture d ot h. Eat ba ck. »r. 

RUAsell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, *The Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 

CrowB tvo, doth, j/* ^d, 

Rttssell (Rev. John) and his Out-of-door Life. By £. W. L. 

OAVIIA ANe«adUloB,wlthlIhistrationiceio«fedbyband. Royal tve, cWth. ttr. eeL 



a o CHATTO A WINDU^, PublUhtrs, m St Martfa's Ume, London. W.C 
Russeil (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; poM 8vo, iUustrated boards, 9x. each ; cloth Bmp, sf. $d. each. 
Round (ha Gallay-Flira. An Ooean Trmtfady^ 



On the Po'k*sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammooli* 

The Myetery of the * Ooean BtaVc 

The Romanoe oC Jenny Harlowe. 



My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sen. 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.* 

The Phantom Death. 

leHethe HanT | The Convlet Bhip, 

Heart of Oak. 1 The I<aet Batsy. 



The Tale of the Ten. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. i The Dea th Ship. 

The Ship : Her Story. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SHPPINGS WrighT. SmaD 4*0. doth. 6s. 
The • Pretty Polly • : A \ oyage of Incident. With u IllustratioM by C. I£. ROBRXTSON. 

I.ar^u crown 8vo. cloth, {jilt ed^'es, ss. 
Over due. Crown Bvo . cloth, gilt t up. 6t. 

Saint Aubvn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. doth extra, v. 6d. each ; post 8to, mustrated hoard*, ar. each. 
A Fellow Of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WENDELL HoLMuS and a Frontispiece. 
The Junior Dean. i The Maater of St. Benedlct'a. | To Hie Own Master. 
Orchard Dameral. J In t he Face of the World. I The Tromlett Olamoade. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 31 6d. each. 
The Wooing of Hay. I A Tratfio Honeymoon. I A Proetor*e WootnS. 
Fortune's Gate. I Gallantry Bower. I Bonnie Haggle leader. 
Mary Unwin. With 8 lUustrations by Percy Tarrant. "" — "* — " "" " 



Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

Cro wn 8vo, cloth, y . M. 

Sala (Oeorge A.).— Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo> boards, 25. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Exj^eriences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ex-Ch>ef-Inspector CavanACH. Post 8to, illustrated boards. «, ; cloth, sx. &/. 



Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain - 

ing Experiments In Drawinj-room or 'White' Magic. By W. H.CREMER. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 4 1. td. ^ ^^^^ 

Seguin (L. Q.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play (Oherammergaa) and the Highlands of lUvaria. WuA 

Map and 77 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth extr.i. 3J. (ni. 
Walks in Algtars. with T wo Maps a nd 16 I llustrations. Cr own 8yo, doth extra. 6j. 



Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 

Under Falee Preteneee. j Dr. Bndloott'e Experiment. 



Seymour (Cyril).— The Magic of To-Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, 6j. __^______ 

Shakespeare for Children: lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR Smith. Crown ito. cloth giH- y- (»f- 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life. 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. Dy William J. ROLFK, 
IJtt.D. A New Edition, with Ai Illustrations, and an INDEX OF PLAYS AND Fassaces RK- 
FERRED TO. Crown 8vo. cloth pilt, y. 6d. 

Shar p (William).— Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6 5. 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited, Pn'faccd. and Annotated by R. Hernu SHfiPHRRD. Five Vols., crown Bro, cloth, y. 6d. eaclu 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : • . „ . ^ 

Vol. 1. luirciiiction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Mar|raretr<ichol««n: Shelley's Corre- 

spnndence with Stockdale : The Wandchnir Jew ; (^ueen Mab. with t lie Notes; ALnCor, 

and otiier Poems; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Lnl>ound : Adun.\is, »"!cc. 

„ II. Laon and Cythna: The Conci; Julian and Maddalo; SweUfool the lyraiil; The Witch of 

Atlas: Kpipsychldion: Hellas. 
,. III. Postlminous I'ucms; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol I. The Two Roninncesof Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne : the Dul.rm .ind Marlow P.imph!ets; A ReTu- 
talion of Deism : Letters to L'ji^h Hiuvt, and some Minor W ritin^js ami FrH>,'»"""its. 
II. The Essays: Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fr.tKmenls, edited by Mrs. SUBtX.I:y. 
\Vith a Biograp hy ol ShcUe y, and an I ndex of th e Pro:i c W orks. 

Sherard (R. H.).— I^og ues; A Novel. Crown 8vq, cloth, u. 6d. 
Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works bi Prose and Poetry. Tcsnslalion*, Speeches. 

and Jokes. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6.Y. 
The Rivals. The School for Scandal, and other Plavs. Post 8to. halfhoond. as. 
Bhertdan'B Comedies: The Rivals and The School for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro 

dncHon and Notes to e.ich Play, and a Biofiraphical Sketch, by DHANDHK MATTHBWak With 

Illustrations. Uemy 8ro, buckram, gilt top. 12s. tut. 



CHATTO d WIN DUS, PnblUhers, in St. Mju-tfn'i Lane, London, W.C. ai 
Siilel (M. P.).— The Purple Cloud. Crown 8vo. doth, .y. 6d, 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

those in • Arca.iia." With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, drc, by the Rev. A. B. GrosART 
D.D. Thr<rc Vols., crown fiTO. cloth txiArJ*. y. 6./. each. 



Sienboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

RcmHrkable Characters. By J ACOn Larwood and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTHW. With Coloured Fronti» 



_ pie ce an d 94 Ill.istratio ns. C rown Bvo. clo th ei tra . %s. 6ti. 

Sims (Qeorge R.), Works by 



Post 8to. Illustrated boards, zx. each ; 



The Rlntf o' B«ns. l My Two Wives. 
Tlnkltttop's Crlm«. | TalM off To-daky. 

Seph I A Circus Stor)', ^c. 



mp, sj 
Of a 



Memoirs of a landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Ten Commandiaontai Storlet. 



Dramas of Ufa. With 60 Illustration*, 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. each : cloth, is. 6*/. each. 
ThO Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Hc-imj; Keadint^s and Recitations In Prose and Verse 

»elerfcd from his own \V<.rks by Gl-OKOE R. SlMS. 

The Case of Ceortfe Candlemas. I _ Datfoaot Ditties. (From TAe Xejiree.) 

Bow the Poor Live; and Horrible London, with a Front i!.pi«sce by F. DARNAun. 

Crown 8to. leatherette, xjr. iDatfonet Dramas of the Day. CiownSvo, iJ, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6J. e«cb2J>o« 8vo, picture Iwards, ar. each ; clotli Uinp, t/. *rf. each. 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 1 Mary Jane Married. | Boguaa and Vagabonda. 

Dagonet Abroad. 

Crown «vo, clotri, v- 'j«i'- each. 

Ooco upon a Clirlstmas Tims, with b iiiustraticns by Charlks Green. R.I. 

In A«ondon'S Heart t A Stury of To-day. —Also in pic Aire cloth, Hat back.v | A Blind MarvfAgO 
Without the Limelight t Theatrical Life as it U. | The Small-part Lady. *e« 
Blonraphs of Babylo n i Life Pictures of London's Moving Scenes. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margarbt Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo^ plcturejrover, 4^; cloth. 6rf. 

Sketchley" (Arth ur) .—A~Match In the Dark. Post 8vo, board s. 25. 
Slang: Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra , 6j. 6d. ^ 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

rrr>»rn Rvo, doth 3*. 6ti. each ; post Ibro, picture boards, %s. each. 
Boatrlea and Benodlck. ] Long Odds. 
Without Love or Llcenoo. j The Master of BatbkoUy. 

Crown 8to. cloth, v. 6>/. each. 

Tho Outoldav I A Rac ing Babbor. 

Tha Pl unger . Po^ »vo, pjctiire iwards. ^ 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

Tha Prlnoo of Argolts. with i-io iiiusti ^^ 

T ho Woo ing o f the W ater Wltoh. With numerous Uluirfratiotis^ Post Svo. cloth. 6f. 



Snazeileparilla. Decanted by G. S. EdwarI^s. With Portrait of 

G H. SNAZHLI.n. and 65 lUtistrations by C. f. YAL L . Crown B vo, cl oth. y.M. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo. is, ; cloth. 15.' 6d. _ 



Somerset ( Lo rd Hen ry) . —So n «:s of A dieu. Sm a ll 4to Jap, vel . , 6s, 
Spaldin;r (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonologys An Essay 

on the llr«ii«*f ln_the Existence of iK-vils. Crown 8ro. cloth e xtra. $t. 

Spels:ht (t. W,), Novels byT" 

Post Bvo. illustrated boards. 9t. each. 
Tho Mysteries of Heron Dyke. I The Londwater Tragody* 

By Devloue Ways, iVc Burgo's Romance. 

Hoodwinked; Sc Bandycroft Mystery. Quittance In Full. 

Tho Golden Hoop. | Back to Lif e . I A Hue band flpom tho Boa. 
post 8»o, cloth Uinp, is. 6./. each. 

A Barron TItlo. I Wlfe_or Mo WltoT 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. *s. 6d. each. 
A Boeret of tho Boa. | The Grey Monk. | The Mastos of Tronanoo. 
A Minion of the Mooni A Romance of the Kine's Highway. ) Mer Ladyship. 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers. I The Doom of Siva. I The Wob of FatO. 
Th e Strang e Exp eriences of Mr. Varsch oyle. 1 As It was Written. 

Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Wa lter J. Morgan. Crown 410. clot h extra, y. 6.i 

Sprl^Sre (5. Squire).--An~iiidu8triou8 Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 

dot»i. yllt top, 6s. 

Spettigue ( H. H.) .— The H eritage of Eve. Crown Svo. cloth, 65 . 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Doilo Mid I. Crovn 8ro. cloth, v. & | Otfltoa FrlOFS. Cfown iro, doth, gflt top, is. 
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: A PosncAL 



Book. Bof^ tUao^ 



SteUmiin (E> C^K— Victoriaa Ptietft. Grown Svo. ctoth coitra^ 9^. 
Stephens' I R ken rdo. 5LB;'k— The Cmcfffirm Miirk: Tho Stn^ft 

Stcf:;.. - , Lb«| 

siemdAle (R. Arifilu^eK—The Afeb&ii ICnUer^NoveL Pcwtj 



Stevenson (R. Loul^U Works by* 

P&f»iiJ>«j- fllQal«B at Men kdA Bodks. 

YirjIltilbHi. PuepltijUft, ^i4o'jjpr PflfMJi^ I Ba]|«4fli j 

Aef^ia Itie Plftlnv, *'LlSi utli?r M!«iiiwriBt*n»l Fjtiy*, 

W*l# ol a»rmiatDn. | la *»n B^ mh ( 

BevCt of TrftVhK <:» 

Til* Bvlold* y 

Th* BlairBii".' 

L.y l,LOVf> ' 



rftBSBIsrT4Tirj» EDITION. wUlt U t11uMlJtl<i«i>. Fe«|N •**» tMAct, gfl 

wm R'lfi, I.MtlrKrft. ST. 

•^o^, bucltnio, eiti to^, &t»t posl Ira, lftuvti#t»« KmtM. ML 






. '.-Ii. rlU top,, aie art.«ai£>ii ; Scithaf. pUtt 4 

: ,1 Lii» Study In i' "■ '" " ' 



Stockton iFrank R*).— the Young . . 

ctrtth. HjI back, jj, 



Stories from Foreign Novefists, 



With Notices by 



taid 



Stmnge Manuscript (A1 Pound In a Copper Cylinder. Cn^wii'j 
Sifftnge Secrets. IN riGERAi.i>» Conak i !»• 

Stftitt (Joseph). —The Sports an J i ' . t", ,r 

SLrndowner, Stories by, 

torn V y th ft T*il> ^ I* Vi. B tq. ^$r.€d. I Th e T*J» of the S«|>*n». Ct, t 

Surtecs (Robert),— Hundley Cross; or. Mr* JorrocK>9 






Swjnhurne'5 (Aljternon CUarUa) Works. 

atl#iiii1ani tram tha Poatlu&l Work! of 

AtaJAItlA In CE^ljr^Otl, 'Jr :.wi] f-^tt. 6Jl, 
ClliiflMlKl^d I A Ti3v<e<'t^. Crovm Ivd, 7JF, 
PoUBA and BaUadfl- Tim^t Samss. Cra*a 

Fa«1«a a B&tl&ita. TFHAPSEtHES. Cr.3«cv fL#, 






Both 



HA tra^f c 



M^mt/ai 






M Kot« on CHatlOtt* Uroni*. Cr. ^Nrtt. fiJ, 
Wmm of t^* tvHDitld«i» Ciown t«», ftf. 



S ladle* Ln aaud. rr 
QiD&MiATi 
1 Ltot 
A Certtary of Ito 



A Mldft4iitfn«P Hotl. 

a &iii(lr«' Viet err i^ 
Mi»o*]lant4A. 
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CHATTO A WINDUS, PttblUhtra, lit St. iVUrtla'a Lane, London, W . C a j 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and PBCSftniles of the Maps in ' Gullivet's Travels.' Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, 
Oallivor'B Travals, and A Tale of a Tub. Post 3vo. half tH>und, sx. 
- Jonathan gwlttz A Study. By \. CHUKroN Co l lins. Crown Svo. cloth extra, B*. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : in Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of ConsoUtion. and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J . C. HoiTliN . Crown 8vo, cloth ettra. jt. 6d. 

Taine's History of English Literature. Translated by Hknry Van 

1.AUN. Four Vols., smaU demy 8vo, cloth boards, jo/.^PoPULAR EDITION. Two Vols., Urge crown 
8vo, doth e x tra, ly. ^ '_ 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modem w rit ers. Post 8v o, cl oth limp. &r. 

Taylor (Tom).— Historical Dramas: 'Jkannb Darc,' • 'Twixt Axk 

AND CROWN,' 'TUB FOOL'S RBVHNCB." ARKWRICHT'S WIFB/ 'ANNB BOLBYNB,* * PLOT AND 
_ PASSION.' Crow n 8to. if. each. 

Temple (Sir Richard, O.C.5.1.).— A Bird's-eye View of Plctur- 

eaqu e India. With 3a lllos t rationt by the Aut hor. Crown 8v o, cloth, gilt to p, ts. 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

HuBdied« of Sketches by WlLUAM M AK EP BACB THACK ERA Y. Crown 8yo, cloth e^tra. y. flrf. 

Thames, A New Pictorial HlstOfy of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 

with 340 inmtmtioML Pos t Sr o, cloth, is. 6rf. 

Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 

TiM Blron*a Wob 1 A Romnnce of London Society. Crown 8vo. doth. 3/. Ml 
Conupad— Tyna. Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top, ts. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. W. each, 

Tho YlollB-n«9^Mr• | In a Catho djwJ GltF* 



Crown 8to, cloth, gilt top, 6x. each. 
TliO How— oa tho Bcaft a Talc o f South D evon. I Th« Son ot tho Hon—. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro* 

ducdon by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 lUuittration^. Poet 8yo. half - bound, -u, 

ThoreauTHls Life and Alms. By H. A« Pagb. With a Portrait 

a nd View. Post 8to buc kram, y. 6A 

thombury (Waiter), Books by. 

Tho Llfo and OoKOOPOadanco of J. ■. V. Tnmov* WKh Eight Illintratioiis In Cdotin and 
- — • " - • ' i.y.«2 



Two Woodcuts. New and Revised H'litlon. Crown 8vo. cloth. ; 
TalOO fog the Hartnoa. Po^t 8»o, ill ustrated boarda. a x. 



Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6i. each. 

Olaba and Olnb Ufo In London: Anecdotes of Us Famous Coffee-houses, Uostelriea. and 

Tarems. With 41 Illustrations. 
■Btfllnh Booontrlea and BooonteiOltioos Stories of Delusions, Impostures, 8portii« Scenes. 

Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk. Ac With 48 Illustrations;^ 



Tbo Author'! Bdltlon do Luxo of tho Works of Mark Twain, ht se Volames (limited 
to 600 Numbered Copies for sale in Great Britain and its D^pendeficies). price £i-\ lyt. net the 
Set : or, XM. W. net per Volume, u now complete, and a det.iiled Prospf;».tu$ way be had. The 
Fint Volume of the Set 1$ Signed by th h au th or, ( sold only in Sets.) 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OF MARK TWAINS WORKS. 
Crown 8tu, cloth extra, y. &/. each. 
Hark TwaIb'O UXbtmrW of Uamour. with 197 Illustrations by K. W. KnMIiLn. 
Boag^lntf It I and Tho Innooonta at Homo. With xw Illustrations by F. A. FRAS8K. 
Tholbnorloan Qlaimaat. With 81 lUustririons by Hal Hurst and others. 

•Tho Advoator— of Tom Bawyor. with m IMusrr.tions. 

_ _ _- _ ^jijr^^ . . _ .. 



with a6 I lhrstratic*ns by Dan B I' a r n. 

Pt DotOOttTO. &c. With rhotofrrerure Portrait of the Author. 

Wilson. With Portrait and Sii IDlustrations by LOtJIS LOBB. 

-■A Tramp Abroad. WHh y4 niustrr^tion*. 

•Tho Innooottta Abroad ; or/Tlie New Piltrrim's Proeresa. With 934 niiistrations. (TIm Two ShO* 

Ifaff Edition Is entitled Mark Twaln't Ploasaro Trip.) 
•Tbo OUdod AtfO. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner With ate inustratlon*. 
•Tho IPrlaeo and tha Paupar. Witti 190 Illustrations. 



•UIO on tho MIOOl— tppl. With 300 lUustrations. 
*Tho Advontoroa of Huekloborry Finn. With 174 nia^tnHons by v.. w. KuMnrs. 
*A Tankoo — tho Court of Kln(f Avthav. with no illustrations t>y dan Bt aku. 
«Tho Stolon Whito Elephant. I *Th« ai.oO0,0O0 Bank-Note. 

A Donblo-barrollod Dotootlvo Story, with ; illustrations by Luciis Hitchcock. 
— — . .^ — ._ ".erlsedar" " - ' ' 



Tho Choloo Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With 
Ufa. Portrait, and numerous lUustratioos. 

•»• Tho books marked • may 1)« h.id also In post 8vo. p icHire boards, at si. each. 
Crown 8to. cloth, gilt toi), ts. e.ich. 
Vol— aal So— nootloao of Joan of Aro. with Twelve Illustntloni by F. V. Dt; Mona 
Horo Tramps Abroad. 
Tho Man that fSorraptOd H adloybar<, and other Storie s and Sketcbca WUh a Frontkpieca 

■MPk Twata'p imtOhMt Pott tfo. cloth.^'i^t top. arToet ; leather. e*lt edfes, y. net 



a4 CHATTO &. WINDUS, Publtohers, in St, Martin'» jjmt, L ondoii, W.C 
Treeton (Ernest A.).— The Instigator. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Trolloi>e (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, ^t. 6t{. each ; post Bwo, illustrated boards, w. each. 
Tta« WaF We Live Mow. I Mr. Bcarborough'a Family. 

Fima Wohmiom. i Marton F ay. | The Ii and-Leagaww. 

Post 8vo, iilusiratecl boards ". each. 
Kept tn tha Dark. ( Tha Amarioan Senator, j Tha Coldan Lion ot Oranpf<> 

Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 

, ^ ^ Crown 8vo. doth extra, 3iv6rf. each ; port 8»o, fllustrated boards, as. each. 
_ Ltlt e Shipa npon the Sea. I Jlabere Progreee. \ Anne Farne««. 

Tr ollope (T. A.).— Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo. iUust. bds., «. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

clo th extra, y. 6d. ; pott 8ro, illustrated boards, as. 

tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. each ; post 8»o, illustrated boardtt. ax. each. 
Bnrlad DIamonda. J The Blackball Ghoate. | What She Cami Vhvotttfh. 

Pos«8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each. 

The Brtde'a Pass. I The Hntfoenot Family. | Noblease OUl#a. I DfeappaaMd* 
Baint Hango'a City. | Lady Bell. |_Beauty and the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, v. 6d. each. 

The Maedoaald Lass, with Froiui<>piece. | Mrs. Capmlehaers Ooddasees. 
The Wltob*Wlfa. | Raohal LanjEtoa. | Sapphlra. I A Honeymeoa'a BoUppa. 
A Yoang D ragon. 



Dragon 

;luth. lilt 



Cltoyaniie Jaoqaellna. Cro wn svo. picture ciuth. fl.it bac k, ts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6x. each. 
Three Men of Mark. ^| In Clarlsea'e Day« 



Upward (Allen).— -The Queen Against Owen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3.f . 6if. ; picUire cloth, flat back, af. ; post Bro. picture boari l s. ax. 

Vahdam (Albert !>.).— A Court Trag^y. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. Barna rd Davis . Cro wn 8to. cloth, y. &/. 

Vashti an d Esther. By 'Belle' of The World, Cr. Sv o. cloth. 35. 6^ 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6ii. each. 

The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. | The ZfOVev'e ProgvaaSB 
With Zola In Bnglandt A Story o f Ex il e. With 4 Portrai ts; 

A Path of Thorne. Crown 8yo . cloth, gilt top, ts. 

Bluebeard: An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rats; with a Sununarj'of vatioas 
T ales and Traditions. With 9 lllustfations. Demy 8vo. doth, y. net . 

Wade (Claude F.).— Exmoor Streams: Notes and Joltings, with 

Practic.il Hints for Ang l ers. With i6 Full-page Illustrations. Cro^-n Svo, cloth, y. net. 

Wagner (i-eopold).— How to Get on the 5tage, and how to 

Succeed tnere. Cro wn 8t o. cloth, g r . M, 

Walford's County Families of the United Kingdom (1903). 

Containing' Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriacfe, Education. Arc, of more than 13,000 Dlsiin^^utihed 
Heads of Tainilics, their Heirs Apparent or Prcsuiuptive, the Offices Ihoy hold or have held, their Town 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, Jtc. R oyal Svo, ciotn gilt, ^of . ^/VQ^arwy. 

Waller (S7E.).-"Sebastiani's Secret. With 9 Illusts. C r. 8vo, c1..6j" 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir H ARR tS NICOLAS. Pott Btq. cloth. RJIt top, it. net; leather, gilt ed^c s. 3X. net. 

WalFWhitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSBTTI. With Portrait Crown 8to, hand-made paper and buckram, ts. 



Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo. cloth. %s.td. -. ( 



A Fight to a Plnlslk Crown Svo. cloth, yt. 6rf. 

— leHe - • ~- ■ • - 



; picture doth, flat back, ax, 
T helieart ofa dlrl. WithS llliIsuatYons by Fr a xces Ewaw. Crown gvo. doth . giJt tcp, fa. 

W arman (Cy). — The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3 1. Gd. 
W arner (Chas. Dudley ).— A Roundabout Jourhey. Cr.S vo. cl..iSs. 
Warrant to Execute Charles 1. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on paper 32 in. hy 14 in. ar. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen ot Bcota* A Facsimile, inctudlns; Queen EKubeih's Si{?iie. 
ture and the Great Seal. is. 



Wasserma nn ( Liliia s).— The Daffodils. Crown 8vo. cloth, u. (xi. 
Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Poclcet Spectroscope. 

By^. W. Cory. With Ten Ill ustrations. C rown 8to, is . ; clo th, is. e>tl. 

VVcbb^F(Byrpn),--Sport 9Qd -Spangles. Crown 5vo, clothj ?f. 



ChATtO A WINDUS, PubHshcri, lii &L MArtin'* Unt, London, W.C. J g 
Werner (A.I.— Chapenga's White M a n. Crown 8vo. cloth , 35. 6</. 
Westbury (Atha).-^the Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A lio^- 

mance of Maoril a ntL Crow n 8rr> . cloth, y. 6J. 

We5tall (Wflllam)rNovel5 by. 

Troat Honey. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. ; p n<t Ht o, Ulu yrated boards, ti. 
V CrowQ 8vu, cloth. Gs. anch. 

As a Kan Sows. I As Luck would havo II. | Tho SMrod OmmobU. 
Hot I«»dyBhlp*s Boorot. I Tho Old Bank. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. tti. e«clL, 



a Woman Tompted Him. 
Vor Honour and Life. 
Her Two Hllllone. 
Two Pinches of SnoA 
WUh (he Red Bagle. 
A Bed Bridal, 



Mlgel rortesoue. 
Ben Cloutfh. | Elroh Dene. 
The Old Factory (also mt td) 
%onm of Belial. 
Strange Crimea. 



The MiaBtom City. 
Ralph Norbreoh's Trust. 
A Queer Rafle. 
Red By vlnKtOB. 
Boy of Boy's Coort. 



W heeiwriicht (E. Pray).— A Slow Awakening, Crown 8vo. 65^_ 
Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. 

__ ^^^ Story of the Court of Catherine the Great. Crown tvo, cloth, ji. W. 



sfjoirtk Sto. cloth, tflx toi>, 6r. each. 
Masepya. | Bear t he Tsar, near D eath. 



White (a»bert).--Natural History of Selbome. Post 8vo. 2j. 
Wilde (Lady).— The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 

Superstitions of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish PasL Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

WlTliams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.). Works by. 

Beleneo In Short Chapters. Cmwn sro, doth extra, 7/. M. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Cruwn8vObCloth.U.fiA 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Cruwn 8to, doth c«tra. (ts. 

William son (Mrs. F. H.).--A Child Widow. Post Svo. bds., as. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Basy-<oln< Fellow. Ctown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. \ His Deed Past. Crown 8vo. cloth, fa. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.). Works by. 

Chapters on BTOlntloa. With i<f) illustrations. Crown Sro. cloth extra, 7.r. 6A 

IiOlaure-Tlme Stndlea With illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6j. 

Studies la Life and Sense. With 36 Illustrations. Cmvin Svo, cloth, y. &/. 

Common Aeddentst How to Treat Them. With lllll^trations. Crown 8vo,u. ; cloth, u.6d 

OUmpses of Natur e . With 3 5 UlustrAtions. Crow n 8 vo. c loth eatra. y. 6.A 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boards. 

2J. each ; doth limp. ts. td. each. __ 

Cavalry Life. l_ Regimental Legends. 

__ Cavalry Life and Regimental Legen ds. C r. 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. ; picture doth, flat back^sr. 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post Svo, boards, 2J. each. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yar d. | The Bngl lshman of t he B ue Cain. 

Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The« 

uloi^y. Post Sro. c loth, -u . 6d, 

"Wrlglit (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Caricature History of the Gsorges | cr. Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled from 
Stiiiil'V Bro.\dsi(lc>, Window Picture!!. I^-impoons, and Pictorial Caxicaturea of the Tuue. With 
ovpr y.c Illussr.Ations. Crown Svo, cloth, -^ 6>-f. 
History of Caricature and of the Grotesque In Art, Literature. Soolptavo, and 
Painting. Illu si r.tted by F. W . FAlknul-T. I-.S. A. Cro wn «to, cloth, jj. td, 

Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. WithTfi^ Illustrations by 

J. BkrnaR D Pa RTRIDGB . Post Bv o. doth li mp. *r. 

Zola's (Emlle) Novels. Uniform Edition. Translated or Edited, with 

Introductiont. by F.R.SBST A. VlZBT ELLY. Crown 8vo. rlolh. y. (id. each. 

Is Masterpiece. 
The Joy of Lira. 
Oermlnali Master and Ban. 



Th* Honour of the Army. 
Abbe Hou rat's Tranegreesloa. 
~ " ■ Roi 



Ths Fat and the Thin* | HoBdj. 

His Excellency. 

The Dream. 

The Downfall. 

Doctor Pascal. 

Lourdes. I rmltfnlndMt 

Rome. I Work. 

Peru. I Truth. 



The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of'Pla 

The Dram- Shop. 

PoruLAS Editions, roe.iiuin tvo, CdT. each. 

The Dram-Shop. ! The Downfall. 

With Sola In England. Bjr Tnf*hsr A. Vizhiki.i.v." Vuh IouT{'ortralt9._Crownlvo.cto(h. y.««/. 

•22' (L ZangwIII).— A Nineteenth Century MIraclerCr. Svo. 3s.o<i. 
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Br Mn. ALEKANDER. 

ALl^lHCstMk I ArklbtwllbFAt*. 

||««A'« ObAde*. I ACoCden AntviBtL 

IBylfMaui'iWil \ Mj-^ Crlchttfn'fCre^lM. 

til Oirt >f fi«r Pridt. | n.t £l««qi$|h«r. 
A MlJilELg F«f« 
B Y M A f^ D P. R SO N , - OtIivUa ■ t|ee4p«11w. 
By a wees aI*pleton. 
auk Ce«clti«iDfi«. 
By EDWIN U. ARNOLD. 
tilA ia« fhwitAlAL I do«iU>l* af It. in«^«Ul, 
By ARtfiMUS WARD 
ailMii vwi aispiMi^ 



By GRANT At 1 
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Thb Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

By PRANK BARRKTT. 
Womun of IroDBraceltta. | Under a Strang* Miuk. 
rett«r«d for Ut: A Mlulns Witneaa. 

TIM BardlAR BcajidaL | W&i 8h« Jaxtlllcd t 
By * BELLE. *~V&«htl and Esther. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
n« Oatea of Wratli. 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICB. 



B«ady MoatylCortibo/. 
Mr Llttlt Girl. 
With Harp and Crowa. 
Thlj Bon of Vulcan. 
Th« Golden Entterflj. 
Th« MonkJ of Thelema. 



By Olia'iArboor. 
Cnaplatn of th« TlMt. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Caae of Mr. Locrafl. 
In TrafalRar a Bay. 
Tb* Ten Yeara' Tenant. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 



AU BotU a CondiUoM. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in 1 Garden Pair. 
Dorothv Forater. 
Uncle Jack. I HoItRom 
World Went Well Then. 
Children of Olbeoa. 
Herr Panlna. 
For Faith and FrMdoai. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Rerolt of Man. 
Tbo B«U of St. Panla. 



Annorel of Lyon* 

B.Katherlno a hv Tow«r 

Verbena Camellia, 4e« 

The Ivorr Gate. 

Tho Robot Qneon. 

Drcana of Avarlco. 

In Deacon*! Orders. 

The Uajitor Craftamaa. 

The City of RefUire. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Chanfreling. 

The Fourth QoaorfttiM 
Tiif Charm. 

By AMBR05B BIERCB— laMlditof Ufa. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS.AlnaUea Ja J«. 

ByM. McD. BODKIN. 
Dora Vyrl. | Shillelagh and Shamrock. 

By PAUL BOURQET.-ALivin^Lio. 
By J. D. BRAY5MAW.— Blamsilboaettw. 
By H. A. UkYDEN.-An Exiled Scot. 
_ By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword- The Hew Abelard. 



AChildofNAturo. 
God and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madellnt 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Charlatan. 



M;itt. I Rachel Deat 
Maatcr of ttie Mine. 
The Heir of LJnne. 
Woman and thv Man. 
Red and White Heath tr. 
Lady Kllpatrick. 
Andromeda. 



By J. M. CH APPLE. -The Minor Chord. 
-w .. . 5^ HALL CAINE. 

By AUb I IN CLARE.— By Rise of Rlwor. 

,,By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE 
PaalPerroll I Why Paul F.rroll Rilled hlaWlff. 

By ANNE COAlES.-RleaDlary. 
•K ^Sl MACLAREN COBBAN. ' 
no Bod Saltan. | The Burden of laaboL 

^ ^ ,Bv WILKIE COLLINS. 
Armadale. | AfUrDark. The Ntw Micdalea. 



The Frozpn Deep. 
TheTwoD&sttnlos. 
' I Bay No.' 
LHtlc Novell, 
The Fallen Lea7M. 
Jezel^-l i Daughter. 
T'ae BlAck Robe. 
H'-aj-t antl Scl<)nco. 
Tl.a Evil QralUB. 
Thi Lfgfcv ofCala. 
A Koiiue s Life. 
BUni Lore. 



No Name. | Antonina 
Baall. I Hide and Sook. 
The Dead Fecret. 
Qnenn of Hearts. 
My Mi<!cell«.nles. 
The Woeoac in Whlto. 
Tho L.1W and the Lady. 
The Hauntcl HoteL 
The Moonatone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miai Finch. 
Mlaa or Mra. T 
By MORT. ^FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blackajiiith d Scholar. You Play me Fal«. 
M* V^m°SJl&ni.L^'*°^" to Midnight. 
OT. J. COLOUHOUN.-EveryIn:hBoldi«r 
_ , By HERBERT COMPTON. 
Th» Inimitable Mra. Maaaln£ha.m. 

By E.H.COOPER.-Oeoffory Hamfltoa. 
By V. C. COTES.-Two Oiriaon a Barrou 
_ By C. E. CRADDOCK. 

Tho Prophet of the Great Smoky Moaataiac 
tLlM Vanial^td 0tAr. 

Bv H. N. CRELLIN. 
Ba M M f of Mm OM forafHo. 



Diana Barring toa. 

Proper Pride, 

A Family Llkoaon. 

Pretty Miaa NeYlllo. 

A Bird of Paoago. 

Mr. Jerri*. 

Village Talei. 

Borne On« Slat. | Jaae 

Xaiataatioa. 



By MATT CRIM. 

Tho Advontmroa of a Fair KoboL 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 

Tialtti of Oar Coaat. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

-' The Real Lady Hilda. 

liLtrrlcd or BingioT 

Two Maatera. 

In theKiugdom of Sorry 

Interference. 

A Third PeraoB, 

Beyond the Palo. 

Miaa Balmalao'i Put. 

Teronco. 

By ALPHONSB DAUDBT. 

TlM Srangeliat : or. Port Salvation. 

H. C. DAVIDSON. -Mr. BadioroDaafhttm 

By HARRY DB WINDT. 
Trmo TUoa of Travel aad Adroataro. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Man from Manrhoater. I Talea of Terror. 

Recorda of Vincent TrlU I Chronlclea of Mlehaol 

Tlie MyaUry of I Danevitch. IDotectlTO. 

Jamaica Torraeo. | Tyler TaVlock. Private 

Deacon Brodie. 

By RICHARD DOWLINO. 

Old Corcorana Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLB. 

The Firm of Oirdleatone. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of Today. | Vemon'a Aunt. 

By ANNIE EDWARDES. 

ArchU Lovell. | A Plaator Balat. 

By 0. S. EDWARDS. -Saazelleparilla. 

By 0. MANVILLE FENN 

A Fluttered Do v*c Ota 
Kln^ of the Cast'.e 
Master of Oereoonlos. 
The Man with a Shadow 
One Maid a Mischief. 
Story of Antony Oraoo. 
Thia Man'a Wife. 
In Jeopardy. rn*ag 
A Womaa Worth Wia- 
By PGRCV FITZOERALD.-Pataizew 

By Hon, Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 
Dumb. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
One by One. I P.opea of Saad. 

A Dog &nd hla Shadow. Jack Doyle g Daughtor. 
A Real Queen. | 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

Botha Brother • Wife, i The Lawton OlrL 

BrOILBHRT QAUL. 

A8tr.\nceMiuuaLrl-,u Pocn-Un aCopp4>rOytind«r. 

By PAUL OAUl.or.-ThoKedBhlrt.. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Qiay. 1 The Woldan Shaft. 

Of iiiih D*irreo I Qnrti^n of the Meadow 

the Flower of tr • foroit 
By E. GLANVILLE. 

The to«t Hoireaa. I Tr.' Co". Jen Bock 

Fair OoionUt i Foaaickor | Tal^r from the Veld. 

The Fat* c{ Herbert Wnn.e. 

By Rev. S. BARI.NQ QOULD. 
Red 8;ilJor. I Eve 

By ALFRED A. ORACB. 
Talea of a Dvliiff Kare. '"•^«*'«i. 

CECIL ORIFFITH.-Oorlnthla Maractoa. 
By A. CLAVERINQ QUNTER. 

A Flor;da Enchantrrent. 

. w ., , "^ "*<LT HARTE. * 
AWalfofthePIalna. " " 



Oaraed by a Fortune, 
Thf C&ae of AlUa Gray 
Commodore Junk. 
Th* New Miitreaa. 
Witoeu to the Doed. 
The Tj^^rLlly. 
The White Virgla. 
Black Blood. 
Double Cunning. 



A Ward of the Oo.don 
Oa'.«. [8prir..'8. 

A Sappho of Green 
Col.Starbottle a Client. 
Bury. I Bally Dovn. 
BehRlnger o.' Anjjiia. 
Talea of Trail aad r«wa 



Jaek 



A Prot.gi>>o of 
Clarence. [H. 
Barker a Luck. 
DtvUiFord. [eelilor. 
Th«> Cruaade of the ' Sa> 
Three Partnora. 
OaLrlel Conroy. 
NewO?ndca»edNoyftf 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— con/i»MrJ. 

By OWEN HALL. 
Thf Trftck of a Stom. | Jets&m. 

By COSMO HAMILTON. 

Olamov of Impottibl*. | Tbroafrh & Keyhola. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Green vood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. I Duit. 1 Beatrix Rondolph. 

EUtce Quentin, David Poiii«iexteriDl»' 

8eba«tlaii Stroma. appearancq. 

Fortane I Fool. I Spectre of Camera. 

By Sir A. HELPS.—IvandeBlron. 

By 1. HENDERSON.-AgathaPaga. 



By O. A. HENTY. 

Dorothy'! Double. | The Qneen'B Cap. 

Rqjtih. the Jnggler. 
HBADON H1LL.-Zambra the DeteeUve. 
By JOH N HILL. —The Common Ancestor. 

By TICiHE HOPKIN5. 
Twlxt X«07e and Dnty. | Nogente of Carriconna* 
The Incomplete Adventurer. | Nell Haffenden. 

VICTOR HUGO The Outlaw of Iceland. 

By FERGUS HUME. 

Lady from Nowhere. I The SlllUonaire Uystery 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 



Profenor • Experiment 
A Point of Coinctf nee. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. 
Tlie Coming of Coloe. 
Nora Creina. 
Au Anxioca Moment. 
April* Ladr. 
Peter ■ Wife. 
Lovlce. 



Marrel. 

XTneatlafactorT Lovar. 
In Dnrance Vile. 
A Modern Ctrce. 
Lady Patty. 
A Mental btmsffle. 
Lady Vemer'e Flight. 
The Red House Mystery 

The Three Graces. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leaden Casket. I Self Condemned. 
That Other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 
By R. ASHE KING.-ADrawn6ama. 
By GEORGE LAMBERT. 
The President of Boravla. 

By EDAIOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Bans Gnne. 
By ADAM LILBURN. A Tragedy in Marble 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 
Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 

By HENRY W. I.UCY.-oideon Fleyce. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 1 The Atonement of Learn 

Under which LordT Dundas. 

'My Love I' | lona. The One Too Many. 



Paston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The World Well Ixwt. 1 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 



Dulcie Everton. 
Rebel of the Family. 
An Octave of Fnonda. 



A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Camiola. | Mononia. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy s Danghter. 
Miss Misanthrope. 



Donna Quixote. 

M&td of Athena. 

The Comet of a Season. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Dlsgracet. 



By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 

A London Legend. | The Royal Christopher 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. | Phantastes. 

W. H. MALLOCK.-The New RepabUc. 
P. AV. MARGUERITTE.-The Disaster. 
By U T. MEADE. 



A Soldier of Fortune. 
In an Iron Grip. 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 
The Voice of the Charmer 
An Adventuress. 



On Brink of a Ohasm. 
The Blren. 

The Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
The Blue Diamond. 



A Stumble by the W&y. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
Thia Stage of Fools. | Cynthia. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL 
Tha Lone Star Rush. 



By BERTRAM MITPORO. 

The OnaBumer. 1 Tha King's Aaaa^aL 

LnckofOarardRidffalay. I Ranih. Fannlnc'sQnatt. 
Tha TrlwBph of Hilary Blarhlaad. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
BAthareoart Bactonr< ^ 

By J. B. MUDDOCK. 
Maid Marian and Rotaia Hood. J Ooldah UoL 
Basile the Jester. I Tonnff Lochinvar. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



BobMartln-B Llttla Otrt 
Time's Revea^ea. 
A Waited Orima. 
ZnDlraai Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o^Nafla 
Tales in Prose A Varaa 
A Race for MllUona. 
This LltUe World. 
Bis Own Ghost. 
Church of Humanity. 



A Life's Atonamant. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Val Strange, t Haarta. 
A Model Father. 
By the Gate of the Saa. 
A Bit of Human Nataro. 
First Person Singular. 

ric Fortune. 
Way of the World. 

By MURRAY nnd HERMAN. 
The Bishops' Bible. | Paul Jonas a Alia*. 
One Traveller Returns. J 

By HUME NISBHT.-'BuUUpt 
By W. B. NORRIS. 
Balal Aaa's. I BlUy BeUew. 

Misa Wantworth s Idea. 
By Q. OHNET. 
▲ Weird Gift. | Lova a Deptha. 

By Mr*. OLIPHANT.-Iha flarcaraaa. 
By OUIDA. 
Hold In Bondage. 1 In a WIntcrOlty. 

Btrathmore. I Cbandoa. ' Friendship. 
Under Two Flags. -- -. 



IdiUa. (Gaga. 

Ceuil Oaatlemainea 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
FoUe Farine. 
A Oo; of Flandera. 
Parcarel. | Sign*. 
Princess Naprazina. 
Two Woodea Sboes. 



Moths. I RnifiAO. 
Pinistrallo. | Arladaa. 
A "village Communau 
BimbL i Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Othaaar. 
In Maremma. 
SyrUn. t OaUdaray. 
Santa Barbara. 
TwaOSendera. 



The Water.i of Edera. 
By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Mauingberd. The Talkof tha Towa. 
The F.^mllr Sc&pegraca 



Holiday Tasks. 
For Cash Onlr. 
The Burnt Millloa. 
The Word and tha WIIL 
Sunny Stones. 
A Trving Patlaat. 
A Modern Olok Whit- 
tin gtoa. 



A County Family. 
Less Black than We're 

Palntsd. 
A Conldential Agent. 
A QraT?9 frara a Thorn. 
In Peri! and Privation. 
Mrsterv of Mlrbrldge. 
High Spirits. I By Proxy. 
By WILL PAYNE.-Jarrytha 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAEO. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tragaaklas. 
Christina Chard i Nulma. | Madama I 

' As a Watch In the Night.' 
By E. C. PRICE. -Valentlaa. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By CHARLES READE. 



Peg Woflliigton ; and 

Chriatie Johnstoaa. 
Hard Cash. 
Cloister d tha Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend 
The Course of True 

Love : and Single- 
heart A Donbleface. 
Antobiogranhy of a 

Thief. Jack of aU 

Trades ; A Hero and 

a Martyr; and Tha 

Wandering Heir. ' 

By FRANK RICHARDSON. 
The Man who Lost Bis Pa«t. 

By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 
Weird Stcries. A %\9h Ki^'a DvmkHr. 



Griffith Gaunt. 
Love Little. LovaLoaf. 
The Double MarrlaM, 
Foul Play. 

Put 7'rself ta HLi Placa 
A Temble TampUtloa. 
A Simpletoa. 
A Womaa-Hatar. 
The Jilt. Ac otherSlonc^; 
& Good Stories of Man. 
A Perilous Beeret, 
Readiicna; and BXhIa 
Cbaracteia. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Pubflshefs, iii St. Alartln'a Lane, London, W.C. >9 



Thi Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— coM/»iftt«<<. 

By AAtELIB RIVES. 

BArban X)«njir. | Meri«l. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Th« RftBda of Jaitic«. | Womiui la the Dtfk. 
By ALBERT ROSS. _a Sugar PrInwM. 
J. RUNCIMAN.-SkippenandBhaUbackJ. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

XotiBd the Oal>7 Firs. 



la tb« M.ddi^ W&K-h. 
On ths Fo k b!« Head 
A VojriK* to the Cap*. 
Book (orthi* Mivmrnovlc. 
Myitcrvcf "Ctan BUr' 
J*n.-iv HHriove. 
An Or-(«.n Trajie ?y. 
A laic of Two TnnQ«Ii 
The Do»i 



M7 Shlpnau LoMts*. 
Alone ou Will (•Wide 8«a 
Th« Pbantsm Deatli. 
1« H* tho Ma'-. ? 
Good Shlo Mohock.' 
The Convict dhlp. 
H. art 0; Oak. 
Th« Tale of the T«B. 
Tile Lajt Eutry. 
th Ship. 



By DORA RUSSELI DrlftofFaU. 

By MERKERI RUSSELL. True Bint. 
BAYLE 5T. JOIiN.-A Lavantlne Family. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Dr. Endicott • Fxperimenl. 
Under False Pretences. 

By M . P. 5 H I E I The Purple Clond. 

By OEORQE R. SIMS. 



In London'! Heart 
Mary Jane a Memoin. 
Mary Jane llai-ned. 
The Small-part Lady. 
A Blind KarriAge. 



Da^onot Abroad 

Dace Upon a ClirlitmM 

Tlrae 
Without the Limelight. 
Rofuei and Vagabond*. 

Blo^raphi of Babylon. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence, i The CuUtder. 

ThA M.i8ter «f Rathkelly. Beatrice ft Benedick. 

Long Odda I A Racing Rubber. 

ByJ. MOYR SMITH. 

The Prince of Ar^olia. 
By T. W. SPEIQHT. 
A 8f cr«t of the 8«il A llUxion of the Moua. 
Tiic Orey Monk. j Secret Wyvern Toven. 

TheM=.st«rof Trenaace The Doom of Siva. 
The Web of Fats. Aa it waa Written. 

The Strange Experience* of Mr. Venchoyle. 
Her Ladj'Bhip. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



A Fellow of Trinity^ 
The Junior Dean. 
M<utcr of St Ranedict'l. 
To hia Own Matter. 
Oallantry Bower. 
In Face of the World. 
Orcliard Damerel, 



The Tremlett Diamond!. 
The Wooln« of May 
A Trajiic Honeymoon. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune'a Gate 
Bonnie Maggie Lander. 
Mary Unwla. 



Mrs. Dunbar a Secret. 
By JOHN STAFFORD.-DorleaadL 
By R. 5TEPnENS.-The Cruciform Mark. 
•v«.^^.'^- NEILSON STEPHENS. 

Philip Win wood. 

R. A. STERNDALE.-TheAfghM Knife. 

R. L. STEVENSON.—The Snidde Clubw 

By FRANK 5T0CKT0N. 

The Younr Maater of Hyson Hall. 

By SUNDOWNER. Told by the TalTratl. 
By ANNIE THO.MA5.-The Siren. Web. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
The Violin Player^ ^| la a Cathedral City. 



By FRANCES E. TROLLOPB 
Like Ships upon Sea. I Mabel'a frograM. 
Anne Furneu. | 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The WAy we Live How. | Bcarboroaah a Family. 
Fr&u Frohmaan. | The Land Leaguers. 

Marlon Far. | 

By IVAN TURQENIEFP. Ac 
Stories from Foreign Hovetlau. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



Oholee Worka. 
Library of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Ronghln? It ; .nnd The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
TheAmerican Claimant. 
AdvcntnmToioSAvycr 
Tom Sau'yer Abroad. 



Padd nhead Wllsoa. 
The Gilded Age. 
Priace and the Paaper. 
Life on the Miaaiseippt. 
The Adventures of 

Huckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at the Court 

of King Arthur. 
Stolen White EiephABl 



Tom Sawyer. Detective I £l.GCO.000 Bank-note. 
A Double-tarrelled Detective Story. 
C. C. F.-TYTLBR.— Mistreas Jmdith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
WhatSheCameThrough , Mrs Carmlchael's Ood- 
Burifd Diamonds. j deases. 

The Blackball Ghoafa Rachel Langton 
The Macdonald Laas. I A Honeymoon's Eellpsa. 
Witch- WUe. I Sapphira < A Toonv: Dragon. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Qaeea against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
A Ooart Tragedy. 

By E. A. VI2ETELLY. 
The Scorpion. | The Lorer'a Progren. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Joaa. the CoraU. | A Fight to a Finish. 

By CY WARMAN.-Expreas Messenger. 
By A. WERNER. 
Chapenga's White Man. 

By WILLIAM WE5TALL. 



For Honour and Llfn. 
AWoman Tempted Him 
Her Two Mlliiona. 
Two Pinches of Bnoff. 
Nigel Fortescae. 
Birch Dene. 
The Phantom City. 
A Queer Race. 
Bea Clongh. 



The Old Factory. 
Red Ry vlngtoa. 

Ralph Norbreck sTrnst 
Trust- money. 
Sons ofBeltal. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
With the Red Eagle. 
A Red Bndai. 
Strange Crimea (True 
.Stones). 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of Hilton Fembrook. 

By FRED WHISHAW. 
A Forbidden Name. 

By C. J. WILLS.— An Easy colnf Fellow. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life : and Regimental Legends. 

By E. ZOLA. 
The Joy of Life. | His MaaUrpieca. 

The Fortune of the Rougons. 
Abbe Moaret a Tran^jreasion. 
The CouqiieBtofPlaajans. 1 OenalaaL 
The Honour of the Army. 
The DownfaU. I Ria Excellency. 

The Dream, f Moner. I The Dram Shop. 
Dr. Paacal. I Lourdea. Rome. ( Paria. I Work. 
The Fat and the Thin | Fruitfulneas. | Tmth. 
By *ZZ. '—A Nineteenth Century Miracle 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, u. each. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

B Ward Complete. 
By Mrs. ALE.XANDER. 

Maid. Wife, or Widow T j A Life Interest, 
»;;nd Fat-j. Muna s C.iolce. 

V.aerle a Fate. \ By Woman t Wit. 

By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 
Phrathe Phxnlciaa. 



PhtHstia. I Babylon. 
Strani^e Stories. 
For M\iK:lfl a Sake. 
In all SbiU«>s. 
The Be-sorjnp Hand. 
Th- Devil 5 Die. 
Tlie Tenta of Bbem 
The Gi-eat T^boo. 



Dumarefq a Daughter. 
Ducheaa of Powynland 
Dlooil Royal. fpi-re. 
lv.\n Gr-efs Masier- 

Th« ScaJlvwar 
Thlf Mortal Cc!L 
A' Market V.ilue. 
UnJor Scaled Orders. 



ao CHATTO & WINDUS. Publlsliera. iii St. AUrtlD*s Uine. LMidOfi, W.C. 



Two-Shilling HovKLa-^contiMued, 
BY PRANK BARRBTT. 



rattor«d for LUe. 
Littto XaAT Uatott. 
B«t«MiiQf« * Death. 
■In of Olga SSaiMUlieli. 
Four KorriMa. 
Lioat. BamabM. 
RoDMt Davie. 
A Prodigal! Prog W M. 
Br Sir W. BBSANT «nd J. RICB. 

Chaplain of th« FlMt 



Found CKUlty. 
A lUcoUinx Vengoaao«b 
For Lore and Honour. 
John Ford, &c. 
Woman of Iron Braco'to 
Tho EardlAff ScandaL 
A MlttinK Witaaai. 



By 

Xeadj MonoT llortlhoy 
Kt Llttlo <7&1. • 
with Hazp and Or««B. 
Tbte Bon of Taleaa. 
Tho OoldoB Batterflj. 
Tho Monks of ThiUma. 



The Seamy Bide. 
The Oaee of ICr. Lnenfl, 
In Trafalgar I Bay. 
The Ten tfeara' Teaaal^ 



By Sir WALTER BBSANT. 

AU Boi^.Md OoBdl- " ~ " --' - 



ttoaaof Mm. 
The Oaptalna' Soom. 
All In a Oardon Fair. 
DoroUnr FonWr. 
Undo Jack. 
The World Went VoxT 

Well Then. 
Ghildren of Oibeoa. 
Herr Panlw. 
For Faith and Froedoo. 
To Gall Her Mine. 
The Master Craftsman. 



Tho BoU of Bt. Panl'i. 
The Hoi/ Rose. 
Armorel of Lyoneeso. 
8.Katherlne'B hr Tower 
Yerbena OameUla Bto- 
_phanotla. 
The iTory Onto. 
The Rebel Qneea. 
Beyond tho Dream of 

ATariee. 
TheRoToltof Man. 
In Deaeon's Orders. 
TheCltyof Rorago. 



. By AMBROSE BIBRCB. 
la the Midst of Life. 

By PRBDBRICK BOYLB. 

Camp Note*. I Chronicles of Ko-man'i 

BaTage LUo. I Land. 

BY BRET HARTB. 



CaUfomiaa Storios* 
Oahriel Conroy. 
Lack of Roaring Camp. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 



Flip. J MartUa. 

A RiylUsof the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
Ward of Golden Gate. 



The New AbeUrd. 
The H«lr of Llnn«. 
Woman and the Stan. 
Rachel Den«. | Matt. 
Lady RUpatrlck. 



By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Shadow of the Sword. The Martyrdom of Ma^ 

A Child of Natnre. 

Ood and the Man. 

Love Me for Ever. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Matter of the Mtaie. 

Annan Water. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY, 
Tho dharUtaii. 

By HALL CAINB. 
The Shadow of a Crime. I The Deemster. 
A Son of Hagar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 
Tho Cruise of tho 'Black Prince.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
The Adventores of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Fcrroll. __ 

Why Paul F«rroIl Killed his Wife. 

By A1ACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. | The Red 3ultaa. 

By WILKIE COLLINS 



Armadale.) After Dark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of llearta. 

MJssorMn.? 

The New Maudolen. 

The Froron Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two uettlniei. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

A Rogue s Life. 



My Misceilaniea. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor MlM Finch. 
Tho Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel B D.Hu/hter. 
ThiJ Black Robe. 
Heart and 3cience, 
•ISayNo?' 
The Evil Q*nitta. 
Little Novels. 
Le;;ac7 of Gain. 
BUad Love. 



By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

ths Bar Sinister. 

By MORT. & PRANCES COLLINS 



Sweet Aaae Page. 
Transmigration. 
Prom Midnight 

A%ht with rwtaae. 



Sweet aad Tweate-. 

The VlUage Oomcdy. 

Ton Play me False. 

Blackflnlr 

Frances. 



By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

BTerylheh a Soldier. 

By C. BOBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet ef the Oreat Smoky Moaatatas. 

By MATT CRIM. 
The Adveatares of a Fair XebeL 
By H. N. CRELLiN.-Talesof tl 

By B. M. CROKBR^ 
Pretty msaNeviUe. ' ~ ' 



yUiage Tales aad Jaafle 

Tragediea. 
Two Masters. 
Mir. iervis. 
The Real I«dy Hilda. 
Married or Sta^ T 
laterfereaee. 

3y ALPHONSR DAUDBT. 

The BTSaffelist; or. Port Balralion. 

By DICK DONOYAN. 



Dtsaa BartingkHL. 

'To Let' 

A Bird of Pasng*. 

Proper Pride. 

AFtoUjUkeaeei. 

A Third PereoB. 



la the Oiip of the Law. 
From laformaUoB Re. 

eeived. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Link by Link 



lasploif 
Uddles 



Rldi 



Read. 



The Maa-Hnater. 
Tracked aad Takea. 
Caus^t at Last 1 
Wanted I 
Who Poisoned Hetty 

Duncan ? 
Man from Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. » 
The Chronicles of Michael Daaevlteh. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
By EDWARD EOOLESTON. 

***'* By a. MANYILLB FENN. 

The New Mistress. 



Witness to the Deed. | The 



The Tiger Lilv. 
White 



Ite Virgia. 



By PERCY FITZGERALD. 



Bella Donna. 

Never Forgottaa. 

PoUy. 

if aUl Zero. 

By P. FITZGERALD and others. 
Strange Secrets. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON 



Second Mrs. TiUotson. 
Seventy -tve Brooke 

Street. 
The Lady of Braatome 



Kins or Knave? 
Romances of the Law. 
Rope* of R-nd. 
A Dog and Ms Shadow 



Olympia. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetna. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Selh's Brothers Wife. | The Lawtou Q rl. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Han. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 
A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. i In Honour Bonad. 

Fancy Free. Flower of tlie Forest. 

For Lack of Gold. \ The Braes of Yarrow. 

What will World Say t The Golden Shaft 
In Love .-vn.! War. [ Of High Degree. 

For ths King. By Mead anO Streaa. 

In Pastures Green. { Loving a Dr«>am. 

5ueen of the Meadow, i A Hard Knot. 
, Heart s Problem. Hearts Delifht. 

The Dead Heart. I Blood Money. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
James Duke. # 

By ERNEST GLaNVILLB 
The Lost Heiress. I The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonist. I 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD 
Bed Spider. 1 Eva. 
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TWO-^HXLLING UoXELS—COHtinUCd. 

_ By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Irory-day Papen. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
XfniM tke Chrvcawood TrM. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNB. 



Lora— or a Nam*. 
Darld PoUid«xt«r'« Dli- 

app»&r4jic«. 
Tb« 8p«€tr« of tbe 

Cftmara. 



QATth. 

Elllc« Qnantla. 

I'ortons g Fool. 

MiuOadocBA. 

Do«t. 

B«*trlx Rudolph. 

Bv Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

iTUi de Biron. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

Bajab the Ja^gler. 

By HEADON HILL. 

Zjuabra tha Dctectu*. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Tr«uoa Pvlony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. . 

Th« Lover B Creed. 

By Mr5. QBORQB HOOPER. 

The Home of Raby. 

By Mrs. HUNOERPORD. 



A Maiden ali Forlora. 

In Durance Vile. 

Marvel. 

A MenUI fltrasglo. 

A Modern Circe. 

ArrU'e Lady. 

PeUr 8 Wife. 



Ladr Verii^rs TUght. 

The ked Hou«e Myatery 

The Three Grace*. 

Unaatlafactory I.OTer. 

Ijidy Patty. 

Nora Crema. 

Profeeeore EzperlaenL 
By Mr*. ALFRED HUNT. 
That Other Perion. I The Leaden Caakel 

BelX-Oondenuied. | 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
CelottUl FacU and Fictions. 

By R. A5HE KINO. 

A Dnwn Game. I Paetlon'e Slavt. 

' The Wearing of the Bell Barry. 
Orees.' j 

By BDMOND LEPELLETIER 

Madame Sans-Gene. 

By JOHN LEYS. 

Tho LiBdaayi. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 



Patrlda Kemball 

The World Well Loet. 

Under which Lord? 

Paeton Carew. 

' My Love i ■ 

loTie. 

With » Silken Thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Qldeon Pleyce. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 



The Atonement ofLetUB 

Dnndai. 
Rebel of the Family. 
Bowing the Wind. 
The On* Too Many. 
Dulde Evcrtoa. 



Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Scaaoo. 
Tho Dlct'«tor. 
R» J DlMiioTide. 
The Riddle Ring. 



Dear Ladv Dlrdaln 
WaterdaJo Nelrhboiini. 
My Enemy's Daughter 
A ^alr Saxon. 
Unlpr Ro( hford. 
Mi89 Mlianthrope. 
Cikinlola 

By HUOH MACCOLL. 
Mr. Stranger's Scaled Packet. 

By GEORGE MACDONALO. 

Heather and &now. 

By AGNB5 MACDONELL. 
Quakor Coaalns. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 
ffha Vaw RepvbUe. 

By BRANDBR MATTHBWS 
A SMrtl 1 the Se&. 

a .. JirJr '*'• MBADB. 



_ By LEONARD MBRRICK. 
Tho Man who wai Good. 

By Mrs. MOLBSWORTH. 

Rathoreoart Rootory. 

Bv J. B. MUDDOCK 

8torl«sWeiraMi4 Won- 1 Prom tho Bosom of I 

dermi. X>«ep. 

The De«4 KaB'i 8«or«t | 

. Bv D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Fathor. 



ABltorR«maaNat«r«. 
First Person Stngnlar. 



Bob Mvtln B UtUeQirL 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Dlreit Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o Halls 



Joseph's Ooai. 

Coals of Plro. 

Val Strange. I HMTtt. 

Old Blazer 8 Hero. 

The Way of the Woiid 

Cynic Fortune. 

A Life ■ Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. I Tho Bishops' Biblo. 
Paul Jones s Alias. | 

By HUME NISBET. 
BaU Vp i* I DrBemardBLVlaceBt. 

By W. E. N0RRI5. 
Balat Aan'SL | BiUy BeUew. 

By OEOROES OHNET. 
Dr. Rameao. | A Weird Qirt. 

A Last Love. | 

By Mm. OLIPHANT. 



Whlteladies. 

The Primrose Path. 



Held la Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalta 

Under Tvo Flags. 

Cecil Caatleoukine sGage 

Trltrotrta. 

Puck. 

Folle Fartae. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Sisma. 

Princess Hapraxlno. 

In a WinUr City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 



By OUIDA. 



The Greatest Hoiroa ta 
England. 



Two UtWoodea BhoM 

Mcths. 
Blmbl. 
PtvlJtrello. 
A Village Commaaa. 
Wanda 
Othmar 
Frescoes. 
la Maremm^ 
Gollderoy. 
Rnfflno. 
Syrlin. 

SanU Barbara. 
Two Offdndore. 
Ouidae Wtedom. Wit. 
and Pathos. 



By MARGARET AONES PAUL. 

Ooatle and Simple. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 

The Romance of a StaUon. 

Ttie Seal of Countess Adnaa. 

Out a v.- and Lawmaker. J Mrs. Trsgasklss^ 

Ohristlaa Chard. | 

By JAMES PAYN. 



Bentlnck'iTator. 

Murphy ■ M.-uiter. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil ■ Tryst. 

The Olyffards of Clyffe, 

The Fi.3t«r Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Thr- Bcjt of Unsbaads. 

W.\lter B Word- 

Haivet. 

Fallen Forlunei. 

Hnmotoai Stories. 

£2u0 Reward. 

A M%ri<;e ReildeacS. 

Mirk Abbey 

By Proxy. 

Under One Rood 

Hl<rh Splrltoi. 

Carlyon B Tear. 

Prom Exile. 

For Cash Oalp. 



nt QMMa*s Wsrtf. 

^ ^ By RICHARD PRYCB. 



The Talk of the Towa. 

Holiday Tasks. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

What He Cost Her. 

A Confideuttal Ageal. 

Glow worm Tale* 

The Burnt MUUon. 

Sanny 8torl«^. 
I Lo«t Sir M us^n^iberd. 

A Woman 8 VettK'^Hnce. 
' The Family Scape. raue. 

OwendoUce i rfa: reiu 

Like Father. Like iion. 

Married Bencvth Him. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We rs 
Painted. 

Some Private Views 

A Oraj>« from a Thorn. 

The Uyetery of Ml^ 
bridge. 

The Word and thsWUL 

A Priace of tho BlooC 

ATtTiMiHUtuk , 









t^i Jill. 



Ot. ■ 

A- 
A 1- 






IN SON. 









Tlir Oitavicl Skip. 

&¥ DORA RUSSELI^ 

By Oi:oWOH AlfailSTUS SALA* 

Hy fltOHim R. St?VlS. 



Tt« I'Q ODEUiiuidLSitala. 



J LoBjt CMAl 



ilijryjijie Mft]rrJ*d. 

IfAWLBV SMART* 

%'> IJ«*iic«. il f ti« F]iiiu«r 
%i uedK-k. ' ^'- 

Tt..:. :'Li;;bk4.iTf 

Uy T. W 



^* Tjiiiitjibift of St. WleliiLiJ ' ^ 



U4t UtoiUv*, Uf Men. 



..tu-^ 



Tncit of » :: 

la^Hfillvw ofllitUlj' 

o«i<m«i fitju-bPtn* • GIL 

A tfvUt** at JacH H^i' 



' PlOitt. 



Ml iit> »Uf 






rTritNl. 



RT 3URTeB8* 









Af.l! 



II,' 
f ftltl 

Hv 



Bt*. 

By ANIMaNV > 



AFlf- 

I5y C, C* FRA^JER-TVTLEtt* 

T- --Rvif Tvn »-** 

tiy ALI/EN UFWARtl. 

Ttt* Qtttsft Mr&lta|L| 0«i& 

(5y V\it.UAM WESTALU 

'ftHit-'M:<*a.*|'. 

By Mr5, F. 11. WO « .*vw*i-v, 

A Clitic Wld««r, 

By J, S, ^^ 
By II 









"iTy MAteaARkl WVN^HaM. 

llyilln*t^nt 

TiLUNa N0ViL5. 

-.1! 1 I Ml h-t_ 



